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OF THE 


ROMAN EMPIRR 


CHAP. LXV. 

Elevation of Timoiir, or Tamerlane, to the throne oj 
Samarcand. — Hhi conquests in Persia, Georscin, 
Tartar]/, Russia, India, St/ria, and Anatolia, — liis 
Turkish zoar. — Defeat and caplixilij of Bajazet . — - 
Death oj Timour. — CivM war of the sons of Bqja- 
zet. — Restoration of the Turkish monarchy by Ma- 
homet the first. — Siege of Constantinople by Amu- 
rath the second. 

rp 

J. HE conquest and monarchy of the world 
was the first object of the ambition of Timour. 

To live in the memory and esteem of future 
ages was the second wish of his magnanimous or T«m»r- 
spirit. All the civil and military transactions 
of his reign were diligently recorded in the jour- 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


CHAP, nals of his secretaries the authentic narrative 
was revised by the persons best informed of 
each particular transaction ; and it is believed in 
the empire and family of Timour, that the mo- 
narch himself composed the com?nentaries'‘ of his 
life, and the of his government.'* But 

these cares were ineffectual for the preservation 
of his fana^, aftd ths^ precipus meavprials in the 
Mogul or Persian language were concealed from 
the world, or at least fi;om the knowledge of Eu- 


“ These c^mjnun^ated Stei'efeddiii, or Chercfed. 

din Ali, a native of Ye*d, who composed in the Persian language a 
history of Timour Beg, which has been translated into French by 
51. Petis de la Croix (Paris, 1722, in 4 vols. 12mo), and has always 
been my faithful guide. Hi » gaa graph y and chronology are w onder- 
fully accurate ; and he may be trusted for public facts, though he 
•servilely praises the virtue and fortune of the hero. Timour’s at- 
tention to procure inttlligence from his own and foreign count) ies 
may be seen rn the Inst.tutions, p. 21d, 217. 34!), 351. 

I* These comijientaries a)rf yet u^^nowa in Eur.ojfie ; hut Mr. White 
^eSTsoSV l)t)t>e fhaf tircjr may be imporVed and translated by his 
friend Major Davy, who had read in the East this “ minute and faith- 
“ ful narrative of an interesting and eventful period.” 

'lam ignorant whether the original institution, in the Turkish 
or Jlogul language, be still extant. The Persic version, with an 
English translation and a most valuable index, was published (Ox- 
ford, 1783, in 4to) by the joint labours of M.ijor D^vy, and Mr. 
White, the Arabic professor. This work has been since translated 
from the Pc^tc into French (Paris, 1787) by M. Langles, a learned 
Orientalist, who has added tiic life of Timour, and many curious 
notes. 

•* Shaw Allum, the present Mogul, reads, values, but cannot imi- 
tate, the ii)?titptk(ii.s of his gi^^apcejtpr. T-he tr^pslator 

relies on their internal evidence; hut If'any siimiclon should arise of 
fraud and fiction, they will not be dispelled hy flt^or Davy’s letter. 
The Orlentaks have never ciUtivatcd.vl^e,art,of criticism ; thg^patrop- 
age of a prince, less honourable perh^yrs, is not le^s lucrative than 
than that of a bookseller ; nor can it be deemed incredible, that a 
Persian, the real authpr, shquld renounee.tlie trcdit, tp raise the va- 
lue and price of the work. 
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rope. The nations which he vanquished exercised chap; 

^ ^ • LXV, 

a Iiase and impotent revenge ; and ignorance has 

■long repeated the tale of calumny,® which had dis- 
figured the birth and character, the person, and 
even the name, of TamerlaTie} Yet his real merit 
would be enhanced, rather than debased, by the 
elevation of a peasant to the throne of Asia ; nor 
can Ills lameness be a theme of reproach, unless 
he had the weakness to blush at a natural, or per- 
haps an honourable, infirmity. 

In tlie eyes of the Moguls, wlio held the inde- 
feasible succession of the house of Zingis, he was 
doubtless a rebel subject ; yet he sprang from 
the noble tribe of Berlass : his fifth ancestor,. 
Carashar Nevian, had been tlie vizir of Zagatai, 
in his new realm of Transoxiana ; and in the as- 
cent of some generations, the branch of Timour 
is confonndod, at least by the females,® v.dth the 


« The original of the tale is found in the following work, which is 
much esteemed for its florid elegance of style : Akmedia Arahsiaits 
(Ahmed Ebn Arabshah) VU(S et JRc.'tim gestarmu Timuri, Arabice et 
Latine Edidit Samuel Jlenricus Manner. Franequeray 1767, 2 /om* 
in quarto. Tliis Syrian author Is ever a malicious, and often an igno- 
norant, enemy : the very titles of his chapter*? are injurious ; as how 
the wicked, as how tiie impious, as how the viper, &c. The copious 
article of Timury in Bibliothetjue Oricntale, is of a mixed nature, as 
d'Herbelot iiKliifercntly draw.s his materials (p. S77-898>rrom Khon- 
deinir, Ebn Scheui. :h, and the Eebtankb. 

^ Dcmir or Timur signilics, in the Turkish language, iron ; and Be^ 
is'ihe appellation of a lord or prl.icc. By the change of a letter or ac- 
cent, it is changed into Lent’ or Lame ; and a European corruption 
confounds the two words in the name of Tamerlane, 

* After relating .some false and foolish tales of Timour Lcncy Arab- 
shah is compelled to speak truth, and to own him for a kinsman of 
Zingis, per mulieres (as he peo’ii.slily adds) {laqueos Satanae (pars i, 
c, i, p. 2o). The testimony of AbuJgbazi Khan (p. ii, C. 5, p. v, • 
c. ij is dear, unquestionable, and decisive. 

B 2 
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CHAiP. imperial stem.'* He was born forty miles to the 
. ^ south of Samarcand, in the village of Sebzar, in 
the fruitful territory of Cash, of which his fathers 
were the hereditary chiefs, as well as of a toman 
of ten thousand horse.* His birth was cast on 
one of those periods of anarchy which announce 
the fall of the Asiatic dynasties, and open a new 
field to adventurousambition. Thekhans of Zaga- 
tai were extinct ; the emirs aspired to independ- 
ence; and their domestic feuds could only be sus- 
pended by the conquest and tyranny of the khans 
of Kashgar, who, with an army of Getes or Cal- 

His first ad- mucks,' invaded the Transoxian kingdom. From 

ventures^ 

A. D. 1361- the twelfth yearofhisagCjTimour had entered the 
field of action ; in the twenty-fifth, he stood forth 
as the deliverer of his country ; and the eyes and 

“ Accordiag Utttae of ,tbe {KdigneeB, the fourth ancestor of Zingis, 
and the Ainth of Tiraour, were brothers ; and they agreed, that the 
posterity of the elder should succeed to the dignity of khan, and that 
the descendants of the younger should fill the office of their minister 
and general. This tradition was at least convenient to justify the 
Jirst steps of Timour’s ambition (Institutions, p. 21, 25, from the 
MS. fragments of Timour’s Historyl. 

* See the preface of Sherefeddin, and Abulfeda’s Geography (Cho- 
rasmia;, &c. Descriptio, p. 60, 61), in the third toluine of Hudson’s 
Minor Greek Geographers. 

‘ See his nativity in Dr. Hyde (Syntgama Dissertat. tom. ii, p. 
466), as it was cast by the astrologers of his grandson Ulugh Beg. He 
was born, a. d. 1336, April 9, 11® 57’ p. m. lat. 36. I know not whe- 
ther they can prove the great conjunction of the planets, from whence, 
like other conquerors and prophets, Timour derived the surname of 
Saheb Keran, or master of the conjunctions (Bibliot. Orient, p. 878). 

' In the Institutions of Timour, these subjects of the khan of Kash- 
gar are most improperly styled Ouzbegs, or Uzbeks, a name which 
belongs to another branch and country of Tartars (Abulghazi, p. v, 
c. 5, p. vii, c. 5). Could I be sure that this word is in the Turkish 
eoriginal, 1 would boldly pronounce that the Institutions were framed 
a century after the death of Timour, since the establishment |of the 
Uzbeks in Trausoxiana. 
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or THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 
wishes of the people were turned towards an hero 
who suffered in their cause. The chiefs of the law 
and of the army had pledged their salvation to 
support him with their lives and fortunes ; but in 
the hour of danger they were silent and afraid ; 
and, after waiting seven days on the hills of Sa- 
marcand, he retreated to the desert with only six- 
ty horsemen. The fugitives were overtaken by a 
thousand Getes, whom he repulsed with incredible 
slaughter, and his enemies were forced to exclaim, 
“ Tim our is a wonderful man : fortune and the 
“ divine favour are with him.” But in this bloody 
action his own followers were reduced to ten, a 
number which was soon diminished by the deser- 
tion of three Carizmians. He wandered in the 
desert with his wife, seven companions, and four 
horses ; and sixty-two days was he plunged in a 
loathsome dungeon, from whence he escaped by 
his own courage, and the remorse of the op])ressor. 
After swimmingthe broad and rapid stream of the 
Jihoon, or Oxus, he led, during some montlis, the 
life of a vagrant and outlaw on the borders of the 
adjacent states. But his fame shone brighter in 
adversity ; he learned to distinguish the friends of 
his person, the associates of his fortune, and to 
apply the various characters of men for their ad- 
vantage, and, above all, for his own. On his re- 
turn to his native country, Timour was successive- 
ly joined by the parties of his confederates, who 
anxiously sought him in the desert ; nor can I 
refuse to describe, in his pathetic simplicity, one 
of their fortunate encounters. He presented him- 
self as a guide to three chiefs, who were at the 
head of seventy horse. “ When their eyes fell 
* B 3 
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6 THE .PECHHE AND PALE 

CHAP. “ upcm me,” says Timour, “ they were over- 
i-xv. „ whelmed with joy ; and they alighted from 
“ their horses ; and they came and kneeled ; and 
“ they kissed my stirrup. I also came down from 
“ my horse, and took each of them in my arms. 
“ And I put my turban on the head of the first 
chief ; and my girdle, rich in jewels and 
wrought with gold, I bound on the loins of 
“ the second ; and the third I clothed in my 
“ own coat. And they wept, and I wept also ; and 
“ the hour of prayer w'as arrived, and we prayed. 
" And we mounted our horses, and came to my 
“ dwelling ; and I collected my people, and made 
a feast.” His tru -ty bands were soon increased 
by the bravest of the tribes ; he led them against 
a superior foe; and after some vicissitudes of war, 
the G stes ’.'. ere finally driven fjom the kingdom 
oC Traosoxtaika. He had done much for his own 
glory ; but much remained to be done, much art 
to be exerted, and some blood to be spilt, before 
he could teach his equals to obey him as their 
master. The birth and power of emir Houssein 
compelled him to accept a vicious and unworthy 
colleague, whose sister was the best beloved of his 
wives. Ihoir union was short and jealous ; but 
the policy of Timour, in their frequent quarrels, 
exposed his rival to the reproach of injustice and 
perfidy ; and, after a small defeat, Houssein was 
slain by some sagacious friends, who presumed, 
for the last time, to disobey the commands of 
their lord. At the age of thirty-four,”* and in a 

" The first book of Shcrefeddin is emplojed on the private life of 
the hero ; and he himself, cr his secretary {Institutions, p. 3-77), 

enlarges 
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general diet chr cc^rbUlMi', hfe Was invested With chap: 

> imperial coittfliand',' btit he affected to* revere th'e 
house of Zift^is ; SWd while" Che ■‘di'fiif Timotir He ascends 
reigned over Zaj^Atai and the East; a nominal *ofV^g™ai, 
khan serv^ ife h" private oflScet ih ttfe Unties of 
his- A fertile kihg^m’, five hundred 

miles in length and in breadfli, itti^hf'hUVe satis- 
fied the ambition of a subject ; but Tittblir ais^ 
j)ired to the domitiibn of the world ; and before 
his death, the crown of ZUgatai Wafe one of the 
tw'enty-seven crovvns v^hich* he had plaOdd on liik 
head. Wfthdut expatiating Oh the Victories of 
thirty-five eahipaigh^; WiClh>tit describing the 
lines of march which hS repdatWI^' tJrafeed OVer 
the continent of Asia ; I shall briefly represent 
his conquests in, i. Persia; ii. Tartary; and, rrl. 

India;" dfld‘ fi^nA thblibe patoceed' td- 
interesting narrative of "his Ottoman wat. 

I. For every war, a motive of safety or revenge. His con- 
of honour or zeal, of right or convenience, may 
readily found in the jurisprudence of conquerors. ^ . 
No sooner hadTimoUr re-United to the patrimony a. d. lascu 
of Zagatai the dependent countries of Carizme 
and Candahar, than he turned his eyes towards 
the kingdoms of Iran of Persia. Froth the Oxus 
to the Tigris, that extensive country was left • 
without a lawful sovereign since the death of 
Abousaid, the last of the descendants of the great 

enlarges, with pleasure, on the thirteen designs and enterprises which 
most truly constitute his personal merit. It even shines through the 
dark colouring of Arabshah, p. i, c. 1-12. 

4 " The conquests of Persia, Tartar}', and India, are represented in 
the second and third l>ooks of Sherefeddin, and by Arabshah^ c. 13« 

Consult the excellent indexes to the Institutions, 

B 4 
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GHAP, Houlacou. Peace and justice had been banished 
from the land above forty years ; and the Mogul 
invader might seem to listen to the cries of an 
oppressed people. Their petty tyrants might 
have opposed him with confederate arms : they 
separately stood, and successively fell ; and the 
difi'erence of their fate was only marked by the 
promptitude of submission, or the obstinacy of 
resistance. Ibrahim, prince of Shirwan or Alba- 
nia, kissed the footstool of the imperial throne. 
His peace-offerings of silks, horses, and jewels, 
were composed, according to the Tartar fashion, 
each article of nine pieces; but a critical spectator 
observed, that there were only eight slaves, “ I 
“ myself am the ninth,”" replied Ibrahim, who 
was prepared for the remark ; and his flattery 
was rewarded by the smile of Timour. Shah 
Mansour, prince ot' Pars, or the proper Persia, 
was ohe of the least powerful, but most dan- 
gerous, of his enemies. In a battle under the 
walls of Shiraz, he broke, with three or four 
thousand soldiers, the cml, or main body, of 
thirty thousand horse, where the emperor fought 
in person. No more than fourteen or fifteen 
guards remained near the standard of Timour : 
he stood firm as a rock, and received on his hel- 
met two weighty strokes of a scymetariP the 
Moguls rallied ; the head of Mansour was thrown' 

" The reverence of the Tartars for the mysterious number of nine 
is declared by AbuJghazi Khan, who, for that reason, divides his 
Genealogical History into nine parts. 

1* According to Arab^hab (p. i, c. 28, p. 183), the coward Timour 
r.in away to lii> tent, and hid himself from the puisuit of Shah Man^ 
iuiu under the women’s garments. Perhaps Shcrefeddiii (1. iii, c. 25) 
has magnified his courngct 
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at his feet, and he declared his esteem of the chap. 

LXV 

valour of a foe, by extirpating all the males of so 
intrepid a race. From Shiraz, his troops advanced 
to the Persian gulf; and the richness and weakness 
of Ormuz’ were displayed in an annual tribute 
of six hundred thousand dinars of gold. Bagdad 
was no longer the city of peace, the seat of the 
caliphs ; but the noblest conquest of Houlacou 
could not be overlooked by his ambitious succes- 
sor. The whole course of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates, from the mouth to the sources of those 
rivers, was reduced to his obedience : he enter- 
ed Edessa ; and the Turkmans of the black sheep 
were chastised for the sacrilegious pillage of a 
caravan of Mecca. In the mountains ot Georgia, 
the native Christians still braved the law and tiie 
sword of Mahomet ; by three expeditions, he 
obtained the merit of thegrt;:/>, or Iioly war; and 
the prince of Tetiis became his proselyte and 
friend. 

II. A just retaliation might be urged for then, or 
invasion of Turkestan, or the eastern Taitary. 

The dignity of Tiinour could not endure tlie 


‘1 The history of Ormuz is not unlike that of Tyre. The old city. 
Oil the continent, tias destroyed by the Tartars, and rcnevicd in a 
neighbouring i.-^land, \\ithout fresh water or Tegct.ition. The Ling'i of 
Ormuz, rich in the inilian trade ana the pcari , [H)^-.es-,ed largo 

tenitoiie.s both in Persia and Arabia; but they weic at fir.^t the tii- 
hutaries of the sultans of Kerman, and at la>t were delivered (a. n, 
Io05) by the Purtuguese t}jants fiom the t} ranny of their own vizir*. 
(Marco Polo, I. i, c. 13, Iti, fol. 7, H. Abulfeda, Oeogiajih. tabul. .\i, 
p. 261, 262, an original chronicle of Oimuz, in Texeira, or Steven’s 
History of Pei ‘ia, p. 376-116, and the itineraries ia&ejted in the 
lii'.t volume of Uamujio, of Li!do\ico Barthcma (.1303), f"l. 167, of 
Andrea Corsali tl317), fol. 202, 203, and of Odoardo Baibesua (in 
1516), foi. 315-313). r- : 
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CHAP, impunity of tlieGetes; he passed the Sihdon,^ 
subdued the kingdom of Casligar, and marched 
seven times into the heart of their country. His 
most distant camp was two months journey, or 
four hundred and eighty leagues, to the north-east 
of Samarcand ; and his emirs, who traversed the 
river Irtish, engraved in the forests of Siberia a 
rude memorial ■ of their exploits. The con- 
quest of Kipzafc, or the western Tartary,' was 
founded on the double motive of aiding the 
distressed, and chastising the ungrateful. Toe- 
tamisli, a fugitive prince, was entertained and 
protected in his court ; the ambassadors of 
Auniss Klian were dismissed with an haughty 
denial, and followed on the same day by the 
armies of Zagatai ; and their success established 
Toctamish in the Mogul empire of the north. 
But, after a reign of ten years, the new khan 
forgot the merits and the strength of his bene^ 
factor, the base usurper, as he deemed him, of 
the sacred rights of the house of Zingis. Through 
the gates of Derbend, he entered Persia at the 
head of ninety thousand horse : with the innumer- 
able forces of Kipzak, Bulgaria, Circassia, and 
Russia, he passed tlic Silicon, burnt the palaces 
of Timour, and compelled him, amidst the 
winter snows, to contend for Samarcand and 
^ expostulation and a 
n. i390-S^o^'‘ous victory, the emperor resolved on re- 

rsoD. ygjjgg . 

Caspian, and the Volga, he twice invaded Kipzak 

' AraKsfaah had travelled into Kijizak, and acquired a singular 
knowledge of the geography, cities, and revolutions, of that northern 
region (p. i, c. i5-4£)). 
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with such mighty powers, that thirteen miles chap. 
were measured from his right to his wing. ' 
In a march of five months, they rarely beheld the * ' "" 
footsteps of man? and their daily subsistence 
was often teusted to the fortune of the chace. 

At le»gth the armies encountered each other ; 
but the treachery of the standard-bearer, who, in 
the heat of action, reversed the imperial standard 
of Kipzak, determined the victory of the Zaga- 
tais ; and Toctamish (1 speak the language of the 
Institutions) gave the tribe of Tousbi to the wind 
of desolation.' He fled to the Christian duke 
of Lithuania ; again returned to the banks of the 
Volga; and, after fifteen battles with a domestic 
rival, at last perislied in the wilds of Siberia. 

The pursuit of a flying enemy carried Tixnour 
into the trilmtoiy! provinces of Russ&ira'dtflte of 
tlic r .'igi’.ing family was made prisoner amidst the 
ruins of his capital ; and Yeletz, by the pride 
and ignorance of the Orientals, might easily be 
confounded with the genuine metropolis of the 
nation. IMoscow trembled at the approach of the 
Tartar, and the resistance would have been feeble, 
since the hopes of the Russians were placed in a 
miraculous image of the virgin, to whose' pro- 
tection they ascribed the casual and voluntary 
retreat of the conqueror. Ambition and pru- 
dence recalled him to the south ; the desolate 
country was exhausted, and the IMogul soldiers 
were enriched with an immense spoil of precious 

■Institutions of Timour, p. 323, 125. 'Mr. Wliite, the editor, 

Iwfttows SGEoe animadver'tion on the superficial account of Sherefed- 
tlin (1. iii, c. 12 , 13 , 1 vt iio was ignorant of the designs of Timour, 
and the true springs of action* 
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furs, of linen of Antioch,* and of ingots <rf' gold 
and silver.” On the banks of the Don, or Ta- 
nais, he received an humble deputation from 
the consuls and merchants of Egypt,* Venice, 
Genoa, Catalonia, and Biscay, who occupied the 
commerce and city of Tana, or Azoph, at the 
mouth of the river. They offered their gifts, ad- 
mired his magnificence, and trusted to his royal 
word. But the peaceful visits of an emir, who 
explored the state of the magazines and harbour, 
was speedily followed by the destructive presence 
of the Tartars. The city was reduced to ashes ; 
the Moslems were pillaged and dismissed ; but all 
the Christians, who had not fled to their ships, were 
condemned either to death or slavery.* Revenge 
prompted him to burn the cities of Serai and 
Astrachan, the monuments of rising civilization ; 

''1^ ■ — - 

* The furs of Russia are more credible than the iagets. But the 
linen of Antioch has never been famous ; and Antioch was in ruins. 
1 suspect that it was some manufacture of Europe, which the Hanse 
merchants had imported by the way of Novogorod. 

® M. Levdsque (Hist, de Russle, tom. ii, p. 247. Vie de Timour, 
I'i 64-67, before the French version of the Institutes) has corrected 
the error of Sberefeddin, and marked the true limit of Timour’s con* 
•jiiests. Ills arguments are superHuous, and a simple appeal to the 
Russian annals is sufficient to prove that Moscow, which six years 
befoie had been taken by Tociamish, escaped the arms of a more 
formidable invader. 

■ An Egyptian consul from Grand Cairo is mentioned in Barbaro’s 
\ oyage to Tana in 1436, after the city had been rebuilt (Ramusio, 
tom. ii, fol, 92). 

y The sack of Azoph is described by Sherefeddin (1. iii, c. 55), and 
iniKh more particularly by the author of an Italian chronicle (An- 
dreas de Redusiis de Quero, in Cfaron. Travtsiano, in Muratori Script- 
llerum Itaiicarum, tom. xix, p. 802-805). He had conversed with 
the Mianis, two Venetian brtdhers, one of whom had been sent a de- 
j .;ty to the camp of Tiraour, and the other had lost at Azoph three 
.nils and 1?,000 ducat*.. 
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and his vanity proclaimed, that he had pene- chap. 

trated to the region of perpetual daylight, a 

strange phenomenon, which authorised his nia- 
hometan doctors to dispense with the obligation 
of evening prayer.’' 

in. When Timour first proposed to his princesm. ofiiin- 
and emirs the invasion of India or Hindostan,“^“*‘“j39g^ 
he was answered by a murmur of discontent ; 

“ The rivers ! and the mountains and deserts ! 

“ and the soldiers clad in armour ! and the 
“ elephants, destroyers of men !” But the dis- 
pleasure of the emperor was more dreadful than 
all these terrors ; and his superior reason was 
convinced, that an enterprise of such tremendous 
aspect was safe and easy in the execution. He 
was informed by his spies of the weakness and 
anarchy of Hindostan : the soubabs of the pro- 
vinces had erected the standard of rebellion ; and 
the perpetual infancy of sultan IMahmoud was 
despised, even in the haram of Delhi. The 
Mogul army moved in three great divisions: 
and Timour observes, with pleasure, that the 
ninety-two squadrons of a thousand horse most 
fortunately corresponded with the ninety-two 
names or epithets of the prophet Mahomet. 
Between the Sihoon and the Indus they crossed 

• Sherefeddin only says (1. Hi, c. 13), that the rays of the setting, 
and those of the rising sun, were scarcely separated by any interval; 
a problem which may be solved in the latitude of Moscow (the fifty- 
aixth degree), with the aid of the aurora borealis, and a long summer 
twilight. But a rfoy of forty days (Khondemir apud d*Herbelot, p. 

880) would rigorously confine us within the polar circle. 

* For the Indian war, see the Institutions (p. I29-I39), the fourth 
book of Sherefeddin, and the history of Ferishta (in Dow, vol. ii, p. 

1-20), which throws a general light on the alfairs of Hindostan. 
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CHAP, oae of iije ridges of mountains, which are styled 
by tie Arabian geographers, the stony girdles 
of the earth. The highland robbers were sidj- 
dued or extirpated ; but great ’numbers of men 
and horses perished in the snow : the emperor 
himself was let down a preeijnee on a portable 
scaffold ; tiie ropes were o®e iukinired and fifty 
cubits ill length ; and, before he could reaek the 
liottom, this dangerous operation was five times 
repeated. Timour crossed the Indus at the or- 
dinary passage of Attok ; and successively tra- 
versed, in the footsteps of Alexander, the Punjab, 
or five rivers,” that fall into the master-stream, 
rrom Attok to Delhi, the high road measures no 
more tian six huiidi;^ miles ; but the two con- 
cjuerors deviated to the south-east: and the motive 
of Timour was to join his grandson, n lio had 
achieved, by his coBiMftand, rirciixrcqttcst of JVIohI- 
taa. Onthe eastern-bank oftheHyphasis, on the 
edge of the desert, the Macedonian hero halted 
and wept : the Mogul entered the desert, reduced 
the fortress (ff Batnir, and stood in arms before 
the gates of Delhi, a great and flourishing city, 
which had subsisted three centuries under the 
doniiiiioii of the iiiahoiiietaii kings. The siege, 
more especially of the castle, might have been a 
work of time ; but he tempted, by the appearance 
of weakness, the suitan Mahmoud and his vizir 

•> The rivers of the Punjab, the five eastern branches of the Indus, 
have been laid down, for the first time, with truth and accuracy, in 
Major Renners incomparable map of Hindostan. In his Critical 
Memoir he illustrates, with judgment and learning, the marches of 
Alexander and Timwr. 
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to i^pscend into the plain, with ten thousand chap. 
cuirassiers, forty thousand of hi? foot guards, and 
one hundred and tw:anty elephants, whose tusks 
are said to have heen ariped with sharp and 
poisoned daggers. Against these monsters, or 
rather, a|[»inst the imagination of his troops, he 
CQndescended to use some extraordinary precau- 
tions of fire and a ditch, of iron spikes and a 
rampaft of bucklers ; but the event taught the 
Moguls to sniile at their own fears; and, as 
soon as these unwieldy animals were routed, tlm 
inferior species (the men of India) disappeared 
from the field. Tinrour made his triumphal entry 
into the capital of Hindostan; and admired, with 
a view to iniitate, the airhitccture of the stately 
inoaeh ; Intt, the order and licence of a general 

victory. He resolved to purify his soldteb ip 
the blood of the idolaters, or Gentoos, who still 
surpass, iu the proportion of ten to one, the num- 
bers. of tlie Moslems. In this pious design, he 
advanced qne hundred miles to the north-east of 
P.elhi, passed the Ganges, fought several battles 
hy land pud water, and penetrated to the famous 
rock of Coupele, the statue, of the cow, that seems 
to dischai'ge the mighty river, whose source is fai' 
distant among tjie mountains of Thibet.*' His 


® The ttvo great livers, the Ganges and Burrampooter, rise in 
Thibet, from the opposite ridges of the same hiils, separate from 
each other to the distance of 1200 miles, and after a winding course 
of 2000 miles, again meet in one point near the gulf of Bengal* 
\ ct so capricious is fame, that the Burram|KX>ler is a late discovery, 
wlule Ganges hao been the them# of ancient and modern 
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CHAP, return was alone the skirts of the northern 

LXV . ^ 

hills ; nor could this rapid campaign of one year 
justify the strange foresight of his emirs, that 
their children, in a warm climate, would dege- 
nerate into a race of Hindoos. 

His war It was on the banks of the Ganges thatTimour 

suUan Ba- informed, by his speedy messengers, of the 
disturbances which had arisen on the confines of 
Sept. I. Georgia and Anatolia, of the revolt of the Chris- 
tians, and the ambitious designs of the sultan 
Bajazet. His vigour of mind and body was not 
impaired by sixty-three years, and innumerable 
fatigues; and, afterenjoying some tranquil months 
in the palace of Samarcand, he proclaimed a new 
expedition of seven years into the western coun- 
tries of Asia.** To the soldiers who had served in 
the Indian war, he granted the choice of remain- 
ing at home, or following their prince; but the 
troops of all the provinces and kingdoms of Persia 
were commanded to assemble at Ispahan, and 
wait the arrival of the imperial standard. It was 
first directed against the Christians of Georgia, 
who were strong only in their rocks, their castles, 
and the winter season ; but these obstacles were 
overcome by thezeal and perseverance of Timour: 
the rebels submitted to the tribute or the koran ; 
and if both religions boasted of their martyrs, 
that name is more justly due to the Christian 


story. Coupele, the scene of Timour’s last victory, must be situate 
near Lolclong, 1100 miles from Calcutta; and, in 1774, a British 
camp! (Kennel’s Memoir, p. 7, 59, 90, 91, 99). 

'' See the Institutions, p. 141, to the end of the 6rst book, and 
5berefi.ddin (I. v, c. 1-16) to the entrance of Timour into Syria. 
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prisoners, who were offered the choice of ab- chap. ' 
* 1 
iuration or death. On his descent from the hills, 

the emperor gave audienceto the first ambassadors 
of Bajazet, and c^iened the hostile correspondence 
of complaiiifE and menaces ; which fermented 
two ycRTS before the final explosion. Between 
two jealous and haughty neighbours, the mo- 
tives of quarrel will seldom be wanting. The 
JMoguI and Ottoman conquests now touched each 
other in the neighbourhood of Erzeroum, and the 
Euphrates ; nor had the doubtful limit been 
ascertained by time and treaty. Each of these 
ambitious monarchs might accu^ his rival of 
violating his territory; of threatening h'is vas^ls r 
and protecting his rebels ; and, by the name of 
rebels, each nndm'stood the fugitive princes, 
whose kingdoms he itsurpefl, and , 

or liberty he implacably pursued. The resem- 
blance of character was still more dangerous than 
the opposition of interest ; and in their victorious 
career, Timour was impatient of an equal, and 
Bajazet was ignorant of a superior. The first- 
epistle® of the Mogid emperor must have pro- 
voked, instead of reconciling the Tuiia^ sultan ; 
w hose family and nation he adected to despise.*^ 


• We have three copies of these hostile epistles in the Institutions 


<p. 147), in Sherefeddin (!. v, c. 14i, and in Arabshah (tom. ii, c. 19, 
p. 183-SOl) ; which agree with each other in the spirit and substance 
rather than in the style. It is probable, that they have been trans- 
lated, with various latitude, from the Turkish original into the Ara- 
bic and Persian tongues. 

' The Mogul emir distinguishes himself and his countrymen by the 
name of TarjSra, and stigmatises the race and nation of Bajazet with 
^e less honourable epithet of Turkmojit, Yet I do not understand 
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CHAP. " Dost thou not know, that the greatest part of 
i-xv. „ jg subject to our arms and our laws ? that 
** our invincible forces extend from one sea to 
“ the other ? that the potentates of the earth 
“ form a line before our gate ? and that we have 
« compelled fortune herself to watch over the 
“ prosperity of our empire ? What is the founda • 
« tion of thy insolence and folly ? Thou hast 
“ fought some battles in the woods of Anatolia; 
“ contemptible trophies ! Thou hast obtained 
“ some victories over the Christians of Europe ; 
“ thy sword was blessed by the apostle of God ; 
“ and thy obedience to the precept of the koran, 
“ in waging war against the infidels, is the sole 
' « consideration that prevents us from destroying 
“ thy country, the frontier and bulwark of the 
“ Moslem world. Be wise in time ; reflect ; 


** which is yet suspended Over thy head. Thou . 

“ art no more than a pismire ; why wilt thou seek ^ 
“ to provoke the elephants ? Alas, they will * 
• trample thee under their feet.” In his replies, ; 
Bajazet poured forth the indignation of a soul ? 
which was deeply stung by such unusual contempt. I 
After retorting the basest reproaches on the thief , ' 
and rebel of the desert, the Ottoman recapitulates ; 
his boasted victories in Iran, Touran, and the 
Indies ; and labours to prove, that Timour had 
never triumphed unless by his own perfidy and 
the vices of his foes. “ Thy armies are innumer- 
“ able : be they so ; but what are the arrows of 


the Ottomans could be descended from a Turkman sailor ; those in* 
Und shepherds were so ^remote Crozn the sea^ and oil maritune affairs* 
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the flying Tartar against the scymetars and c hap. 
“ battle-axesof myflrm and invincible janizaries ? _ 

“ I will guard the princes who have implored my 
“ protection : s^k Aem in my tents. The cities 
“ of Arziug^,and Erzeroum are mine, and un- 
“ less , the tribute be duly paid, I will demand 
“ riie arrears under the walls of Tauris and Sul- 
“ tania.” The ungovernable rage of the sultan 
at length betrayed him to an insult of a more 
domestic kind. “ If I fly from my arms,” said 
he, “ may my wives be thrice divorced from my 
“ bed : but if thou hast not courage to meet me 
“ in the field, mayest thou again receive wives 
“ after they have thrice endured tiieemteac^ rf 
“ a stranger.”® Any violation by word or deed 
of the secrecy of the haram is an unpardonable 

political quarrel of the two monarchs em- 
bittered by private and personal resentment. Yet 
in his first expedition, Timour w as satisfied with 
the siege and destruction of Siwas or Sebaste, a 
strong city on the borders of Anatolia ; and he 
revenged the indiscretion of the Ottoman on a 

s According to the korm (e. ii, p. 27, «od Sale*! Pli icyir M a, p, IS^. 
a miissulman who had thrice dieore^ htt miSt («ti» had thrice re- 
peated the words of a dirorce) could not take her again, till after she 
had been married to, and repudiated iy, another husband ; an igno- 
minious transaction, which it is needless to aggravate, by supposing, 
that the first husband must see her enjoyed by a second before his face 
(Rycaut’s State of the Ottoman Empire, l.K, c, 21). 

'*■ The common delicacy of the Orientals, in never speaking of their 
woBaen, is ascribed in a much higher degree by Arabshah to the Turk- 
ish nations ; and it is remarkable enough that Cbalcondyies (1. ii, 
p. 55) had some knowledge of the prejudice and the insult. 

c 2 
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CHAP, garria^ erf four thousand Armenians, Who were 
bittM alive for the brave and faithful discharge 
of.flifeir duty* As a mussulman he seemed to re- 
spect the pious occupation of Bajazet, who was 
still engaged in the blockade of Constantinople: 
and after this salutary lesson, Mogul conqueror 
checked his pursuit, and turned aside to the ui- 
Timoiir in- vasion of Syria and . Egypt. In these tinnsaCtions, 
ru ” Ottoman prince, by the Orientals, and even 

iwoi Timour, is styled the Kaissar of Romi, the 

Caesar of the Romans ; a title which, by a small 
anticipation, might be given to a monarch who 
possessed the provinces, and threatened the city, . 
of the successors of Constantine.' 

The military fepuhlic of the Mamalukes still *''' 
reigned in Egypt and Syria : but the dynasty f 
of the Turks was overthrown by that of the >• 

Circa aslaft8 .^i, MiLi fee ff.,i^^ « 4 

i prlsonefj wSsi raised anrf restored to | 

the throne. In the midst of rebellion and discord, i 
he braved the menaces, corresponded with the 
enemies, and detained the ambassadors, of tlie ’f 
Mogul, who patiently expected his decease, to 
revenge the crimes of the father on the feeble 
reign of his son Farage. The Syrian emirs* | 

-’r 

> Por tbe stylle of the Moguk,iee the . Institutions (p. 131, 147). 
and for the Per^an^ Hk Bibiiotlaque Orientale (p. 883): but 1 do 5 
aotiM that the title of Caner hee been ep^ed by the Arabians, or 
assumed by the Ottomans themselres. 

t See the reignsof Barkokand Pfaeradge, inM.de Gnignet (totn. It, . 

]. zxii), who, from the Arabic texts of Abeulmahaeen, Ebn Schounahi - 
and Aintabi, has added some facts to our ominien stock of materials. 

' For these recent and douKstic traasactions, Arabshah, though 
a partial, is a credible witness (tom. i, c. 64-68, tom. ii, c. 1-14). 

Timour 
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w&re assembled at Atepp<) to repel the invasion : chai*. 
they confided in the fame and discipline of the 
Mamalukes, in the temper of their swords and 
lances of the steel of Damascus, in the 

strength of.thieir walled cities, and in the popn- 
lou^e^ O^sixty thousand villages; and instead of 
s^taining a siege, they threw open their gates 
and arra yed their forces in the plain. But these 
forces w'ere not cemented by virtue and union ; 
and some powerful emirs had been seduced to 
desert or betray their more loyal companiops. 
Timour’s front was covered with a line of Indian 
elephants, whose turrets were filled with archers 
and Greek fire : the rapid evolutiohscff hSca^alry 
cdmpleted the dismay and disorder ; the Syrian 
crowds fell back on each othm-^in^ thousands 
were stifled brsia:€|gl«l®n^io flfebiteBnoa ti#4he 
great street ; the iMoguL entered with the fugi- 
tives; and, after a short defence, the citadel, 
the impregnable citadel of Aleppo, was surren- 
dered by cowardice or treachery. Among the 
suppliants and captives, Timourdistinguished the i. d. im, 
doctors of the law, whom he invited to the ’ 
dangerous honour of a personal confereiu?e,^%— 

The Mogul prince was a zealous massulman ; but 
bis Persian schools had taught him to revere tlie 
memory of Ah and Hosein ; and he had imbibed 

Timour must hare been odious to a Syrian; but the notoriety of facts 
would have obliged him, in some measure, to respect his enemy and 
himaelf. His bitters may correa the luscious sweeU of Shcrefeddin 
ih V, 17-20 j. 

** These interesting conversations appear to have been copied by 
ArabshHi (tom. i, c. 63, p. 625-645) from the cadhi end historiro 
Ebn Schounah, a principal actor. Yet how could he be alive seventy- 
Sve years afterwards (d’Hcrbelot, p. 792) ? 

c 3 
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c HAP. a de^jfejudice against the Syrians, asthe raemies 
of tfe son of the daughter of the apostle of God. 
To these doctors he proposed a captious question, 
which the casuists of Bochara, Samarcand, and 
Herat, were incapable of resolving. “ Who 
“ are the true martyrs, of those who are slain on 
" my side, or on that of nay ?” But he 

was sUenced, or stitisfied, by the dexterity -of one 
of thecadhisof Aleppo, who replied, in the words 
of Mahomet himself, that the motive, not the en- 
sign, constitutes the martyr ; and that the Mos- 
lems of either party, who fight only for the glo- 
ry of God, may deserve that sacred appellation. 
The true succession of the caliphs was a contro- 
versy of a still moredelicate nature, and the frank- 
ness of a doctor, too honest for his situation, pro- 
voked the emperor to exclaim, “Ye are as false 
“ as ^thfl 8ft^.o C. P a n M UrtiH 

Ye'iSfd Afi alone' is t^e 

lawful successor of the prophet.” A prudent 
explanation restored his tranquillity ; and he 
passed to a more familiar topic of conversation. 
“ What is your age?” said he to the cadhi. 
“ Fifty years.” — “ It would be the age of my 
“ eldest son : you see me here (continued Ti- 
“ mouf) a poor, lame, decrepit mortal. Yet by 
“ my arm has the Almighty been pleased to 
“ subdue the kingdoms of Ii^, T^ran, and 
“ the Indies. I am not a man of blood 5 and 
“ God is my witness, that in all my wars I have 
“ never been the aggressor, and that my enemies 
“ have always been the authors of their own ca- 
“ lamity.” During this peaceful conversation. 
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the streets of Aleppo streamed with blood, and chap. 
re-echoed with the cries of mothers and children, 
with the shrieks of violated virgins. The rich 
plunder that whs ^^e^oned to his soldiers might 
stimulate th^ avarice; but their cruelty was 
enforced the peremptory comm^d of pro. 
du«ang an adequate number of heads, which, ac-. 
cording to his custom, were curiously piled, in 
columns and pyramids : the Moguls celebrated 
the feast of victory, while the surviving Moslems 
passed the night in tears and in chains. I shall not 
dwell on the mm'ch of the destroyer from Aleppo 
to Damascus, where he wrs rudely encountered, 
and almost overthrown, by the armi^ of 
A retrograde motion was imputed to his distress 
and despair : one of his nephews deserted to the 
en^7 ; r 

feat, when the sultan was driven by the'Tev^t'd^ > 
the Mapialukes to escape with precipitation and 
shame to his palace of Cairo. Abandoned by 
their prince, the inhabitants of Damascus still 
defended their walls ; and Timour consented to 
raise the siege, if they would adorn his retreat 
wiUi a gift or ransom ; each article of nine pieces. 

But no sooner had he introduced himself into 
the city, under colour of a truce, than he perfi- 
diously violated the treaty; imposed a contribu- Damascus, 
tion of ten millions of gold; and animated hisj^^']^*’ 
troops to chastise the posterity of those Syrians 
who had executed, or approved, the murder of 
the grandson of Mahomet. A family which had 
given honourable burial to the head of Hosein, 

c 4 



CHAP and a €<Amy of artificers whom be to labour 
at S^aCcand, were alone reserved in the^feneral 
y tiMtasacre ; and, after a period of seven centuries, 
Damascus was reduced to ashes, because a Tartar 
was moved by religious zeal to avenge the blood 
of mi Arab. The losses and fatigues of the cam- 
paign obliged Timouf to renounce the conquest 
of Palestine and Egypt; but in his retOrn to the 
Euphrates, he delivered Aleppo to the flames ; 
and justified his pious motive by the pardon and 
reward of two thousand sectaries of Ali, who were 
desirous to visit the tomb of his son. I have ex- 
patiated on the ''personal anecdotes which mark 
the character of the Mogul hero ; but I shall 
hriefly.mentioB,'' that be erected on the mins 
Ju)/ ^ ® pyramid of ninety thousand heads ; 

again visited Georgia ; encamped on the banks 

of 

aghhiit '€tie~ Ottoman Coii- 

sdotts of the importance of the war, he collected 
his forces from every province : eight hundred 
thousand men were enrolled on his military list ;• 

• The inarches and occupations of Timour between the Syrian and 
Ottoman wars, are represented by Sherefcddin (1. v, c. g9-43} and 
Arabshah (tom. ii, c. I5-1S). 

‘ .This number of 800,000 was extracted by Arabshah, or rather 1^ 
Ebn Schounah, e» ratiohario Timiiri, on the faith of a Carizmian of- 
£cer (tom. 1, c. 68, p. «ll) ; and it is remarkable enough, that a Greek 
Wstorian (RirMaa, L i, c. adds na more tliair 88,000 men. Pog. 
gius reckons 1,000,000; another Latin oantemporary (Chrbu. Tar- 
visianum, apud Muratori, tom. xix, p. 800j 1,100,000; and t e e- 
normous sum of 1,^0,000, is attested by a German soldier, who was 
present at the battle of Angora (Leunciav. ad Chticondyl. L lii, p. SS). 
Timour, in his Institutions, has not deigned to calculate his troop*, 
bis subjects, or his revenues. 
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bu%,the splendid commands of five and ten chap. 
timusattd horse, may be rather expressive of the 
rank and pension rf the chiefs, than of the 
nuine number (rf efi^ive soldiers.® In the pil- 
lage of Syria, the Moguls had acquired immense 
riches : but the delivery of their pay and arrears 
for seven years, more firmly attached them to 
the imperial standard. 

During this diversion of the Mogul . arms, 

Bajazet had two years to collect his forces fnrf"**i!f ^ 
a more, serious encounter. They consisted of 
four hundred'thousand horse and foot,’ whose 
merit and fidelity were of an unequal complexion. 

We may discriminate the janizari^ who have 
been gradually raised to an establisliment of forty 
thousand men; a national cavalry, the spahis of 
modem^tiweBt tweiily of , 

Europe, clad in black and impenetrable armOur ; 
the troops of Anatolia, whose princes had taken 
refuge in the camp of Timour, and a colony of 
Tartars, whom be had driven from Kipzak, and 
to whom Bajazet had assigned a settlement in the 
plains of Adrianople. The fearless confidence of . 
the sultan urged him to meet bis antagonist; and, 
as if he had chosen that ^ot for revenge, he dis- 
played his banners near the ruins of the unfortu- 

> A,. wide latitude of non-effectiveu was allowed by the great Mogul 
for his own pride and the beneiit of his ofSccrs. Bernier's patron was 
P^ge-Hazari, commander of 5000 horse ; of which he maintained 
no more than 500 (Voyages, tom. i, p. 283> 

^ Timour himself fixes at 400,000 meo the Ottcmian ^my (Insti. 
tutiona^ p. 253), which is reduced to 150,000 by Phronza (L i, c. 29)f , 
and swelled by the German soldier to 1,400,000, It^ is evident that 
the Moguls were the more numerous. 
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CHAP, nate Sevas. In the meanwhik, Timour moved 

T Srv 

' fromthe Araxes through the countries of Amrenia 
and Anatolia : his boldness was secured by the 
wisest precautions ; his speed was guided by order 
and discipline ; and the woods, the mountains, 
and the rivers, were diligently explored by the 
flying squadrons, who marked road and pre- 
ceded his standard. Firm in his |diaat of hght- 
ing-in'tlm heart of the Ottoman kingdom, he 
avoided their camp ; dextrously inclined to the 
left ; occupied Caesarea ; traversed the salt de- 
sert and the river Halys ; and invested Angora : 
while the sultan, immoveable and ignorant in his 
post, compai’ed the Tartar swiftness to the crawl- 
ing of a snail he returned on the wings of 
Battle of indignation to the relief of Angora ; and as both 
generals were alike impatient for action, the 

hninc«tidix^ ^gbi^df 
Timour andtheshame of Bajazet. For this signal 
victory, the Mogul emperor was indebted to him- 
self, to the genius of the moment, and the dis- 
cipline of thirty years. He had improved the 
tactics, without violating the manners, of his 
nation,* whose force still consisted in the missile 
weapons, and rapid evolutions, of a numerous 

* It may not be useless to mark the dietapees between Angewa and 
the neighbouring cities, by the joumies the caravans, each of twenty 
or twenty-five miles ; to Smyrna 20, to Siotahia 10, to Boiirsa 10, 
to I asarca 9, to Sinope 10, to Nicomedia 9, to Constantinople 1 2 or 
13, (see Tournefort, Voyage au Levant, tom. li, lettre xxi). 

* See the Systems of Tactics in the Institutions, which the Engfish 
editors have illustrated with elaborate plans (p. 373-407). 
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From a single troop to a great army, char 
^ mode of attack was the same; a foremost line 
first advanced to.tiie charge, and was supported 
in a just ord^M^I^ squadro;^ of the great 
vanguard. ®te general’s eye watched over the 
field, and at his command the front and re^ of 
the right and left wings successively .raoved-for- 
wards in their several divisions, and in a direct 
or oblique line : the enemy was pressed by eighteen 
or twenty attacks ; and each attack aflGorded a 
chance of victory. If they all proved fruitless, 
or unsuccessful, the occasion was worthy of the 
emperorhimself, who gavetbesignal of advanci^ 
to the standard and main bodj^ . 
person.* But in the battle of Angora, the mmn 
body itself was scqipcMted, <m t^e flanks, and in 

commanded by the sons and grandsons of Timmir; 
TheconquerorofHindostan ostentatiously shewed 
a line of elephants, the trophies, rather than the 
instruments of victory : the use ol the Greek fire 
was familiar to the Moguls and Ottomans : but 
bad they borrowed from Europe the recent in- 
ventkm of gunpowder and cannon, the artificial 
thunder, in the hands of eitber nation, must have 
turned the fortune of the day.“ In that day. 


* The sultan himself (says Tiraour) must then put the foot of cou- 
rage into the stirrup of patience. A Tartar metaphor, which is lost 
in the English, but preserved in the French, version of the Institutes 
<1V 1S6, 1ST). 

* The Greek fire, on Timour’s side, is attested by Sher^feddin 
<1. V, c. *7) ; but Voltaire’s strange suspicion, that some cannon, in- 
scribed with strange characters, must have been sent by that mooareh 
to Dehli, is refuted by the uoiversal sUeoce of contemporaries. 
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CHAP. Bajazet displayed the qualities of a soldier and a 
chief : hut his genius sunk under a stronger as- 
cendant ; and from various motives, the greatest 
part of his troops failed him in the decisive 
moment. His rigour and avarice had provoked a 
mutiny among the Turks; and even his son 
Soliman too hastily withdrew from the field. 
The forces of Anatolia, loyal in their revest, were 
drawn awayto the banners of their lawful princes. 
His Tartar allies had been tempted by the letters 
and emissaries of Timour ;* who reproached 
their ignoble servitude under the slaves of their 
fathers ; and offered to their hopes the dominion 
of their new', or the liberty of their ancient, 
country. In the right wing of Bajazet, the cuiras- 
siers of Europe charged, with faithful hearts and 
irresistible arms; but these men of iron were soon 
O i g N lii Mi lis jBiimiMg . pur- 
' jihtkartes' alone, witb^ cavalry 

or missile weapons, were encompassed by the circle 
of the M(^l hunters. Their valour was at 
length oppressed by heat, thirst, and the weight 
of numbers ; and the unfortunate*sultan, afflicted 
with the gout in his hands and feet, was transport- 
ed from the field on the fleetest of his horses. He 
Defeat andwas putsued and taken by the titular khan of 
Bajazet. Zagatai ; and after his capture, and the defeat of 
the Ottoman powers, tibe kingdom of Anatolia 

* Timour has dissembled this secret and important negociation with 
the Tartars, which is indisputably proved by the joint evidence of the 
.Arabian (tom. i, c. 47, p. 391), Turkish (Annal. Leunclav. p. 321), 
and Persian historians (Kbondenrir, apud d’Herbelot, p. 882). 
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'^su^lltted to the oonqi^ror, who planted his chap. 
s^^dard at Kiotahi^ dispersed on all sides 
tae iiijyiidters of rapiii^'and destruction. Mirza 
Mehemmed eldest- and best beloved 

of his gtaDdseiw^' was dispatched to Boursa, with 
thirty thousand horse ; and such was his jouthful 
ardour, that he arrived with only ibnr thotisand 
at the gates of the capital, after perfonmt^^' 
five days a march of two hundred and thirty miles. 

Yet fear is still more rapid in its course ; and 
Soliman, the son of Bajazet, bad already passed 
over to Europe with the royal treasure. Thb 
spoil, however, of the palace and city was im- 
mense : the inhabitants had escaped ; but the' 
buildings, for theinost part of wood, were reduced 
to ashes. From Boursa, the grandson of Timour 
advanced to Nice, even yet a fair and flouiisbing 
city ; and the Mogul squadrons were only stopped 
by the waves of the Propontis. The same success 
attended the other mirzas and emirs in their 
exciwsions: and Smyrna, defended by the zeal 
and courage of the Rhodian knights, alone de- 
served the presence of the emperor himself. After 
an obstinate defence, the place was taken by 
storm ; all that breathed was put to the sword ; 
and the heads of the Christian heroes were launch- 
. ed from the engines, on board of two cai’racks, or 
great ships of Europe, that rode at anchor in the 
harbour. The Moslems of Asia rejoiced in then- 
deliverance from a dangerous and domestic foe, 
and a parallel was drawn between the two rivals, ^ 
by observing that Timour, in fourteen days, had 
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CHAP, reduced a fortress which bad sustfdned seven 
LXv. ygmfg siege, or at least the blockade of Baja- 
zet.^ 

The histo- The ivon cage in which Bajazet was imprison- 
ed by Tamerlane, so long and so often repeated 
as a moral lesson, is now rejected as a fable by 
the modern writers, wko smile, at the vulgar cre- 
dulity.* They ^pecd with confidet^ to the 
Per^an hiatMy. of Sherefeddin Ali, which has 
been given to our curiosity in a French version, 
and from which I shall collect and abridge a more 
specious narrative of this memorable transaction, 
disproved No sooucr was Timour informed that the captive 
by the Per- Ottoman was at the door of his tent, than he 

eian histo- , 

an of Tu graciously stept forwards to receive him, seated 
’ him by his side, and mingled with just reproaches 
a soothing pity for his rank and misfortune. 

the web which you have woven, the thorns 
“ of the tree which yourself have planted. I 
“ wished to spare, and even to assist, the cham- 
“ pion of the Moslems : you braved our threats ; 
“ you despised our friendship ; you forced us to 
“ enter your kuigdoni with our invincible armies. 
“ Behold the event. Had you vanquished, I am 

^ For the war of Anatolia or Ronm, I add some hints in the Insti- 
tutions to the copious narratives of Sherefeddin (1. v, c. ^nd 

Arabshah (tom. ii, c. 20-3.>). On this part only of Timour's history, 
t is lawful to quote the Turks (Cantemir, p.'53. S5.‘ Annal. Leun. 
clav. p. 320-322) and the Greeks (Phranza, L i, c. 29. Ducas, c. 
14-17. Chalcondyles, 1. iii). 

* The scepticism of Voltaire (F.ssai sur PHistoire Generale, c. SS) 
is ready on this, as on every occasion, to rqect a popular tale, and to 
diminish the magnitude of vice and virtue ; and on most occasions his 
incredulity is reasonable. 
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igfiorant of the fattiwhich you reserved for chap. 
'^ysdf and my tro^' But I disdain tore- 
“ taliate : your ^ hdnour are secure ; and 
« I shaJI expflBSft|i#giutituae to God by my * 

« clemency The royaJc^ve shewed 

some signsof repentance, acceptedtiioliumiliation 
of a robe of honour, and embraced udth t^s.his 
son Mousa, who, at his request, was sougl^wd 
found among the captives of the field. The 
Ottoman princes were lodged in a splendid pavi- 
lion ; and the respect of the guards could be 
surpassed only by their vigilance. On the arrival 
of the haram from Boursa, Timour restored the 
queen Despina and her daughter to- their father 
and husband ; but he piously required that the 
Servian princess, who had hitherto been indulged 
in the profession of Christianity, douid embi^e 
without delay the religion of the prophet. In the 
feast of victory, to which Bajazet was invited, 
the Mogul emperor placed a crown on his head 
and a sceptre in his hand, with a solemn assurance 
of restoring him with an increase of glory to the 
throne of his ancestors. But the effect of this 
{womisewas disappointed by the sultan’s untimely 
death: amidst the care of the most sddlful phy- 
sicians, he expired of £tn apoplexy at Akshehr, 
the Antioch of Pisidia, about nine months after 
his defeat. The victor dropped a tear over his 
grave ; his body, with royal pomp, was conveyed ■ 
to the mausoleum which he had erected at Boursa ; 
and his son Mousa, after receiving a rich pre*sent 
of gold and jewels, of horses and armsj,-was ,ini 
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attested, 1 
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French ; 
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vested by a patent in red ink with the kingdom 
of' Anatolia. 

Such is the portrait of a generous conqueror, 
which has been extracted from his own memo- 
rials, and dedicated to his son and grandson, 
nineteen years after his decease,* and, at a time 
when the truth was remembered by thousands, a 
manifest falsehood would have implied a satire on 
his real conduct. Weighty indeed is this evi- 
dence, adopted by all the Persian histories s’* yet 
flattery, more especially in the East, is base and 
audacious ; and the harsh and ignominious treat- 
ment of Bajazet is attested by a chain of witnesses, 
some of whom shall be produced in the order of 
'their time and country. 1. The reader has not 
forgot the garrison of French, whom the mar- 
shal Boucicault left behind him for the defence 
of Cqns^tpe^e* to 

the earliest and most faithful intelligence 
of the overthrow of their great adversary ; and 
it is more than probable that some of them ac- 
companied the Greek embassy to the camp of 
Tamerlane. From their account, the hardships 
of the prison and death of Bajazet are affirmed by 
the marshal’s servant and historian, within the 


> See the of Sherefeddio, (L v, c. 49, 59, 53, 59, 60). Thin 
work was finished at Shirai, in the year 1494, and dedicated to sul- 
tan Ibrahim, the son of Sharofch, the son of Timour, who reigned in 
Farsistan in his father's lifetime. 

^ After the perusal of Khondemir, Elm Schounah, &c. the learned 
d’HeAelot (Bibliot. Orientate, p. 888 ) may affirm, that this fable ie 
not mentioned in the most authentic histories ; but his denial of the 
risible testimony of Arabshah, leases some room to 8 usi)ect his eceu-, 
racy. 
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'iJis^ce of seven years.® A The name of Poggius chap, 
tfil Italian,* is deservedly fmnous among the re- 
vivers of learning in the fifteenth century. His 2, By ch* 
elegant dialogue vicissitudes of fortune* ******“*’ 

was composed^ih' & fiftieth year, twenty-eight 
years after the Turkish victoiy of Tamerlane f 
whom he celebrates as not inferior to the illus- 
trious barbarians of antiquity. Of his explints 
and discipline, Poggpus was informed by several • 
ocular witnesses ; nor does he forget an exam- 
ple so apposite to his theme as the Ottoman mo- 
narch, whom the Scythian confined like a wild 
beast in an iron cage, and exhibited a spectacle 
to Asia. I might add the autbmity of two 
Italian chronicles, perhaps of an earlier date, 
which would prove at least that the same story, 
whether false or true, was imported into Burope 

' Et fut lui meme (Bajazet) pris, et men^ en prison, en laquelje 
tnourut de dun mart ! Memoires de BoucicauU, p. i, c. 37. These 
memoirs were composed while the marshal was stiii governor of Ge- 
noa, from whence he was expelled in the year 14p09, by a popular in- 
surrectloD (Muratori, Aonali d’ltalia, tom. xii, p. 473, 474). 

The reader will find a satisfactory account of the life and writ- 
ings of Poggius in the Poggiana, an entertaining work of M. Lenfant, 
and in tlk Bibliotheca i-atina media et infima aEtatis of Fabriciua 
(tom. V, p, SpS-SOS). P^ggioa waajMrn in the year 138<^ and £ed 
in 1459. 

“ The dialogue de Varietate Fortunae (of which a complete and ele- 
gant edition has been published at Paris in 1723, in Ito) was com- 
posed a short time before the death of pope Martin v (p. 5), and coq. 
sequently about the end of the year 1430. 

t See a splendid and eloquent encomium of Tamerlane, p. 3fi-49, 
ipse enjm novi (says Poggius) qui fuere in ejus castris Be- 

gem vivum cepit, caveaque in modum fera inciusam per omimm 
Asiam circumtulit egregium admirandum que spactaculum fortunir. 

VBL. XU. 
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CHAp. ^th fost tidings of the revolution* 3. At 
the time when Poffffius flourished at Rome, Ah- 
3,bj% med Ebn Arabshah,pomposed at Damascus the 
Arabs; and m^evolent history of Timour, for 

which he had collected materials in his journies 
over Turkey and Tartary."* Without any possible 
correspondence between t)^e ^d the Ara- 
bian writer, they agrpe in the fnet of %e iron 
cage ; apd their ^reement is a striking proof of 
their common veracity. Ahmed Arobshah like- 
wise relates another outrage, which Bajazet en- 
dured, of a more domestic and tender nature. 
Idis indiscreet mention of women and divorces 
was deeply resented by the jealous Tartar : in the 
feast of vict 9 ry, the wine was served by female 
cupbearers, and the sultan beheld his own concu- 
bines and wives confounded among the slaves, 
and exposed without a veil to the eyes of intem- 
peraiide.’ *^o‘^apc 

that his successors, except in a single instance, 
have abstained from legitimate nuptials ; and the 
Ottoman practice and belief, at least in the six- 
teenth century, is attested by the observing Bus- 
bequius,' ambassador from the court of Vienna 


* The Chronicon Tarvisianum (in Muratori, Script. Rerum Italica- 
rum, tom. xix, p. W)0) and the Annalea Katensea (tom. xviii, p. 974). 
The two Buthoni, Andrea de Bedusiis de Quero, and James de Delay to, 
were both contemporaries, and both chancellors, the one of Trevigi, 
the other of Ferrara. The evidence of the former is the mostpo^tive. 

^ See Arabshah, tom. ii, c. 28, 34. He travelled in re^ones Ru- 
niaeas, .. h. 839 (a d. 1435, July 27), tom. ii, c. 2, p. 13. 

‘ Busbequius in LegMione Turcica, epist. i, p. 52. Yet his re. 
•spectable .authority i» somewhat shaken by the subsequent marriages 
of Amurath ii with a Servian, and of Mahomet n with an A|i»tjc, 
inincess (Cantemir, p. 83, 93). 
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i^ ike great iSoIiman, 4. Such is the separation chap. 
flf language, that the testimony of a Greek is not ^ 
less indej^ndent than ^t of a Latin or an Arab. 4, by the 
I suppress the names of Chalcoqdyles and Ducas, ' 
who flourished in a later period, and who speak in 
a less positive tone ; but more attention is due to 
George Phranza,'' protovestiare of the last em- 
perors, and who was born a year before the 
battle of Angora. Twenty-two-years after that 
event, he was sent ambassador to Amurath.the 
second ; and the historian might converse with 
some veteran janizaries, who had been made 
prisoners with the sultan, and had themselves 
seen him in his iron cage. 5. The last evidence, 
in every sense, is that of the Turkish annals, 
which havebeen consulted or transcribed by Leun- 
clavius, Pocock,and Cantemir.' They unanimous- 
ly deplore the captivity of the iron cage ; and 
some credit may be allowed to national historians, 
who cannot stigmatize the Tartar without un- 
covering the shame of their king and country. 

From these opposite premises, a fair and mode- Probable 
" , , , , r *• c j concluswn. 

rate conclusion may be deduced. 1 am satisneu 
that Sherefeddin Ali has faithfully described the 
first ostentatious interview, in which the con- 
queror, whose spirits were harmonized by success, 
affected the character of generosity. But his 
mind was insensibly alienated by the unseasonable 
arrogance of Bajazet ; the complaints of his ene« 

‘ Se« Ow testimony of George Phranza 0- i. <:• 29l> and hia life in 
Hanckius (de Script. Byzant. p. i, c. 40). Chalcondyles and Ducaa 
Speak in general terms of Bajaaet’s chaint* 

* Annales Leunclav. p. 321. Pocotk, Prolegomen. ad 
Pyoast. Ganteqair, ^ 55. 
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CHAP, mies, the Anatolian princes, were just End vehc- 
^ ^ ment; and Timour betrayed a design of leading 
his royal captive in triumph to Samarcand. An 
attempt to facilitate his escape, by digging a mine 
under the tent, provoked the Mogul emperor to 
impose a harsher restraint; and in his perpetual 
marches, an iron cage on a waggon might be 
invented, not as a wanton insult, but as a rigor- 
ous precaution. Timour bad read in, some fa- 
bulous history a similar treatment of one of his 
predecessors, a king of Persia ; and Bajazet was 
condemned to represent the person, and expiate 
Death of the guilt of the Roman Cabsar.™ But the strength 
f.^D*Tio3 mind and body fainted under the trial, and 

aiarch 9. Ms premature death might, without injustice, be 
ascribed to the severity of Timour. He warred 
not with the dead ; a tear and a sepulchre were 
aR'ihM 

delivered from his power ; and if Mousa, the son 
of Bajazet, w'as permitted to reign over the ruins 
of Boursa, the greatest j)art of the province of 
Anatolia had been restored by the conqueror to 
their lawful sovereigns. 

Term of From the Irtish and Volga to the Persian gulf, 

thft COri" ^ r5 “ 

quests of and from the Ganges to Damascus and the Ar- 
I*d.T 403. <^Wpelago, Asia was in the hands of Timour ; his 
armies were invincible, his ambition was bound- 

“ A Sapor, a king of Persia, had been made prisoner, and inclosed 
in the figure of a cow’s hide, by Maximian or Galerins Csesar. Such 
is the fable related by Eutychius (Annal. tom. i,p. 431, vers. Pocock> i 
The recollection of the true history (Decline and Fail, &c. vol. ii, 
p. 144^1,56) will teach us to appreciate the knowledge of the Orien- 
fiiis of the .'ges which precede the hegira. 
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and his zeal might aspire to conquer and chap. 
ifeon vert .the Christian kingdoms of the West, 
which ahr^dj^ tremhted at hi» name. He touched 
the utmost verger^ the land ; but an insuperable, 
though narrowi 'sea rolled, between the two con- 
tinents of Europe and Asia;* and- the lord of 
so many tomans, or myriads, of hmse, waa mH: 
master of a single galley. The two passages Of 
the Bosphorus and Hellespont, of Constantinople 
and Gallipoli, were possessed, the ofte by the 
Christians, the other by the Turks. On this great 
occasion, they forgot the difference of religion, 
to act with union and firmness in the common 
cause : the double straits Avere guarded with 
ships and fortifications; and they separately with- 
held the transports which Timour demanded of 
either nation, under the pretence of attacking 
their enemy. At the same time, t^iey soothed 
his pride with tributary gifts and suppliant em- 
bassies, and prudently tempted him to retreat 
with the honours of victory. Soliman, the son 
of Bajazet, implored his clemency for his father 
and himself; accepted, by a red patent, the 
investiture of the kingdom of Romania, which 
he already held by the sword ; and reiterated 
his ardent wish, of casting liin>self in i)erson at 
the feet of the king of the world. The Greek 

• Arabshah (tom. ii, c. 25) describes, like a curious traveller, tJie 
straits of Gallipoli and Constantinople. To acquire a just idea of 
these events, I have compared the narratives and prejudices of the 
Moguls, Turks, Greeks, and Arabians. The Spanish ambassador 
mentions this hostile union of the Christians and Ottomans (Vie 
Timour, p. 96). 

D S 

■V 
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CHAP, emperw* (either Johh or Manuel) submitted td 
uaythe same tribute which he had stipulated with 
the Turkish sultan, and ratified the treaty by an 
Oath of allegiance, from which he could absolve 
his conscience as soon as the Mogul arms had 
t^tired from Anatolia. But the fears and fancy of 
nations ascribed totheambitiousTamerlane anew 
design of vast and romantic compass *, a design of 
subduing Egypt and Africa, marching from the 
Nile to the Atlantic ocean, entering Europe by 
the straits of Gibraltar, and after imposing his 
yoke on the kingdoms of Christendom, of return- 
ing home by the deserts of Russia and Tartary. 
This remote, and perhaps imaginary, danger was 
averted by the submission of the sultan of Egypt ; 
the honours of the prayer and the coin attested 
at Cairo the supremacy of Timour ; and a rare 
gift of 

triches, represented at Samarcand the tribute of 
the African world. Our imagination is not less 
astonished by the portrait of a Mogul, who, in 
his camp before Smyrna, meditates, and almost 
accomplishes, the invasion of the Chinese empire.*’ 
Timour was urged to this enterprise by national 
honour and religious zeal. The torrents which 
he had shed of mussulman blood could be ex- 
piated only by an equal destruction of the in- 

• Since the name of Caesar had been transferred to the sultans of 
Roum, the Greek princes of Conj*tantin<^le (Sherefeddin, 1. v, c. 54) 
were confounded with the Christian lard* of Gallipoli, Thessalonjca, 
&c. under the title of Tekkvr^ which is derived by corruption from 
the genitive r* i^Cantemir, p. 51). 

P See Sherefeddin, 1. v, c. 4, who marks, in a just itinerary, the 
loafl to China, which Arabshah (tom. ii, c. Sll"! paints in vague and 
ihtiorical colours. 
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£1^; Mid as be now stood at the gates of chap. 
fiaradise, he m%ht Best secure his glorious en 
trance* hy demoHsiBi^ the idols of China, 
founding m»sdis.iiF erer7 city, and establishing 
the professiott iff faith in one Gwl; and his prfr. 
jdiet Mahomet. The recent expohdon of the 
house of Zingis was an insuH oh the* Mogul 
name ; and the disorders of the empire Voided 
the fairest opportunity for revenge. I'he illus- 
trious Hongvou, founder of the dynasty of 
Ming, died four years before the battle of An- 
gara; and his grandson, a Weak and nhforto- 
nate youth, was burnt in his palace,' after a 
million of Chinese had perished in the ciVil 
war.** Before he evacuated Anatolia, Timour 
dispatched beyond the Sihoon a numerous 
army, rather colony, of his old and netv 
subjects,- to open the road, to subdue the pagan 
Calmucka and Mungals, and to found cities 
and magazines in the desert ; and, by the dili- 
gence of his lieutenant, lie soon received a per- 
fect map and description of the unknown re- 
gions, from the source of the Irtish to the wall 
Of China. During these preparations, the erti- 
peror achieved the final conquest of Georgia; 
passed the winter on the banks of the Araxes ; 
appeased the troubles of Persia ; and slowly re- 
turned to his capital, after a campaign of four 
years and nine months. 


^ Synoftels Hist. Sinica?, p. 74— TO (in the fourth part of the Rcla*- 
tions de Therenot), Duhalde, Hist, de la Chine (toril. i, p. 507, 509. 
folio edition); and for the chronologjy of the Chinee emperors, de 
Guigties, Hist, des Huns, tom, i, p. 71, 7?, 
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THE DECLINE AND PALL 

On Uie throne of Samarcand/ he displayed, 
in a short repose, his magnificence and power ; 
listened to the complaints of the people ; distri- 
buted a just measure of rewards and punish- 
ments ; employed his riches in the architecture 
of palaces and temples ; and gave audience to 
the ambassadors of Egypt, Arabia India, Tar- 
tary, Russia, and Sptdn, the last of whom pre- 
sented a suit of tapestry which eclipsed the pen- 
cil of the Oriental artists. The marriage of six 
of the emperor’s grandsons was esteemed an 
act of religion as well as of paternal tenderness ; 
and the pomp of the ancient caliphs was revived 
in their nuptials. They were celebrated in the 
gardens of Canighul, decorated with innumera- 
ble tents and pavilions, which displayed the 
luxury of a great city and the spoils of a victo- 
rious 

supply fuel fm: the kitchens; the plmn was 
spread with pyramids of meat, and vases of 
every liquor, to which thousands of guests were 
courteously invited: the orders of the state, and 
the nations of the earth, were marshalled at the 
royal banquet; nor were the ambassadors of 
Europe \says the haughty Persian) excluded from 
the feast; since even the casses, the smallest of 
fish, find their place in the ocean.’ The public 


' For the return, triumph, and death, of Timour, .see Sherefeddi* 
(1. ri, c. 1-30) and Aralirhah ' tom. r, c. SS-47). 

• Sherefeddin (L vi, c. 24) mentions the ambassadors of one of the 
most potent sovereigns of Europe. We know that it was Henry in, 
king of Castile ; and the curious relation of his two embassies is still 

extant 
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testified by illuivdoMioos and masquer- chap. 
sites ; the trades Qf.Sffliiarcand passed in review; 

trade was ji^PmUous to execute some 
quaint devi^, a04)^jBMrvelous pageant, with the 
materials of i^eir peculiar art,,. After the mar- 
riage-contracts had been ratifed Igr the eadhis, 
the bridegrooms and their brides retired.to^^e 
nuptial chambers ; nine times, according to tl^ 

Asiatic fashion, they were dressed and undressed; 
and at each change of apparel, pearls and rubies 
were showered on their, heads, and contemptu- 
ously abandoned to their attendants. A general 
indulgence was proclauned : every law was 
laxed, every pleasure was allow^j the pe«fde 
was free, the sovereign was idle ; and the histo- 
rian of Timour may remark, that, after devoting 
fifty years to tjm <^tainment of empire, the only 
happy period of his life were the two months in 
which he ceased to exercise bis power. But he 
was soon awakened to the cares of government 
and war. The standard was unfurled for the 
invasion of China ; the emirs made tlieir report 
of two hundred thousand, the select and veteran 
soldiers of Iran and Touran ; their baggage and 
provisions were transported by five hundred great 
W'aggons, and an immense train of horses and 
camels : and the troops might prepare for a long 
absence, since more than six months were em- 



extant (Mariana, HisL Hispan. !. xix, c. 11, tom. ii, p. 329, 33(1. 
Avertissement a THist. de Timur Bee, p. 28-33). There appear! 
likewise to have been some correspondence betw een the Mogul empq* 
ror and the court of Charles vii, king of France (Uistoire de France, 
par Velly et VUlaret, tom. xii, p. 338). 
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CHAP, ployed io the tranquil journey of a carav^m from 
Ssenarcand to Pekin. Neither age, nor the 
severity of the winter, could retard the impati- 
ence of Timour; he mounted on horseback, passed 
the Sihoon on the ice, marched seventy-six para- 
s^gs, three hundred miles, from his capital, and . 
pitched his last camp in the ndighbourhood of 
Otrar, where he was expected; the ahgel of 
His death death. FatigoC, and the indiscreet use df iced 

on the road i it 

to China, water accelerated the progress of his fever ; and 
April conqueror of Asia expired in the seventieth 

year of his age, thirty-five years after he had 
ascended the throne of Zagatai. His designs 
were lost ; his armies were disbanded ; China w^s 
saved ; and fourteen years after his decease, the 
most powerful of his children sent an embassy of 
friendship and commerce to the court of Pekin.* 
cturacter The faBAeofAPHiletfr haa 
*f Timour! Wert;'; hb posterby b stdl invesfcd with the ilh- 
perial title; and the admirafioft of his subjects. 
Who revered himf almost as a deity, may be justi- 
fied, in some degree, by the pfaise or confession 
of his bitterest enemies." Although he was lame 
of an hand and foot, his form and stature were 
not unworthy of his rank ; and hb vigorous 
health, so essential to himself and to the world, 

* See the traiislalion of the Persian aecotitit of tbeir eitthsAsy, a 
curious anti original piece On fourth part of the Relations de 
Tlicvenoi). They presented the emperor of China with an old horse 
which Timour had fontterly rode. It was in the year 1419 that they 
departed from the court of Herat, to which’ place they returned in 
1422 from Pekin. 

“ From Ardhj«hah, tom. li, c. 99. The bright or softer colours are 
harrewed from Shsrefeddin, d'Herbelot, and the Institutions. 
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wM corroborated by temperance and exercise. tkAk 
In his familiar di^cwffse he w® grave and modest, . 
and if he was of the Arabic language,****”^ 

he spoke, wi^ and el^§PBHce, the Persian 
and Tnrl^ Idioms. It was his delight to con- 
verse, with the learned on topics history and 
science ; and the amusement of his leisiire hours 
was the game of chess, which he improved* of 
corrupted, with new refinements.* In his reli- 
gion, he was a zealous, though not perhaps an 
orthodox, mussulman ; ^ but his sound under- 
standing may tempt us to believe, that a supetf- 
stitious reverence for omens and pr«^e^% 
saints and astrologers, was only afiteted Kh 
instrument of policy. In the government of a 
Vast empa% he Rtood ^one andid^lute, with- 
out a reM to c^ipose his pow^, % favi!)aEHie^4e 
seduce his affections, or a minister to mislead his 
judgment. It was his firmest maxim, that what- 
ever might be the consequence, the word of the 
prince should never be dbputed or recalled ; but 
his foes have maliciously observed, that the coiit* 
maods of anger and destruction were more strictly 
executed than those of beneficence and fhvoiw. 

His sons and grandsons, of whmn Timour left 
six-and-thirty at his decease, were liis first and 


* His new system was multiplied from 32 pieces and C4 squares, to 
56 pieces and 110 or 130 squares. Hut, except in his court, the old 
game has been thought sufficiently elaborate. The Mogul empetbf 
was rather pleased than hurt, with the tictory of a subject: a chess* 
player will feel the value of this encomium I 

y See, Sherefeddin, I, v, c. 15, 25. Arabshah (tom. c. 96, p. 
801, 803) reproves the impiety of Timour and the Moguls, who ai* 
most preferred to the koran, thcya«ca, or law of Zingis tcui Dens 
maledicat); nor will he believe that Sharokh had abolished the ikc 
and authority of that pt^an code. 
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*1^^* submissive subjects; and whenever they 
de'Wated from their duty, they were corrected, 
according to the laws of Zingis, with the baston- 
ade, and afterwards restored to honour and com- 
mand. Perhaps his heart was not devoid of the 
social virtues ; perhaps he was not incapable of 
loving his friends, and pardoidng his enemies ; 
but the rules of morality are founded on the 
public interest; and it may be sufficient to applaud 
the wisdom of a monarch, for the liberality by 
which he is not impoverished, and for the justice 
by which he is strengthened and enriched. To 
maintain the harmony of authority and obedience, 
to chastise the proud, to protect the weak, to 
reward the deserving, to banish vice and idleness 
from his dominions, to secure the traveller and 
■ merchant, to restrain the depredations of the 
soldier, 

tD ehfcOurage industry and learning, and, by an 
equal and moderate assessment, to increase the 
revenue, without increasing the taxes, are indeed 
the duties of a prince ; but, in the discharge of 
these duties, he finds an ample and immediate 
recompense. Timour might boast, that, at his 
accession to the throne, Asia was the prey of 
anarchy and rapine, whilst under bis prosperous 
monarchy a child, fearless and unhurt, might 
carry a purse of gold from the east to the west. 
Such was his confidence of merit, that from this 
reformation he derived excuse for his victories, 
and a title to universal dominion. The four fol- 


lowing observations will serve to appreciate his 
jclaiin to the public gratitude ; and perhaps we 
shall conclude, that the Mogul emperor was 
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rgibor' the scourge tbaH-the benefactw of man- chap. 
Jl&cl. 1 . If some paprtial' disorders, some local 
oi^re^icms, li^lded by the sword of Ti- 
mour, the remedy: far xmHre pernicious than 

the disease*/ i^their rapine; cruelty, and discord, 
the .petty tyrants of Persia might afflict their 
subjects ; but whole nations were crushed imder 
the footsteps of the reformer. The ground which 
had been occupied by flourishing cities was often 
marked by his abominable trophies, by columns, 
or pyramids, of human heads. . Astracan, Cariz- 
me, Delhi, Ispahan, Bagdad, Aleppo, Damas- 
cus, Boursa, Smyrna, and a thousand others, 
were sacked, or burnt, or utterly destroyed, in 
his presence, and by his troops ; and perhaps his 
conscience would have been startled, if a priest or 
philosopher had dared to number the millions of . 
victims whom he had sacrificed to the establish- 
ment of peace and order 2, His most destruc- 
tive wars were rather inroads than conquests. 

He invaded Turkestan, Kipzak, Russia, Hindus- 
tan, Syria, Anatolia, Armenia, and Georgia, with- 
out a hope or a desire of preserving those dis- 
tant provinces. From thence he departed, laden 
with spoil ; but he left behind him neither troops 
to awe the contumacious, nor magistrates to pro- 
tect the obedient, natives. When he had broken 


‘ Besides the bloody passages of this narrative} I must refer to an 
anticipation in the sixth volume of the Decline and Fall, which, in a 
bingie note (p- 56, note 25), accumulates near 300,000 heads of tha 
monuments of his cruelty. Except in Rowe’s play on the fifth of 
November, I did not expect to hear of Timour’s amiable moderation 
(White’s preface, p. 7), Yet I can excuse a generous enthusiasm ia 
the reader, and still more in the editor, of the Jtutitvtiont* 
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CHAP, the fatarieof their ancient government, he aban-' 
doncd them to the evils which his invasion had 
a g^ avated or caused ; nor were these evils com- 
pensated by any present or possible benefits. 
3. The kingdoms of Transoxiana and Persia Avere 
tlie proper field which he laboured to cultivate 
and adorn, as the perpetual inheritance of his 
family. But his peaceful labours were often 
1 interrupted, and sometimes blasted, by the ab- 
sence of the conqueror. While he triumphed on 
the Volga or the Ganges, his servants, and even 
his sons, forgot their master and their duty. 
The public and private injuries were poorly re- 
dressed by the tardy rigour of enquiry and pu- 
nishment ; and we must be content to praise the 
Institutions of Timour as the specious idea of 3 
• perfect monarchy. 4 . Whatsoever might be 
the h lesgii^ oH hia administratioii, they eva- / 
porated AVith his life. To reign, rather ^an to 
govern, was the ambition of his children and 
grandchildren," the enemies of each other and 
of the people. A fragment of the empire was up- 
held with some glory by Sharokh his youngest 
son ; but after his decease, the scene was again 
involved in darkness and blood ; and before the 
end of a century, Transoxiana and Persia were 
trampled by the Uzbeks from the north, and the 
Turkmans of the black and white sheep. The 
race of Timour would have been extinct, if an 
hero, his descendant in the fifth degree, had not 

• Consult the last chapters of Sherefeddin and Arabshah, and M. 
lie Guignes (Hist, des Huns, tom. iv, 1. xxj, Fraser’s History of Na» 
dir Shah, p. i-G2. The story of Timour’s descendants is imperfectly 
fold, and the second and third parts of Sherefeddin are unknown. 
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before the Uzbek apms to the conquest of chap. 
Q^dostap. His spocessprs (the great Moguls)" 
extep^d t^cir swa.y frpm the mountains of 
Cashmir to Cppe Cg^mip. and from Candahar 
to the gulf <3^ Bengal. Since the reign of Au- 
rupgzebe, their empire has been diasolyed ; their 
treasures of Delhi have been rifled hy a Per- 
sian robber, and the richest of their kingdmns is 
now possessed by a company of Christian mer- 
chants, of a remote island in the Northern ocean. 

Far different was the fate of the Ottoman civa war* 
monarchy. The massy trunk was bent to the®*!*®®®™ 

■I , of BAjazetf 

gTQund, but no sooner did the huriicane pass»A.s. i4os^ 
away, than it again rose with vigmr m»d ****’ 
more lively vegetation. When Timour, in every 
sen^e, had evacuated Anatolia, he left -the cities 
withpp^ a-.j^lace, a mmvrti^ . 

open country was overspread with hordes of shep- 
herds and robbers of Tartar or Turkman origin ; 
the recent conquests of Bajazet were restored to 
tjie emirs, one of whom, in base revenge, demo- 
lished bis sepulchre ; and bis five sons were eager, 
by civ4 discord, to consume the remnant of their 
patrimony. 1 shall enumerate their names in. the 
order of their age and actions.* 1. It is doubt- j musu- 
ful, whether I relpte the story of the true Musta^ > 
pha, or of an impostor, who personated that lost 

Shah AHum, the present Mogul, is in the fourteenth degree from 
Timour, by Miran Shah, his third son. See the second volume of 
Dow’s History of Hindostan. 

^ The civil wars, from the death of Bajazet to that of Mustapha, 
are related according to the Turks, b l>emetrius Cantemir (p. 58- 
8^. Of the Greeks, Chalcondjies I. H' and v), Phranza (1. i, c, 
oSj, and Ducat ic* the a«t is the most copious and ben In* 
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CHAP, prince. He fought by his father’s side in the bat- ' 
tie ef Angora : but when the captive sultan was 
permitted to inquire for his children, Mousa a- 
lone could be found; and the Turkish historians, 
the slaves of the triumj»hantfaction, are persuaded 
that his brother was confounded among the slain. 
If Mustapha escaped from that disastrous field, 
he was concealed twelve years from hiS Mends and 
enemies, till he emerged in Thessaly, and was 
hailed by a numerous party, as the son and suc- 
cessor of Bajazet. His first defeat would have 
been his last, had not the true, or false, Musta- 
pha been saved by the Greeks, and restored, after 
the deceaseofhis brother Mahomet, to liberty and 
empire. A degenerate mind seemed to argue his 
spurious birth ; and if, on the throne of Adrian- 
ople, he was adored as the Ottoman sultan, his 
flight, Ws Jett^s, ^d ^ igno^no^s de. 

Uveiedjdiie^^poetor to popidaur oanies^^ AiiS- 
milar character and clmm was asserted by several 
rival pretenders ; thirty persons are said to have 
suffered under the name of Mustapha ; and these 
frequent executions may perhaps insinuate, that 
the Turkish court was not perfectly secure of the 
?, Isa; death of the lawful prince. 2. After his father’s 
(mptivity, Isa** reigned for some time in the neigh- 
bourhood' of Angora, Sinope, and the Black 
sea ; and his ambassadors were dismissed from 
the presence of Timour with fair promises and 
honourable gifts. But their master was soon de- 
prived of his province and life, by a jealous bro- 


Arabfhah, tom. ii, c. 26, whose testimony on this occasion is 
weighty and >aluab!e. The existence of Isa (unknown to the Turks) 
ii likewise continEed by Sbercfeddm (1. v, c. a?). 
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ther, the sovereign of Amasia; and the final event chap. 
suggested a pious allusion, that the law of Moses 
and Jesus, of Isa and Mousa had been abrogated 
by the greater Mahomet. 3 . Solitnan is not num- 3. Soiiman, 
bered in the list of the Turkish emperors : yet 
checked the victorious progress of the Moguls ; 
and after their departure, united for a while the 
thrones of Adrianople and Boursa. In war he 
was brave, active, and unfortunate ; his courage 
was softened by clemency ; but it was likewise in- 
flamed by presumption, and corrupted by in- 
temperance and idleness. He relaxed the nerves 
of discipline, in a government where either the 
subject or the sovereign must continually tremble; 
his vices alienated tlie chiefs of the army and the 
law; and his daily drunkenness, so contemptible 
in a prinoe and a man, was doubly odious in a 
disciple of the prophet. In the slumber of intoxi- 
cation he was surprised by his brother Mousa ; 
and as he fled from Adrianople tow'ards the By- 
zantine capital, Soiiman was overtaken and slain 
in a bath, after a reign of seven years and ten 
months. 4. The investiture of Mousa degraded 4 . Mousa, 
him as the slave of the Moguls : his tributary 
kingdom of Anatolia was confined within a nar- 
row limit, nor could his broken militia and e;;jpty 
treasury contend with the hardy and veteran 
bands of the sovereign of Romania. Mousa tied 
in disguise from the palace of Boursa ; traversed 
the Propontis in an open boat ; wandered over 
the Wallachian and Si’rvian bills ; and after some 
vain attempts, ascended thethrone of Adrianople, 
so recently stained with the blood of Soiiman 
vo^,. xii. 
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CHAP. In a reign of three years and a half, hk troops 
were victorious against the Christians of Hungary 
and the Morea ; but Mousa was ruined by hhs 
timorous disposition and unseasonable clemency. 
After resigning the sovereignty of Anatolia, he 
fell a victim to the perfidy of his ministers, and 
the superior ascendant of his Itfother Mahomet, 
foe”• **'”' victory oi Mahomet was the just 

A. o. i4ia.recompeiice 'of his prudence and moderation. 
Before his father’s captivity, the royal youth had 
been entrusted with the government of Amasia, 
thirty days journey from Constantinople, and the 
Turkish frontier against the Christians of Trebi- 
zond and Georgia. The castle, in Asiatic war- 
fare, was esteemed impregnable ; and the city of 
Amasia,® which is equally divided by the river 
Iris, rises on either side in the form of an amphi- 
theatre, and represents on a smaller scale the 
image of Bagdad. In his rapid career, Timour 
appears to have overlooked this obscure and con- 
tumacious angle of Anatolia; and Mahomet, 
without provoking the conqueror, maintained his 
silent independence, and chased from the province 
the last stragglers of the Tartar host. He reliev- 
ed himself from the dangerous neighbourhood of 
Isa ; but in the contests of their more powerful 
brethren, his firm neutrality was respected ; till, 
after the triumph of Mousa, he stood forth the 
heir and avenger of the unfortunate Soliman. 
Mahomet obtained Anatolia by treaty, and Ro- 
mania by arms; and the soldier whopresented him 

• Ardb^hah, loc. citat. Abtilfetla, Geograph. tab. p. 

l^n^bequiu?!, epist. i, \\ 97, m Itmeie C. P. et Amavlane 
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with the head of Mousa, was rewarded as the chap. 
benefactor of his king and country. The eighty ‘ 
years of his sole and peaceful reign were usefully 
employed in banishing the vices of civil discord, 
and restoring on a firmer basis the fabric of the 
Ottoman monarchy. His last care was the choice 
of two vizirs, Bajazet and Ibrahim,^ who might Re'S" of 
guide the youth of his son Amurath ; and such a. d. 
was their union and prudence, that they conceal- 
erf above forty days the emperor’s death, till the 
arrival of his successor in the palace of Botirsa. 

A new war was kindled in Europe by the prince, 
or impostor, jMustapha ; the first vizir lost his 
army and his head ; but the more fortunate Ibra- 
him, whose name and family are still revered, ex- 
tinguished the last pretender to the throne of Ba- 
jazet, and closed the scene of domestic hostility. 

In these conflicts, the wisest Turks, and indeed Re-union 
the body of the nation, were strongly attached 
the unity of the empire ; and Romania and Ana-®‘^‘P'''‘'’ 
toha, so often torn asunder by private ambition, 
were animatedbya strongand invincible tendency 
of cohesion. Their efforts might have instructed 
the Christian powers ; and had they occupied with 
a confederate fleet the straits of Gallipoli, the 
Ottomans, at least in Europe, must have been 
speedily annihilated. But the schism of the West, 
and the factions and wars of France and England, 
diverted the Latins from this generous enterprise: 


' The virtues of Ibrahim are praised by a contemporary Greek 
(Ducas, c. 25). His descendants are the sole nobles in Turkey : they 
content themselves with the administration of his pious foundations, 
are excused from public offices, and receive two annual visits from thf 
(ultan (Cantemir, p. 76'. 
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CHAP, they enjoyed the present respite, without athought 
of futurity ; and were often tempted by a mo- 
mentary mterest to serve the common enemy of 
their religion. A colony of Genoese,® which 
had been planted at Phocaea'* on the Ionian 
coast, was enriched by the lucrative monopoly of 
alum and their tranquillity under the Turkish 
empire was secured by the annual payment of 
tribute. In the last civil war of the Ottomans^ 
the Genoese governor, Adorno, a bold and aln- 
bitious youth, embraced the party of Amurath ; 
and undertook, with seven stout gallies, to tran- 
sport him from Asia to Europe. The sultan and 
five liiindrcd guards embarked on board tlie admi- 
ral’s ship, which was manned by eight hundred 
of the bravest Franks. His life and liberty were 
in tlv.'ir b.ands ; n ;>• can we, without reluctance, 
applaud the fidelity of Adorno, who, in the 
midst of the passage, knelt before him, and grate- 
fully accepted a discharge of his arrears of tribute. 


c See Pachymer (1. v, c. 29), Nicephoras Gregoras (1. ii, c. 1)> 
Sherefeddin 1. v, c. 57), and Ducas (c. 25). Tlie Inst of these, a 
curi'vas and careful observer, is entitled, from hb b, th and citation 
to particular credit in all that concern.*; Ionia and the islands. Among 
the natinn-. icsoited t » New Phoctea, he mcnlioii.s the English 
(, ; an early cMdence of Medlten\a'e<an tsade. 

** For the spirit of navigation, and freedom of ancient Phocsea, or 
rather •f the Phwseans, consult the first book of Herodolu'^, and the 
Geographical Index of his last and learned French translator, 
Larchcr (torn, vii, p. 299). 

‘ Phocaea is not enumerated by Pliny (Hist. Nat, xxw, 52) among 
the places productive of alum : he reckons Egypt as the fir^t, and for 
the second the i>le of ')IeIos, wbj-*.' ; lum mines are dc'^cribed by Tour- 
nefort (toni. .. >cttre •• ), a travg.' ,• and a naturalist. After the loss 
of Phocaea, the GcnoO'_, in 11-59, Ound that useful mineral in theislf*- 
■u Ischia (Isim.-iel, BouUlaud, ad Diicam, c. 2 j;. 
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They landed in sight of Mustapha and Gallipoli ; 
two thousand Italians, armed with lances and 
battle-axes, attended Amurath to the conquest of 
Adrianople ; and this venal service was soon re- 
paid by the ruin of the commerce and colony of 
Phocaea. 

If Timour had generously marched at the re- 
quest and to the relief of the Greek emperor, he 
might be entitled to the praise and gratitude of 
the christians.‘‘ But a mussuiman, who carried 
into Georgia the sword of persecution, and re- 
spected the holy warfare of Bajazet, was not dis- 
posed to pity or succour the idolaters of Europe. 
The Tartar followed the impulse of ambition ; 
and the deliverance of Constantinople was the 
accidental consequence. When Manuel abdicated 
the government, it was his prayer, r^her than 
his hope, that the ruin of the church and state 
might be delayed beyond his unhappy days ; and 
after his return from a w estern pilgrimage, he ex- 
pected every hour the news of the sad catastrophe. 
On a sudden, he was astonished and rejoiced by the 
intelligence of the retreat, the overthrow, and 
the captivity of the Ottoman, Manuel* im* 

^ The writer who has most abused this fabulous generosity is our 
ingenious Sir William Temple (his works, vol. iU, p. 3^9, 350, octa- 
vo edition), that lover of exotic virtue. After the conquest of Russia, 
&c. and the pas.^age of the Danube, his Tartar hero relieves, visits, 
admires, and refuses, the city of Constantine. His flattering pencil 
deviates in every line from the truth of history ; yet his pleasing fic« 
tions.are more excusable than the gross errors of Cantemir. 

^ For the reigns of Manuel and John, of Mahomet i, and 
Amurath n, sep the Othman history of ranterair (p. 70-95). and the 
three Greeks, Chalcondyles, Phranza, and Ducas, who is still supe- 
rior to his rivals. 
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CHAP. nfiediatCrlj sailed from Modon in the Mwea • 
^^'^‘'a^^ded the throne of Constantinople; and 
dismissed his blind competitor to an easy exile 
in the isle of Lesbos. The ambassadors of the 
son of Bajazet were soon introduced to his 
presence ; but their pride was fallen, their tone 
was modest ; they were awed by the just appre- 
hension, lest the Gre^s should open to the Mo- 
guls the gates of Europe. Soliman saluted the 
emperor by the name of father ; solicited at his 
hands the government or gift of Romania ; and 
promised to deseiwe his favour by inviolable friend- 
ship, and the restitution of Thessalonica, with the 
most important places along the Strymon, the 
Propontis, and the Black sea. The alliance of 
Soliman exposed the emperor to the enmity and 
revenge of Moursa; the Turks appeared in arms 
before the gates of Consteatinople ; but they 
were repulsed by sea and land ; and unless the 
city was guarded by some foreign mercenaries, 
the Greeks must have wondered at their own 
triumph. But, instead of prolonging the division 
of the Ottoman powers, the policy or passion of 
Manuel was tempted to assist tlie most formidable 
of the sons of Bajazet. He concluded a treaty 
with Mahomet, whose progress was checked by 
the insuperable barrier of Gallipoli : the sultan 
and his troops w^ere transported over the Bos- 
phorus ; he was hospitably entertained in the 
capital ; and his successful sally was the first step 
to the conquest of Romania. The ruin was 
.suspended by the prudence and moderation of 
the conqueror; he faithfully discharged his own 
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obligations and those of Soliman, respected the chap. 
laws of gratitude and peace ; and left the empe- 
ror guardian of his tw"© younger sons, in the vain 
hope of saving them from the jealous cruelty of 
their brothCT Amurath. But the execution of 
his last testament would have offended the na- 
tional honour and religion ; and the divan unani- 
mously pronounced, that the royal youths should 
never be abandoned to the custody and education 
of a Christian dog. On this refusal, the Byzan- 
tine councils were divided ; but the age and cau- 
tion of Manuel yielded to the presumption of 
Ms son John ; and they unsheathed a dangerous 
weapon of revenge, by dismissing the true or 
false Mustapha, who had long been detained as a 
captive and hostage, and for whose maintenance 
they received an annual pension of three hundred 
thousand aspers."’ At the door of his prison, 
Mustapha subscribed to every proposal ; and the 
keys of Gallipoli, or rather of Europe, were sti- 
pulated as the price of his deliverance. But no 
sooner was he seated on the throne of Romania, 
than he dismissed the Greek ambassadors with a 
smile of contempt, declaring, in a pious tone, 
that, at the day of judgment, be would rather 
answer for the violation of an oath, than for the 
surrender of a mussulman city into the hands of 
the infidels. The emperor was at once the enemy 
of the two rivals ; from whom he had sustained, 

" The Turkish asper (from the Greek is, or was, a piece of 

ishite or silver money, at present much debased, but which was for- 
merly equivalent to the fifty-fourth part, at least, of a Venetian ducat 
or sequin ; and the 300,000 a^iper*, a princely allowance or royal tri- 
bute, may be computed at 25001. sterling (Leunclav, Pandect. Turc* 
p. 400-408). 
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CHAP, and to whom he had offered, an injury; and thd ^ 

1 vxr * 

■ victory of Amurath was followed, in the ensuing 
spring, by the siege of Constantinople.” 

Siege of The religious merit of subduing the city of the 
Caesars attracted from Asia a crowd of volun- 
Amurath tecFS, who aspired to the crown of martyrdom : 
i’b. 1428, their military ardour was inflamed by the promise 
spoils and beautiful females^ and the sul- 
tan’s ambition was consecrated by the presence 
and prediction of Seid Bechar, a descendant of 
the prophet,” who arrived in the camp, on a 
mule, with a venerable train of five hundred dis- 
ciples. But he might blush, if a fanatic could 
blush, at the failure of his assurances. The' 
strength of the walls resisted an army of two hun- 
dred thousand Turks: their assaiiltswere repelled 
by the sallies of the Greeks and their foreign, 
mercenaries ; the old resources of defence were 
f^posed to the new engines of attack ; and the 
enthusiasm of the dervish, who was snatched to 
heaven in visionary converse with Mahometj was 
answered by the credulity of the Christians, who 
beheld the virgin Mary, in a violet garment, 
walking on the rampart and animating their 
courage.!’ After a siege of two months, Amurath 
wi^ recalled .to Bourse by a domestic revolt, 

” For the siege of Constantinople in 1422, see the particular and 
contemporary narrative of John Cananus, published by Leo Allatius» 
at the end of his edition of Acropolita (p. 188-199). 

° Cantemir, p. 80. Cananns* who describes Seid Bechar without 
naming him, supposes that the friend of Mahomet assumed in his 
amours the piivilcge of a prophet, and that the fairest of the Greek 
nun^ were promi.'^ed to the saint and his disciples. 

t For this miraculous apparition, Cananus appeals to the mussul- 
liian saint ; but w'ho \^ill bear testimony for Seid Bechar ? 
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which had been kindled by Greek treachery, and chap. 
was soon extinguished by the death of a guiltless 
brother. While he led his janizaries to new The empe- 
conquests in Europe and Asia, the Byzantine Pa^ok!! 
empire was indulged in a servile and prccarioi sS“* '• 
respite of thirty years. Manuel sunk into theJuiy 21- ’ 
grave, and John Palaeologus was permitted tooctotosu 
reign, for an annual tribute of three hundred thou- 
sand aspers, and the dereliction of almost ail tliat 
he held beyond the suburbs of Constaniincpie. 

In the establishment and restoration of thenereditaiy 
Turkish empire, the first merit must doubtless 
assigned to the personal qualities of the sultans^of “ic ot- 
since, in human life, the most important scenes***”’*"*' 
will depend on the character of a single actor. 

By some shades of wisdom and virtue, they may 
be discriminated from each other ; but, except 
in a single instance, a period of nine reigns and 
two hundred and sixty-five years is occupied, 
from the elevation of Othman to the death of 
Soliman, by a rare series of warlike and active 
princes, who impressed their subjects with obe- 
dience and their enemies with terror. Instead of 
the slothful luxury of the seraglio, the heirs of 
royalty were educated in the council and the field; 
from early youth they were entrusted by their 
fathers with the command of provinces and 
armies ; and this manly institution, which was 
often productive of civil war, must have essential- 
ly contributed to the discipline and vigour of the 
monarchy. The Ottomans cannot style them- 
selves, like the Arabian caliphs, the descendants 
dr successors of the apostle of God ; and the 
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CHAP, kindred which they claim with the Tartar khans 
of the house of Zingis appears to be founded in 
flattery, rather than in truth.’ Their origin is 
obscure; but their sacred and indefeasible right, 
which no time can erase and no violence can in- 
fringe, was soon and unalterably implanted in the 
minds of their subjects. A weak or vicious sultan 
may be deposed and stranded ; but Ms inheritance 
devolves to an Infant or an idiot ; nor has the 
most daring rebel presumed to ascend the throne 
of his lawful sovereign.* While the transient 
dynasties of Asia have been continually subverted 
a crafty vizir in the palace, or a victorious ge- 
neral in the camp, the Ottoman succession has 
been confirmed by the practice of five centuries^ 
and is now incorporated with the vital principle 
of the Turkish nation. 

spirit and constitution of that nation, a 
piine of «»• strong and singular influence may however be 
ascribed. The primitive subjects of Othroan were 
the four hundred families of wandering Turkmans, 
who had followed his ancestors from the Oxus 
to the Sangar ; and the plains of Anatolia are 
still covered w ith the white and black tents ol’ 
their i ustic brel hre n. But this original drop was 


^ See Ricaut (1. 1, c. 13). The Turkish sultans assume the title of 
khan. Yet Abulghazi is ignorant of his Ottoman cousins. 

The third grand vizir of the name of Kiuperli, who was slain at 
the battle of Salankanen in 1691 (Canterair, p. 383). presumed to say, 
that all the successors of Sollman had been fools or tyrants, and that 
it was time to abolish the race (Marsigli Stato Militate, &c. p. 28). 
This political iieretic was a good whig, and justified against the French 
ambassador tlic revolution of England (Mignot, Hist. Ottomans, tom. 
lii. p. 431). Ills presumption condemns tl-.e singular exception of 
.-('iTiruing ofiices in liie same faniily- 
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dissolved in the mass of voluntary and vanquished 
subjects, who, under the name of Turks, are 
united by the common ties of religion, language, 
and manners. In the cities, from Erzeroum to 
Belgrade, that national appellation is common to 
all the Moslems, the first and most honourable 
inhabitants ; but they have abandoned, at least 
in Romania, the villages and the cultivation of 
the land to the Christian peasants. In the vigo- 
rous age of the Ottoman government, the Turks 
were themselves excluded from all civil and mi- 
litary honours ; and a servile class, an artificial 
people, was raised by the discipline of education 
to obey, to conquer, and to command.’ From 
the time of Orchan and the first Amurath, the 
sultans were persuaded that a government of the 
sword most be renewed in each generation with 
new soldiers ; and that such soldiers must be 
sought, not in effeminate Asia, but among the 
hardy and warlike natives of Europe. The pro- 
vinces of Thrace, Macedonia, Albania, Bulgaria, 
and Servia, became the perpetual seminary of the 
Turkish army ; and when the royal fifth of the 
captives was diminished by conquest, an inhuman 
tax of the fifth child, or of every fifth year, was 
rigorously levied on the Christian families. Atthe 
age of twelve or fourteen years, the most robust 
youths were torn from their parents ; their 
names were enrolled in a book ; and from that 
moment they w ere clothed, taught, and main- 


• ChaIcond;lcs (1. \) and Ducas (c. 23) cihibit the rude lineaments 
of the Ottoman policy, and the transmutation of Christian children 
into Turkish soldiers. 
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CHAP, tained, for the public service. According to the 

' promise of their appearance, they were selected 

for the royal schools of Boursa, Pera, and Adrian- 
ople, entrusted to the care of the bashaws, or dis- 
persed in the houses of the Anatolian peasantry. 
It was the first care of their masters to instruct 
them in the Turkish language : their bodies were 
exercised by every labour that couMfortify their 
strength: they learned to wrestle, to leap, to run, 
to ^oot with the bow, and afterwards with the 
musket ; till they were drafted into the chambers 
and companies of the janizaries, and severely 
trained in the military or monastic discipline of 
the order. The youths most conspicuous' for 
birth, talents, and beauty, were admitted into the 
inferior class of agiamoglans, or the more libe- 
ral rank of ichoglans, of whom the former were 
attached to the palace, and the latter to the person 
of the prince. In four successive schools, under 
the rod of the white eunuchs, the arts of horse- 
manship and of darting the jave! 10 v cvetheirdaily 
exercise, while those of a more studious cast ap- 
plied themselves to the study of the koran, and 
the knowledge of the Arabir and Persian tongues. 
As they advanced in seniority and merit, they 
w ere gradually dismissed to military, civil, and 
even ecclesiastical employments : the longer their 
stay, the higher was their expectation ; till, at a 
mature period, they w’ere admitted into the num- 
ber of the forty agas, who stood before the sultan, 
and w ere promoted b) his choice to the govern- 
ment of provinces .and the first honours of the 
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empire.* Such a mode of institution was admi- chap. 
rably adapted to the form and spirit of a despotic 
monarchy. The ministers and generals were, in 
the strictest sense, the slaves of the emperor, to 
whose bounty they were indebted for their in- 
struction and support. When they left the se- 
'raglio, and suffered their beards to grow as the 
symbol of enfranchisement, they found them- 
selves in an important office, without faction or 
friendship, without parents and without heirs, 
dependent on the hand which had raised them 
from the dust, and which, on the slightest dis- 
pleasure, could break in pieces these statues of 
glass, as they are aptly termed by the Turkish 
proverb." In the slow and painful steps of edu- 
cation, their character and talents were unfold- 
ed to a discerning eye : the man, naked and a- 
lone, was reduced to the standard of his person- 
al merit ; and, if the sovereign had wisdom to 
chuse, he possessed a pure and boundless liber- 
ty of choice. The Ottoman candidates were 
trained by the virtues of abstinence to those of 
action ; by the habits of submission to those of , 
command. A similar spirit was diffused among 
the troops ; and their silence and sobriety, their 
patience and modesty, have extorted the rcluc- 




* This sketch of the Turkish education and discipline i'< chiefly bor- 
rowed from Ricaut’s State of the (Ittoman empire- the Stato MiUtare 
del* Imperio Ottomanno of Count Man»igli (in Haya« 1732, in folio)« 
and a Description of the Seraglio, approved by Mr* Greaves himself, 
u curious traveller, and inserted in the '^Jcond c his v,orV.s. 

“ From the senes of 115 vizirs till the siege of Vienna ^Marsigli, 
'p. 13) their place may be vaUiei at llace yeari and a half purchase. 
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CHAP, tant praise of their Christian enemies.* Nor can 
■ the Tictory appear doubtful, if we compare the 
discipline and exercise of the janizaries with the 
pride of birth, the independence of chivalry, the 
ignorance of the new levies, the mutinous tem- 
per of the veterans, and the vices of intemper- 
ance and disorder, which so long contaminated 
the armies of Europe. 

Invention The Only hope of salvation for the Greek em- 
pire and the adjacent kingdoms, would have been 

powder, gome more powerful weapon, some discovery in 
the art of war, that should give them a decisive 
superiority over their Turkish foes. Such" a 
weapon was in their hands ; such a discovery 
had been made in the critical moment of their 
fate. The chemists of China or Europe had 
found, by casual or elaborate experiments, that 
a mixture of saltpetre, sulphur, and charcoal, 
produces, with a spark of fire, a tremendous ex- 
plosion. It was s®on observed, that if the ex- 
pansive force were compressed in a strong tube, 
a ball of stone or iron might be expelled with 
irresistible and destructive velocity. The pre. 
cise era of the invention and application of gun- 
powder^ is involved in doubtful traditions and e- 
quivocal language ; yet Ave may clearly discern, 
that it was known before the muldle of the 
fourteenth century ; and that before the end of 
the same, the use of artillery in battles and 
sieges, by sea and land, w'as familiar to the states 

* See the entertaining and judicious letters of Busbequius. 
y The first and second volumes of Dr. Watson’s Chemical Essays 
contain two valuable discourses on the di'coverv and composition o| 
^r.r.pov tier. 
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©f Germany, Italy, S^iain, France, and England.’' chap. 
The priority of nations is of small account ; none 
could derive any exclusive benefit from their 
previous or superior knowledge ; and in the com- 
mon improvement they stood on the same level 
of relative power and military science. Nor 
was it possible to circumscribe the secret with- 
in the pale of the church ; it was disclosed to 
the Turks by the treachery of apostates and 
the selfish policy of rivals ; and the sultans had 
sense to adopt, and wealth to reward, the 'ta- 
lents of a Christian engineer. The Genoese, 
who transported Amurath into Europe, must be 
accused as his preceptors ; and it was probably 
by their hands that his cannon was cast and 
directed at the siege of Constantinople.® The 
first attempt was indeed unsuccessful ; but in the 
general warfare of the age, the advantage was on 
their side, who were most commonly the assail- 
ants : for a while the proportion of the attack 
and defence- was suspended ; and this thundering 


* On this subject, modern testimonies cannot he trusted. The ori- 
ginal passages are collected by Ducange (Gloss. Latin, tom. i, p. 675, 
Bomharda), But in the early doubtful twilight, tbe name, sound, fireg 
and efiect, that seem to express our artillery, may be fairly interpret- 
ed of the old engines aftd the Greek fire. For the English cannon at 
Ciecy* the authority of .John Villani (Chron* I. xii, c. 6."o be 

weighed against the silence of Frois^ard* ^ct Muratoii { \ 1 .li 4 u 1 t, 
ItalitB medii iE\i, tom. ii, Dissert, x.wi, p. oi l-, olo) ha^ p,oduced a 
decisive pa-^sage from Petriirch (de Remedh»« utriii'.fiuc Fortuna? Dia- 
who, before the year 1S41-, execrates this terrestrial thunder, 
nuper rara, nunc communis, 

® The Turkish cannon, which Ducas (c. 30) first introduces beforo 
Belgrade <a. d. 1436, is lueutionvd by ChalcoiiiHle^ vl. v, p. l?3l ifi 
T-t-;'?, at the siege of Corstanri:.opU\ 
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artillery was pointed against the walls and tow- 
ers which had been erected only to resist the less 
potent engines of antiquity. By the Venetians, 
the use of gunpowder was communicated with- 
out reproach to the sultans of Egypt and Per- 
sia, their allies against the Ottoman power ; the 
secret was soon propagated to the extremities of 
Asia ; and the advantage of the European was 
confined to his easy victories over the savages of 
the new world, If we contrast the rapid pro- 
grfess of this mischievous discovery with the slow 
and laborious advances of reason, science, and 
the arts of peace, a philosopher, according to his 
teniper, will laugh or weep at the folly of man- 
kind. 
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CHAP. LXVI. 

AppUcalions of the eastern emperors to the popes . — 

Visits to the West, of John the first, Manuel, and 
John the second, Palaologiis- — Union of the Greek 
end lAitin chiirehL promoted htj the council of Ba- 
sil, and concluded at Ferrara and Florence. — State of 
literature at Constantinople. — Its revival in Italy by 
the G reel fugitives. — Curiositj/ and emulation of the 
Joints. 

Jn the four last centuries of the Greek emperors, chap. 
their friendly or hostile aspect towards the pope 
and the Latins may be observed as the thermo- 
meter of their prosperity or distress, as the scale 
the rise and fall of the barbarian dynasties. When CHS to ■'ope 
the Turks of the house of Seljuk pervaded Asia, *, “;"'“**'* 
and threatened Constantinople, we have seen, at*' “• 
the council of Placentia, thesuppliantambassadors 
of Alexius imploring the protection of the com- 
mon father of the Christians. No sooner had the 
arms of the French pilgrims removed the sultan 
from Nice to Iconium, than the Greek princes re- 
sumed, or avowed, their genuine hatred and con- 
tempt for the schismatics of tiie West, which pre- 
cipitated the first downfall of their empire. The 
date of the iMogul invasion is marked in the soft 
and charitable language of John Vataces. After 
the recovery of Constantinople, the throne of the 

VOL. XII. p 
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CHAP, first Palaeologus was encompassed by foreign and 
domestic enemies; as long as the sword of Charles 
was suspended over his head he basely courted the 
favour of the Roman pontiff, and sacrificed to 
the present danger his faith, his virtue, and the 
affection of his subjects. On the decease of 
Michael, the prince and people asserted the inde- 
pendence of the church and the purify of their 
creed ; the elder Andronicus neither feared nor 
loved the Latins ; in his last distress pride was 
the safeguard of superstition ; nor could he de- 
centl)' retract in his age the firm and orthodox de- 
clarations of hisyoiith. His grandson, the young- 
er Andronici!?, v. as less a slave in his temper and 
situation ; and the conquest of Eithynia by the 
Turks admonished him to seek a temporal and 
spiritual alliance v, ith ti.c Vfi .-t. rn princes. After 
a separation and silence of fiuy years, a secret 
agent, the monk Barlaam, was dispatched to pope 
Benedict the twelfth ; and his artful instructions 
appear to have been draw n by the master-hand of 
The argH- the great domestic.® “ I\Iost holy father,” was 

ments lur ... ^ ^ 

a ciusarie he commissioiied to say, “ the emperor is not less 
and uiiicin. (jesirous than yourself of an union between the 
“ tAvo churciies : hut iii tliis delicate transaction, 
‘‘ he is oldiged to respect liis ow n dignity and 
" the prejudices of his subjects. The ways of 

* Thii? curious instruction was transcribed (I believe) from the Va. 
tican archives, by Odoricus Raynaldus, in his Continuation of the 
Annals of Baronius (IIomiE, 1646-1677, in ten volumes in folio). I 
have contented with the abbe Fleury (Hist. Ecclesiastique, 

tom. XX, p. 1-8,5. whose abstracts 1 have always found to be clear, ac. 
fiirate, and impartial. 
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“ union are two-fold ; force and persuasion. Of chap. 

• ^ LXVI 

“ force, the inefBcacy has been already tried ; 

“ since the Latins have subdued the empire, with- 

“ out subduing the minds, of the Greeks. The 

“ method of persuasion, though slow, is sure and 

“ permanent. A deputation of thirty or forty of 

“ our doctors would probably agree with those of 

“ the Vatican, in the love of truth and the-unity 

“ of belief, but on their return, what would be the 

“ use, the recompense of such agreement ? the 

“ scorn of tlieir brethren, and the reproaches of a 

“ blind and obstinate nation. Yet that nation is 

“ accustomed to reverence the general councils, 

“ which have fixed the articles of our faith ; and 

“ if they reprobate the decrees of Lyons, it is be- 

“ cause the Eastern churches were neither heard 

“ nor represented in that arbitrary meeting. For 

“ this salutary end, it will be expedient, and even 

“ necessary, that a well chosen legate should be 

“ sent into Greece, to convene the patriarchs of 

“ Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Je- 

“ rusalem; and, with their aid, to prepare a free 

“ and universal synod. But at this moment," 

continuedthe subtle agent, “the empire is assault- 

“ ed and endangered by the Turks, who have 

“ occupied four of the greatest cities in Anntolia. 

“ The Christian inhabitants liavo exjiressed av/ish 

“ of returning to their ai'egiance and religion ; 

“ but the forces and revenues of the emperor are 

insufficient for their de’ivcrance ; and the Ro- 

“ man legate must be accompanied, or preceded, 

“ by an army of Franks, to expel the infidels, and 

“ open a way to the holy sepulchre.” If the 

suspicious Latins should require some pledge, 

' F 2 
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CHAP, some previous effect of the sincerity of the 

LXVI * ^ 

Greeks, the answers of Barlaam were perspicu- 
ous' and rational. “ 1. A general synod can a- 
“ lone consummate the union of the churches ; 
“ nor can such a synod be held till the three 
“ Oriental patriarchs, and a great number of 
“ bishops, are enfranchised from the mahometan 
' “ juke. 2. The Greeks are alienated by a long 
“ series of oppression and injury : they must be 
“ reconciled by some act of brotherly love, some 
“ effectual succour, which may fortify the au- 
thority and arguments of the emperor, and the 
“ friends of the union. 8. If some difference of 
” faith or ceremonies should be found incurable, 
the Greeks however are the discij)les of Christ ; 
•• and the Turks are the common enemies of the 
Christian name. The Armenians, Cyprians, 
“ and Rhodians, are equally attacked; and it 
“ will become the piety of the French princes to 
“ draw their swords in the general defence of 
religion. 4. Should the subjects of Androni- 
“ cus be treated as the worst of schismatics, of 
•• heretics, of pagans, a judicious policy may yet 
“ instre.ct tlie powers of the West to embrace 
-• an useftd ally, to ujjliold a sinking empire, to 
•' guard the confines of Europe ; and rather to 
“join the Greeks against the Turks, than toex- 
“ pect the union of the Turkish arms with the 
troops and treasures of captive Greece.” The 
reasons, the offers, and the demands, of Androni- 
cus,were eluded with cold and statelyindifference. 
'Die kings of France and Naples declined the 
dangers and glory of a crusade : the pope refused 
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to call a new synod to determine old articles of c ii a p. 
faith ; and his regard for the obsolete claims of 
the Latin emperor and clergy engaged him to 
use an offensive superscription ; “ To the mode- 
“ rotor'" of the Greeks, and the persons who 
“ style themselves the patriarchs of the Eastern 
“ churches.” For such an embassy, a time and 
character less propitious could not easily have 
been found. Benedict the twelfth" was a dull 
peasant, perplexed with scruples, and immersed 
in sloth and wine ; his pride might enrich with 
a third crown the papal tiara, but he was alike 
unfit for the regal and the pastoral office. 

After the decease of Andronicus, while the Negocw- 

„ . R R • • A .1 tionofCan- 

Greeks were distracted by intestine war, tllCy taciizeiie 
could not presume to agitate a general union 
the Christians. But as soon as Cantacuzene had ». o. isis. 
subdued and pardoned his enemies, be was anxi- 
ous to justify, or at least to extenuate, the intro- 
duction of the Turks into Europe, and tlie nup- 
tials of his daughter with a mussulman prince. 

^ The ambiguity of this title is happy or ingenious ; and moderator, 
as synonymous to rffcier, gubernntort is a word of classical, and even 
Ciceronian, l.atinity, which may be found, not in the Glossary of Du- 
caugo, but in the TJiesaurus Of ilobert Stephens. 

« The tiist (sine tituio) of Petrarch exposes the dangei of the 

har/c, and the incapacity of the pilot, inter, \ino Tnaduti.'. ^\o 

gravis ac soporifero ro re perfusus, jamjam inuittit, diuuutat, jam 
soinno pracceps, atque (utinam solu-^} n.it .... lieu quanto lelicms 
patrio terram sulcassct aratio, quain stjhnum pihcatoiiuin asa'ndi''.'>et. 

This satire engages his biographer to weigh the virtues and vices ol 
Benedict xu, which have been exagffeiatedbyGuelphsand Ghibihne>< 
by papists and protestants (see Memj^iies sur la Vie de Petrarqne, 
tom. i, p. 259, ii, not. xv, p. 13-16). He gave occasion to the cur- 
ing, Bibamus papaliter. 

F 3 
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CHAP. Two officers of state, with a Latin interpreter, 
were sent in his name to the Roman court, which 
was transplanted to Avij^non, on the banks of 
the Rhone, during a period of seventy years : 
they represented the hard necessity which had 
urged him to embrace the alliance of the mis- 
creants, and pronounced by his command the 
specious and edifying sounds of union andcnisade. 
Pop.e Clement the sixth,'* the successor of Bene- 
dict, received them with hospitality and honour, 
acknovrledged the inno('ence of tlicir sovereign, 
excu.<*ci Uis distress, applauded his magnaniirtity, 
and dLjilayed a clear knowledge of the state and 
revoluliuns of the Greek em]>ire, which he had 
imbibed from the honest accounts of a Savoyard 
lady, an attendant of tiie empress Anne.® If 
Clement was ill endowed with the virtues of a 
priest, he possessed however the spirit and magni- 
ficence of a prince, wffiose liberal hand distributed 
benefices and kingdoms with equal facility. Un- 
der his reign Avignon was the seat of pomp and 
pleasure ; in his youth he had sui passed the li- 
centiousness of a baron ; and the palace, nay, the 
bcd-chambcr of the pope, was adorned, or pol- 

* See the original lives of Clement vi, in Muratori (Script, reriim 
Italicarum, tom. iii, p. ii, p. 550-5bP) ; Matteo Villani (Chron. I. iii, 
e. 43, in Muratori, tom. xiv, p. 18G), ho styles him, molto caval- 
larc'-co, poco rcligioso; Fleury (Hist. Eccles. tom. xx, p, ; and 
the Viede Fetraique (tom. ii, p. 42-45. The abbe de Sade treats 
him Muh the most indulgence; but he is a gentleman as well as a 
pric'^t. 

• Her name inn.^-t probably corrupted) was Zampea. She had ac- 
rompauied, and r.Innc remainrd with her mistress at Constantinople, 

o hci pi'udcnt'e, criiuuion, and politeness, dcscived the praises 
of the Greeks tIiuni.^elYCs (Caniaciwcu. 1. i, c. 42). 
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luted, by the visits of his female favourites. The chap. 
wars of France and England were adverse to the ^^^"^^^^^ 
holy enterprise ; but his vanity v/as amused by 
the splendid idea ; and the Greek ambassadors 
returned with two Latin bishops, the ministers of 
the pontiff. On tlicir arrival at Constantinople 
the emperor and the nuncios admired each other’s 
piety and eloquence ; and their frequent confer- 
ences were filled with mutual praises and pro- 
mises, by which both parties were amused, and 
neither could be deceived. “ I am delighted,” 
said the devout Cantacuzene, “ with the project 
“ of our holy w'ar, w hich must redound to my 
“ personal glory ars well as to the public benefit 
“ of ChrisfTendom. My dominions w ill give a 
“ free passage to the armies of France : my troops, 

“ my gallies, my treasures, shall be. consecrated 
“ to tlie common cause ; and happy would be 
“ my fate, could I deserve and obtain the croivn 
“ of martyrdom. Words are insufficient to ex- 
“ press the ardour with which I sigh for the re- 
“ union of the scattered members of Christ. If 
“ my death could avail, I w'ould gladly present 
“ my sword and my neck ; if the spiritual phoenix 
“ could arise from my ashes, I woukl erect tlie 
“ pile, and kindle the flame w ith my e>w n hands.” 

Yet the Greek emperor presumed to oi)serve,that 
the articles of faith which divided the two 
churches had been intrfxiuced by the pride and 
precipitation of the Latins; he disclaimed the ser- 
vile and arbitrary steps of the first Pala?ologus ; 
and firmly declared, that he would never submit 
his conscience, unless to the decrees of a free and 

F 4 
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CHAP, universal synod. “ The situation of the times,” 
continued he, “ will not allow the pope and niy- 
“ self to meet either at Rome or Constantinople: 
“ but some maritime city may be chosen on the 
“ verge of the two empires, to unite the bishops, 
“ and to instruct the faithful, of the East and 
“ West.” The nuncios seemed content with the 
proposition ; and Cantacuzene affects to deplore 
the failure of his hopes, which were soon over- 
thrown by the death of Clement, and the difl'er- 
ent temper of his successor. His own life was 
prolonged, but it was prolonged in a cloister ; 
and, except by his jwayers, tlie humble monk was 
incapable of directing the counsels of his pupil 
or the state.' 

Treaty of Yet of all the Bvzantine print'es, that pupii. 

John Pate- T iT»i, " .1 ,• . 

ologusr, Joiin Eaifeologus, was the best (bsposed to eni- 
^nt believe, and to obey, the shepherd of the 

». B, i3S3.West'. His mother, Anne of Savoy, was baptized 
in the bosom of the Latin church : her marriage 
with Andronicus imposed a change of name, of 
apparel, and of worship, but her heart was still 
faithful to her country and religion : she had 
formed the infancy of her son, and she governed 
the emperor, after his mind, or at least his sta- 
ture, was enlarged to the size of man. In the 
first year of his deliverance and restoration, the 
Turks were still masters of the Hellespont ; the 
son of Cantacuzene was in arms at Adrianople ; 
and Palacologus could depend neither on himself 

^ See this whole ncgociation in rantacnzeric fl. iv, c. 9), who, amidst 
praises and virtues v.hich he bestows cn hiinsf'lfj lereals the 
->'00,^5 of a guilty eunsciciice. 


un- 
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nor on liis people. By his mother’s advice, and niAr. 
in the hope of foreign aid, he abjiired the rights *' 
both of the church and state ; and the act of 
slavery,'”' subscribed in purple ink, and sealed 
'v^'ith the golden bull, was jwivately intrusted to an 
Italian agent. The first article of the treaty is an 
oath of fidelity and obedience to Innocent the 
the sixth and his successors, the supreme pontiffs 
of the Roman and catholic church. The emperor 
promises to entertain with clue reverence their 
legates and nuncios ; to assign a palace fur their 
residence, and a temple for their worship ; and to 
deliver his second son iNJanuel as the hostage of 
his faith. For these condescensions be requires a 
prompt succour of fifteen gallies, w ith five hun- 
dred men at arms, and a thousand archers, to 
serve against bis Christian and mussulman ene- 
mies. Palaeologus engages to impose on his clergy 
and people the same spiritual yoke ; hut as the 
resistance of the Greeks might be jiu tly foreseen, 
he adopts the two effectual methods of corruption 
and education. Tlie legate was empov. ered to 
distribute the vacant benefices among the ecclesi- 
astics .who should subscribe the creed of the Va- 
tican : three schools w ere instituted to instruct 
the youth of Constantinople in the langimge anil 
doctrine of the Latins ; ami the name of .'vndro- 
' nicus, the heir of the empire, w as em oiicd as the 
first student. Should he fail in the measures of 
persuasion or force, Palseoiogus declares himself 

s See this ignominious treaty in Fleury (Hist. Ecclcs. p. lol-l-Vt), 
from Raynaldus, who drew it from the Vatiean archites. It va', not 
worth the trouble of a pious forgery. 
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CHAP, unworthy to reign; transferred to the pope all 
Lxvi. jpggi paternal authority ; and invests Inno- 
cent with full power to regulate the family, the 
government, and the marriage, of his son and 
successor. But this treaty was neither executed 
nor published : the Roman gallies were as vain 
and imaginary as the submission of the Greeks ; 
and it was only by the secrecy, that their sove- 
reign escaped the dishonour, of this fruitless hu- 
miliation. 

fiat of The tempest of the Turkish arms soon burst on 
?®o!o!^s' head ; and, after the loss of Adrianople and 
to UriKin T, Romania, he was incloseel in his capital, the vas- 
o. 1359 , sal of the haughty Amurath, with the miserable 
Octobci 13 , jggj. tieyoured by the savage. In 

this abject state Palajologus embraced the resolu- 
tion of embarking for Venice, and casting himself 
at the feet of the pope : he was the first of the 
Byzantine princes who had ever visited the un- 
known regions of the West ; yet in them alone 
he could seek consolation or relief ; and with less 
violation of his dignity he might appear in the 
sacred college than at the Ottoman Porte. After 
a long absence the Roman pontifis were return- 
ing from Avignon to the banks of the Tyber ; 
Urban the fifth,'' of a mild and virtuous charac- 
ter, encouraged or allowed the pilgrimage of 
the Greek prince ; and, within the same year, 

* Sec the two first original lives of Urban v (in Muratori, Script, 
rerum Italicarum. tom. iii, p. ii, p. 623, 635), and the pccle<iastieal 
Anna!', of Spondanu- (tom. i. p. 573, ». d. 1363, No. 7 , and Raynal- 
dus (Ficni y. Hist. Eccler. tom. xx, p. 223, 221-). Yet, fiom some 
variations, I suspect the papal^n riters of slightly magnifying the ge- 
nutleiions of PaJaologu*. 
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enjoyed the glory of receiving in the Vatican the chap. 
two imperial shadows, who represented the ma- 
jesty of Constantine and Charlemagne. In this 
suppliant visit the emperor of Constantinople, 
whose vanity was lost in his distress, gave more 
than could be expected of empty sounds and for- 
mal submissions. A previous trial was imposed ; 
and in the presence of four cardinals, he acknow- 
ledged, as a true catholic, the supremacy of the 
pope, and the double procession of the Holy 
Ghost. After this purification he was introduced 
to a public audience in the church of St. Peter ; 

Urban, in the midst of the cardinals, was seated 
on his throne ; the Greek monarch, after three 
genuflexions, devoutly kissed the feet, the hands, 
and at length the mouth, of the holy father, who 
celebrated high mass in his presence, allowed him 
to lead the bridle of his mule, and treated him 
with a sumptuous banquet in the Vatican. The 
entertainment of Palfeologus was friendly and 
hcnourable ; yet some difference was observed 
between the emperors of the East and West 
nor could the former be entitled to the rare pri- 
vilege of chaunting the gospel in the rank of a 
deacon.'^ In favour of his proselyte. Urban 

* Paullo minus quam si fuisset Imperator Romanoruni. Vet his 
title of Imperator Graecorum was no longer di'>puted (Vit. Urban v, 
p. 623). 

^ It was confined to the successors of Charlemagne, and to them 
only on Christmas day. On all other festivals these imperial deacons 
were content to serve the pope, as he said mass, with the book and 
the corporaL Yet the abbe de Sade generously thinks, that tbetneriu 
of Charles iv might have entitled him, though not on the proper day 
(a. d. 1368, November 1), to the whole privilege. Ho seems to atfix a 
just value on the privilege and the nun (Vic de Petrarque, tom. iii, 
p. 735). 
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CHAP, strove to rekindle the zeal of the French king; 
and the other powers of the West ; but he found 
them cold in the general cause, and active only 
in their domestic quarrels. The last hope of the 
emperor was in an English mercenary, John 
Hawkwood,* or Acuto, who with a band of ad- 
venturers, the white brotherhood, had ravaged 
^ Italy from the Alps to Calabria ; sold his services 
to the hostile states ; and incurred a just excom- 
municatioa by shooting his arrows against the 
papal residence. A special licence was granted 
to negotiate with the outlaw, but the forces, or 
the spirit, of Hawkwood were unequal to the en- 
terprize ; and it was for the advantage, perhaps, 
of Palaeologus to be disappointed of a succour, 
that must have been costly, that could not be ef- 
fectual, and which might have been dangerous.'" 
The disconsolate Greek" prepared for his return, 

* Through somg Italian corruptions, the etymology of Fa.lc*nt in 
hosco (Mateo Villani, I. xi, c. 79, in Muratori, tom, xv, p. 746), sug- 
gests the English word Havkwood, the true name of our adventurou.^ 
countryman (Thomas Walsingham, Hist. Anglican, inter Scriptores 
Cambdeni, p. 181), After two and twenty victories, and one defeat, 
he died, in 1391, general of the Florentines, and wa.s buried with 
^uch honours as the republic has not paid Dante or Fetrarch (xMura- 
loii, Annali dTtalia, tom. xii, p. 212-371). 

“ This torrent of Engli-h (by birth or ser\ ice) overflowed from 
France into Italy after the peace of Bretigny in 1360. Yet the ex- 
<*Iamation of Muratori (Annali, tom. xii, p. 197) is rather true than 
civil. ** Ci mancava ancor questo, che dopo essere calpestrata I’lta- 
Jia da tanti masnadieri Tedeschi ed Ungheri, venissero sin dall* 
Inghiiterra nuovi cam a finire di divorarla.” 

■ Chalcondyles, I. i, p, 25, 26. The Greek supposes his journey to 
the king of France, which is sufficiently refuted by the silence of the 
national historians. Nor am I much more inclined to believe that 
Palaeologus departed from Italy, valde bene consolatus et contentus 
(Yit. Urban p. 623.) 
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but even his return was impeded by a most chap. 
ignominious obstacle. On his arrival at Venice 
he had borrowed large sums at exorbitant usury ; 
but his coffers were empty, his creditors were 
impatient, and his person was detained as the best 
security for the payment. His eldest son Androni- 
cus, the regent of Constantinople, was repeatedly 
urged to exhaust every res*oiircc ; and, even by ' 
stripping the churches, to extricate his father 
from captivity and disgrace. But the unnatural 
youth was insensible of the disgrace, and secretly 
pleased with the captivity, of the emperor ; the 
state was poor, the clergy were obstinate ; nor 
could some religious scruple be wanting to excuse 
the guilt of his indifference and delay. Such un- 
dutiful neglect was severely reproved by the piety 
of his brother Manuel, who instantly sold or 
mortgaged all that he possessed, embarked for 
Venice, relieved his father, and pledged his own 
freedom to be responsible for the debt. On hisHisretum 
return to Constantinople the parent and kingll’nop’i'eT''* 
distinguished his two sons with suitable rewards ; *• 
but the faith and manners of the slothful Palae- 
ologus had not been improved by his Roman pil- 
grimage ; and his apostacy or conversion, devoid 
of any spiritual or temporal effects, was speedily 
forgotten by the Greeks and Latins.* 

Thirty years after the return of Palajologus,''^‘®'‘of‘*"= 
his son and successor, flianuel, from a similar Manuei 
motive, but on a larger scale, again visited the 


• His return in 1370, and the coronation of Manuel, Sept. 25, 
1373 (Diicange, Fam. Byzoni. p. 241), leaves some iatennodiate er* 
for the conspiracy and punishment of Andronicus* 

/'■* 

^ / 
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CHAP, countries of the West In a preceding chapter t 
have related his treaty with Bajazet, the violation 
of that treaty, the siege or blockade of Constan- 
tinople, and the French succour under the com- 
mand of the gallant Boucicault.*’ By his ambas- 
sadors, Manuel had solicited the Latin powers ; 
but it was thought that the presence of a distressed 
monarch would draw tears and supplies from the 
hardest barbarians;’ and the marshal who ad- 
vised the journey, prepared the reception of the 
Byzantine prince. The land was occupied by 
the Turks ; but the navigation of Venice n as 
safe and open ; Italy received him as the first, or, 
at least, as the second of the Christian princes ; 
Manuel was pitietl as the champion and confessor 
of the faith ; and the dignity of his behaviour 
prevented that pity from sinking into cnntcir'r't. 
From Venice he jwoceeded to Padua and Pavia ; 
and even the duke of Milan, a secret ally of Ba- 
jazet, gave him safe and honourable conduct to 
«o the court the veige of his dominions.'' On tlie confines of 

of France, t, , 

A. D. 1400, r ranee* the royal officers undertook the care 
• une 3 , jjjg person^ journey, and expences ; and two 

^ Memoires de Bouclcault, p. i, c 3$, 

^ His journey into the wc't of luirope is slightly, and I believe re- 
luctantly, noticed by Chalcondyics (I ii, c. 44--50) and Ducas c. 14). 

' Muratori, Annali d*ltalia, tom. xu, p. 4o9. John Galeazzo wa» 
the first and most^ powerful duke of Mibn. His connection with 
Bajazet is attested by Froi?sard ; and he contributed to save and de- 
liver the French captives of Nicopolis. 

■ For the reception of IVIanuel at Paiis, see Spondaniis (Annal. Ec- 
cles, tom. i, p. 676, 677, a. d, 1400, No. 5), who quotes Juvenal dea 
Ursius, and the monk of St. Denys; and Villaret (Hist, de Fiance, 
tom. xii, p, 331-334), who quotes nobody, according to the last 
fashion of the French wTitcrs. 
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thousand of the richest citizens, in arms and on chap. 

LXVI 

horseback, came forth to meet him as far as 
Charenton, in the neighbourhood of the capital. 

At the gates of Paris, he was saluted by the 
chancellor and the parliament ; and Charles the 
sixth, attended by his princes and nobles, wel- 
comed his brother with a cordial embrace. The 
successor of Constantine tvas clothed in a robe of 
white silk, and mounted on a milk-white steed ; 
a circumstance, in the French ceremonial, of 
singular importance : the white colour is con- 
sidered as tlie symbol of sovereignity ; and, in a 
late visit, the German emperor, after an haughty 
demand and a peevish refusal, had been reduced 
to content himself with a black courser. Manuel 
was lodged in the Louvre ; a succession of feasts 
and balls, the pleasures of the banquet and the 
chace, were ingeniously varied by the politeness 
of the French, to display tlieir magnificence and 
amuse his grief : he was indulged in the liberty 
of his chapel ; and the doctors of the Sorbonne 
were astonished, and possibly scandalised, by the 
language, the rites, and the vestments, of bis 
Greek clergy. But the slightest glance on the 
state of the kingdom must teach him to despair 
of any effectual assistance. The unfortunate 
Charles, though he enjoyed some lucid intervals, 
continually relapsed into furious or stupid in- 
sanity : the reins of government were alternately 
seized by his brother and uncle, the dukes of 
Orleans and Burgundy, whose factious compe- 
tition prepared the miseries of civil war. The 
former was a gay youth, dissolved in luxury and 
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CHAP, love : the latter was the father of John count of 

X4XVI 

Nevers, who had so lately been ransomed from 
Turkish captivity ; and, if the fearless son was 
ardent to revens^e his defeat, the more prudent 
Burgundy was content with the cost and peril of 
the first experiment. When Manuel had satiated 
the curiosity, and perhaps fatigued the patience, 
of the French, he resolved on a visit to the ad- 
efEngiand, jacent island. In his progress from Dover he 

i. D. 1400, ^ ^ , 

December, was entertained at Canterbury with due reverence 
by the prior and monks of St. Austin ; and, on 
Blackheath, king Henry the fourth, with the 
English court, saluted the Greek hero (I copy 
our old historian), who, during many days, was 
lodged and treated in London as emperor of the 
East.* But the state of England was still more 
adverse to the design of the holy war. In the 
same year the hereditary sovereign had been 
deposed and murdered : the reigning prince was a 
successful usurper, whose ambition was punished 
by jealousy and remorse : nor could Henry of 
Lancaster withdraw his person or ibrees from the 
defence of a throne incessantly shaken by con- 
spiracy and rebellion. He jiitied, he praised, he 
feasted, the emperor of Constantinople; but if 
the English monarch assumed the cross, it was 

* A short note of Manuel, in England, is extracted by Di*. Hudy 
from a us. at Lambeth Me Grawris illustribus, p. 14), c. p, Inipc- 
rator, diu variisque et hon'endis paganorum insultibus coartatn??, iit 
]»ro eisdem resistentiara triumphalem i)erqujreret Anglorum regeni 
viiitarc decrevit, &c. Kcx (says Walsingham, p. ^4) nobili apparatii 

siisrcpit (ut decuit) tantum Heroa, duxitqiie Lendonias, ct per 

multos dies exhibuit gloriose pro expensis hospitii sui solvens, et 
eiim respiciens taiito fasligio donativis. He repeats the ^^anle in hh 
Tpodigma Xeii^tria 
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«iily to appease his people, and perhaps his con- chap. 
science, by the merit or semblance of this pious lxvi. 
intention." Satisfied, however, with gifts and"'^'^'~ 
honours, Manuel returned to Paris ; and, after a His return 
residence of two years in the West, shaped bis*" 
course through Germany and Italy, embarked at 
"Venice, and patiently expected, in the Morea, 
the moment of his ruin or deliverance. Yet ne 
had escaped the ignominious necessity of offering 
his religion to public or private sale. The Latin 
church was distracted by the great schism ; the 
kings, the nations, the universities, of Europe, 
were divided in their obedience between the 
popes of Rome and Avignon ; and the emperor, 
anxious to conciliate the friendship of both par- 
ties, abstained from any correspondence w ith the 
indigent and unpopular rivals. His journey coin- 
cided with the year of the jubilee ; but he passed 
through Italy without desiring, or deserving, the 
plenary indulgence which abolished the guilt or 
penance of the sins of the faithful. The Roman 
pope was offended by this neglect ; accused him 
of irreverence to an image of Christ ; and ex- 
horted the princes of Italy to reject and aban- 
don the obstinate schismatic.^ 

During the period of the crusades, the Greeks Greet 
beheld with astonishment and terror the perpetual 

scriptionv 

* Shakespeare begins and ends the play of Henry it, with that 
prince’s vow of a crusade, and his belief that he should die in Jeru* 
aalem* 

* This fact is preserved in the Historia Politica* a. o. 1^1—14^78, 

published by Martin Crusius (Turco Grsecia, p. 1-43). The image 
•f Christ, the Greek emperor refused to worship, was probar 

bly a work of sculpture* 
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CHAP, streanci of emigration that flowed, and.e<Mitinued 
to flow, from the unknown climates of the West. 

” Tfre visits of their last emperors removed the veil 
of separation, and they disclosed to their eyes.the 
powerful nations of Europe, whom they no loiter 
presumed to brand with the name of barbarians. 
The observations of Manuel, a^ his more inquisi- 
tive followers, have been preserved, by a Byzan- 
tine historkm.afthe times his scattered ideas 1 
shall collect and abridge ; and it may be amusing- 
enough, perhaps instructive, to contemplate the 
rude pictures of Germany, France, and England, 
whose ancient and modern state are so familiar to 
•f Germa. oiir miuds. 1 . Geriruuiy (says the Greek Chal- 
condyles) is of ample latitude from Vienna to 
the ocean ; and it stretches (a strange geography) 
from Prague in Bohemia to tlie river Tartessus, 
and the Pyrenaean mountains.* The soil, ex- 
cept in, fig^and olives, is sufficiently fruitful ; the 
air is, salubrious ; the bodies of the. natives ai-e 


7 The Greek and Turkish history of Laonicus Chalcondyles ends 
with the winter of 1463« and the abrupt conclusion seems to mark 
that he laid down his pen in the same year. We know that he was an 
Athenian, and that some contemporaries of the same name contribute 
ed to the revival of the Greek language in Italy. But in his nume- 
rous digressions, the modest historian has never introduced himself ; 
and his editory Leunclavius* as well as Fabricius (Bibliot. Grsc. tom. 
vi, p. seems ignorant of his life and character. For his descrip- 
tions of Germany, France, and England, see 1. ii, p. 36, 37, 44-50. 

* I shall not animadvert ©n the geographical errors of Chalcondyles. 
In this instance he perhaps followed, and mistook, Herodotus (I. ii, 
c. 33), whose text may be explained (Herodote de Larcher, tom. ii, 
p. 219, 220), or whose ignorance may be excused. Had these me- 
dern Greek* never read Strabo, or any of the lesser geographers ? 
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robust and healthy ; and these cold regions are chap. 
seldom visited with the calamities of pestilence or *'^'^** 
earthquakes. After the Scythians or Tartars, 
the Germans are the most numerous of nations ; 
they are Ifrave and patJbnt, and were they unit- 
ed under a single head, their force would be ir- 
resistible. By the gift of the pope, they have 
acquired the privilege of chusing the Roman 
emperor f nor is any people more devoutly at- 
tached to the faith and obedience of the Latin 
patriarch. The greatest part of the country is 
divided among the princes and prelates ; but 
Strasburgh, Cologne, Hamburgh, and more than 
two hundred free cities, are governed by sage arid 
equal laws, according to the will, and for the 
advantage, of the whole community. The use of 
duels, dr single combats on foot, prevails among 
them in peace and war ; their industry excels in 
all the mechanic arts, and the Germans may 
boast of the invention of gunpowder and cannon, 
which is now diffused over the greatest part of 
the world, ii. The kingdom of France is spreadofF*^”? 
^ above fifteen or twenty ^ys journey from Ger- 
many to Spain, and from the Alps to the Bri- 
tish ocean ; containing many flourishing cities, 
and among these Paris, the seat of the king, 
which surpasses the rest in riches and luxury. 

Many princes and lords alternately wait in his 


* A citizen of ne^ Rome, while new Rome survived, would have 
scorned to dignify the German Pfil with the titles of or 

Au ? but all pride was extinct in the bosom of Chal- 

condyles ; he describes the Byzantine prince, and his sulrect, by 
t:he proper, though humble names of and ScriXtvf EXXnwr. 

G 2 
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CHAP, palace, and acknowledge him as their sovereign; 
Lxvi. most powerful are the dukes of Bretagne 
and Burgundy, of whom the latter possesses the 
wealthy province of Flanders, whose harbours 
are frequented by the ships and merchants of our 
own and the more remote seas. The French are 
an ancient and opulent people ; and their lan- 
guage and manners, though somewhat different, 
are not dissimilar from those of the Italians. 
Vain of the imperial dignity ot Charlemagne, of 
their victories over the Saracens, and of the ex- 
ploits of their heroes, Oliver and Rowland,'* they 
esteem themselves the first of the western nations; 
but this foolish arrogance has been recently hum- 
bled by the unfortunate events of their wars 
against the English, the inhabitants of the Bri- 
afEngiand'tish island. III. Britain, in the ocean, and op- 
posite to the shores of Flanders, may be consi-* 
dered either as one, or as three islands ; but 
the whole is united by a common interest, by 
the same manners, and by a similar government. 
The measure of its circumference is five thou- 
sand stadia : the land & overspread with towns 
and villages ; though destitute of wine, and not 
abounding in fruit tree s, it is iertile in wheat and 
barley, in honey and wool ; and much cloth i» 
manufactured by the inhabitants. In populous- 

^ Most of the old rotnances were translated in the fourteenth cen* 
tii5*y into French prose, and soon became the favourite amusement of 
the Koights and ladies in the court of Charles vi. if a Greek believed 
in the t'xpKdts of Rowland aod Oliver, he may surely be excused, 
since the munk-. oi Denys, the national historians, have insertedt 
the fables oi archbishop Turpin in their Chronicles of France. 
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ness and power, in riches and luxury, London,* 
the metropolis of the isle, may claim a pre-emi- 
nence over all the cities of the West. It is situate 
on the Thames, a broad and rapid river, which, 
at the distance of thirty miles, falls into the Gallic 
sea ; and the daily flow and ebb of the tide affords 
a safe entrance and departure to the vessels of 
commerce. The king is the head of a powerful 
and turbulent aristocracy ; his principal vassals 
hold their estates by a free and unalterable te- 
nure ; and the laws define the limits of his autho- 
rity and their obedience. The kingdom has been 
often afflicted by foreign ponquest and domestic 
sedition ; but the natives are bold and hardy, 
renowned in arms, and victorious in war. The 
form of their shields or targets is derived from the 
Italians, that of their swords froln the Greeks ; 
the use of the long bow is the peculiar and decisive 
advantage of the English. Their language bears 
no affinity to the idioms of the continent ; in the 
habits of domestic life, they are not easily distin- 
guished from their neighbours of France; but 
the most singular circumstance of their manners 
is their disregard of conjugal honour and of fe- 
male chastity. In their mutual visits, as the first 
act of hospitality, the guest is welconu'd in the 
embraces of their wives and daughters : among 
friends, they are lent and borrowed without 


• A0$$vfti , , 0 . h rs fr0X/f ivtee/uu r$ ratt rw vwaf, 

irmwm 0X^0^ rt xat rv uXXn rata rr(<n sf-riw 

Even since the time of Fitzstepken (the twelfth century), 
London appears to have maintained this pre-eminence of wealth and 
magnitude ; and her gradual increase has, at leasts kept pace with 
the general improvement of Europe. 
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CHAP, shame; nor are the islanders offended at thii 
strange commerce, and its inevitable cense- 
qnences. Informed as we are of the customs 
old England, and assured of the virtue of our 
mothers, we may smile at the credulity, or resent 
the injustice, of the Greek, who must have con- 
founded a modest salute' with a criminal em- 
brace. But his credulity and injustice may teach 
an important lesson : to distrust the accounts of 
foreign and remote nations, and to suspend our 
belief of every tale that deviates from the laws 
of nature and the character of man.' 

TndifTer. After Iiis rctum, and the victory of Timour* 
Mamtei to- ^lanuel reigned many years' in prosperity and 
Latfns*^° peace. As long as the sons of Bajazet solicited 
1, D. iio2- his friendship and spared his dominions, he was 
satisfied with the national religion ; and his lei- 
sure was employed in annpowng twenty tbecdo- 
gical dialogues for its defence. The appearance 
of the Byzantine ambassadors at the council 
of Constance® announces the restoration of the 

If the double sense of the verb Kn« (osculor, and in utero gero) 
be equivocal, the context and pious horror of Chalcondyles can leave 
no doubt of his meaning and mistake (p. 49). 

* Erasmus (Epi.^t. I’aiitto Amlrclino) has n pretty passage on the 
English fashion of kissing strangers on their arrival and departure; 
from whence, however, he draws no scatidalous inferences. 

^ Perhaps we may apply this remark to the community of wives 
among the old Britons, as it is supposed by Ca?sar and Dion (Dion 
Cassius, 1. Ixii, tom. ii, p. 1007), with Rcimar's judicious annota' 
tio::. The Amoy of Otaheite, so certain at first, is become less vi» 
sible and scandalous, in proportion as we have studied the manners 
of that gentle and amorous people. 

^ See 1, enfant. Hist, du Concile de Constance, tom. ii, p. 576 5 
and for the ecclesiastical history of the times, the Annah of Sponda* 
nu«, the Eibliothcquc of Dupin, tom. xii, and volumes xxi and xxii^ 
of ^he History, or rather the Continuation, of Eicury. 
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Turkish power, as well as of the Latin church ; CH a p. 
the conquest of the sultans, Mahomet and Amu- 
rath, reconciled the «nperor to the Vatican; and 
the siege of Constantinople almost tempted him 
to acquiesce in the double procession of the Holy 
€ihost. When Martin the fifth ascended, with- 
out a rival, the chair of St. Peter, a fi’iendly in- 
tercourse of letters and embassies was revived 
between the E^t and West. Ambition On oncHisnego. 
side, and distress on the other, dictated the same““*_'‘’['|l-_ 
decent language of Charity and peace : the artful 
Greek expressed a desire of niarrying his six sons 
to Italian princesses ; and the Roman, not less 
artful, dispatched the daughter of the mafrquis of 
Montferrat, with a company of noble virgins, to 
soften by their charms the obstinacy of the schis- 
matics. Yet under this mask of keal, a dfeeum- 
ing eye will perceive that all was hollow and in- 
sincere in the court and church of Constantinople. 
According to the vicissitudes of danger and re- 
pose, the emperor advanced or retreated ; alter- 
nately instructed and disavowed his ministers ; 
and escaped from an importunate pressure by 
urging the duty of inquiry, the obligation of 
collecting the sense of his patriarchs and bishops, 
and the impossibility of convening them at a 
time when the Turkish arms were at the gates of 
his capital. From a review of the public transac- 
tions, it will appear that the Greeks insisted on 
three successive measures, a succour, a council, 
and a final re-union, while the Latins eluded the 
^second, and only promised the first, as a conse- 
quential and voluntary reward of the third. But 
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CHAP,' we have an opportunity of unfolding the most 
secret intentions of Manuel, as he explained them 
Kia private in a private conversation, without artifice or dis- 
ihotives. gnjsg_ jjj }jis declining age, the emperor had 
associated John Palaeologus, the second of the 
name, and the eldest of his sons, on whom he 
devolved the greatest part of the authority and 
weight of government. One day, in the presence 
only of the historian Phranza,'' his favourite 
chamberlain, he opened to his colleague and 
successor the true principle of his negociations 
with the pope.* “ Our last resource,” said Ma- 
nuel, “ against the Turks is their fear of our 
“ union with the Latins, of the warlike nations 
** of the West, who may arm for our relief, and 
“ for their destruction. As often as you are 
“ threatened by the miscreants, present this dan- 
“ ger before their eyes. Propose a council-; con- 
“ suit on the means ; but ever delay and avoid the 
convocation of an assembly, which cannot tend 
** either to our spiritual or temporal emolument. 

•* From his early youth, George Phranza, or Phranzes, was em- 
ployed in the service of the state and palace ; and Hanckius (de 
Script. Byz mt. p. i, c. 40) has collected his life from his own w’rit- 
ings. He was no more than foui-and-twcnty yeais of age at the 
death of Manuel, who recommended him in the strongest terms to 
his successor : Imprimis vero hunc Phranzen tibi commendo, qui 
ministravit mihi fideiiter et diligenter (Phranzes, I. ii, c. 1)« Yet 
the emperor John was cold, and he preferred the service of the des- 
pots of Peloponnesus. 

^ See Phranze^, I. ii, c, 13. While so'^inany manuscripts of the 
Greek original are extant in the libraiies of Rome, Milan, the Escu- 
rial, &c. it is a matter of shame and reproach, that we should be 
reduced to the Latin \ersion, or abstract, of James Pontanus ad cal- 
cem Theopliylact. SymocattaB (Ingolstadt, 1604), so deficient in ac- 
curacy and elegance (Fabric. Bibliot. Graec. tom. vj, p. 615-620). ♦ 
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“ The Latins are proud; the Greeks are oh- chap. 

“ stinate ; neither party will recede or retract ; 

“ and the attempt of a perfect union will confirm 
“ the schism, alienate the churches, and leave 
“ us, without hope or defence, at the mercy of 
“ the barbarians.” Impatient of this salutary 
lesson, the royal youth arose from his'seat, and 
departed in silence ; and the wise monarch (con- 
tinues Phranza), casting his eyes on me, thus 
resumed his discourse : “ My son deems himself 
“ a great and heroic prince ; but, alas ! our mi- 
“ serable age does not afford scope for heroism 
“ or greatness. His daring spirit might have 
“ suited the happier times of our ancestors ; but 
“ the present state requires not an emperor, but 
“ a cautious steward of the last relics of our 
“ fortunes, Well do I remember the lofty ex- 
“ pectations which he built on our alliance with 
“ ]Mu»ta[)lia ; and much do I fear that his rash 
“ courage will urge the ruin of our house, and 
“ that even religion may precipitate our down- 
“ fall.” Let the experience and authority of Ma- 
nuel preserved the peace, and eluded the coun- 
cil, till, in the seventy-eighth year of his age, and His deats. 
in the habit of a monk, he terminated his career,- 
dividing his precious moveables among his child- 
ren and the poor, his pliysicians and his fa- 
vourite servants. Of his six sons,’' Andronicus, 
the second, was invested with the principality of 
Thessalonica, and died of a leprosy soon after 
the sale of that city to the Venetians, and its final 
conquest by the Turks. Some fortunate incidents 


‘ Set Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. SlS-SiS. 
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CHAP, had restOTed Peloponnesus, or the Morea, to the 
Lxv 1. and in his more prosperous days, Manuel 

had fortified the narrow isthmus of six miles* 
w'ith a stone wall and one hundred and fifty-three 
towers. The wall was overthrown by the first 
blast of fce Ottomans : the fertile peninsula 
might have been sufficient for the four younger 
brothers, Theodore and Constantine, Demetrius 
and Thomas ; but they wasted in domestic con- 
tests the remains of their strength ; and the least 
successful of the rivals were reduced to a life of 
dependence in the Byzantine palace. 

Zeal of The eldest of the sons of Manuel, John Palaeo- 
uiogus^ ^,',‘*’logus the second, was acknowledged, after his fa- 
**^“j^^'’”ther’s death, as the sole emperor of the Greeks. 
He immediately proceeded to repudiate his wife, 
and to contract a new marriage with the princess 
of Trebizond; beauty was, in his eyes, the first 
qosiificatioD of an ^press ; and the clergy had 
yielded to his firm assurance, that unless he 
might be indulged in a divorce, be would retire 
to a cloister, and leave the throne to his brother 
Constantine. The first, and, in truth, the only, 
victory of Palaeologus was over a Jew,”" whom, 
after a long and learned dispute, he converted to 

* Tl?e exact measure of the Hexomilion, from sea to sea, was 3800 
ergygiae, or foiees, of six Greek feet (Fhranzes, 1. i, c. 38), which 
would produce a Greek mile, still smaller than that of 660 French 
toises^ which is ass!gned by d’Anville as still in use in Turkey, Fi\'e 
miles arc commonly reckoned for the breadth of the isthmus. See 
tile Tiavels of Spon, Wheeler, and Chandler. 

“ The first objection of the Jews, is on the death of Christ : if it were 
Toluntary, C'lii ist was a suicide ; which the emperor parries with a my- 
stery. 'i'hey then dispute on the conception of the lirgin, the sense of 
tlie prophecies, &c. ^Phranse.-, I. it, c. 12, a whole chapter). 
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the Christian faith; and this momentous con- chap. 
quest is carefully recorded in the history of the 
times. But he soon resumed the design of 
uniting the East and West ; and regardless of 
his father’s advice, listened, as it should seem, 
with sincerity, to the proposal of rafeeting the 
pope in a general council beyond the Adriatic. 

This dangerous project was encouraged by Mar- 
tin the fifth, and coldly entertained by his suc- 
cessor Eugenios, till, after a tedious negociation, 
the emperor received a summons from the Latin 
assembly of a new character, the independent 
prelates of Basil, who styled themselves the re- 
presentatives and judges of the catholic church. 

The Roman pontiff had fought and conquered corruption 
in the cause of ecclesiastical freedom ; but the church, 
victorious clergy were soon exposed to the ty- 
ranny of their deliverer ; and his sacred character 
was invulnerable to those arms which they found 
so keen and effectual against the civil magistrate. 

Their great charter, the rigid of election, was 
annihilated by appeals, evaded by trusts or com- 
mendams, disappointed by reversionary grants, 
and superseded by previous and arbitrary reserv- 
ations.” A public auction was instituted in the 
court of Rome : the cardinals and favourites were 
enriched with the spoils of nations ; and every 
country might complain that the most important 
and valuable benefices were accumulated on the 

^ In the treatise delle Materie Beneficiare of Fra-Paoio (in the 
fourth volume of the last and best edition of his works), the pafwl 
i^stcm is deeply studied and freely describetl. Should Rome and her 
religion be annihilated, this golden volume may elUl survive, a phi- 
losophical history, and a salutary warning. 
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CHAP, heads of aliens and absentees. During their re- 
sidence at Avignon, the ambition of the popes 
subsided in the meaner passions of avarice* and 
luxury : they rigorously imposed on the clergy 
the tributes of first-fruits and tenths ; but they 
freely tolerated the impunity of vice, disorder, 
Schism, and corruption. These manifold scandals were 
112 a aggravated by the great schism of the West, 
which continued above fifty years. In the furious 
conflicts of Rome and Avignon, the vices of the 
rivals were mutually exposed ; and their preca- 
rious situation degraded their authority, relaxed 
their discipline, and multiplied their wants and 
Council of exactions. To heal the wounds, and restore 
f T monarchy, of the church, the synods of Pisa 

of Con- and Constance*" were successively convened ; 
i.D. 1414-but these great assemblies, conscious of their 
* strength, resolved to vindicate the privileges of 
the Christian aristocracj'. From a personal sen- 
tence against two pontiffs, whom they rejected, 
and a third, their acknowledged sovereign, whom 
they deposed, the fathers of Constance proceeded 
to examine the nature and limits of the Roman 
supremacy ; nor did they separate till they had 


• Pope John xzii (in 1334) left behind him, at Avignon, eighteen 
millions of gold florins, and the value of seven millions more in plate 
and jewels. See the Chronicle of John Villani (I. xi, c. 20, in Mu- 
ratori’s Collection, tom. xJii, p. 76J), whose brother received the ac^ 
count from the papal treasures. A treasure of six or eight millions 
sterling in the fourteenth century is enormous, and almost incredible. 

p A learned and liberal protestant, M, Lenfant, has given a fair 
history of the councils t»f Pisa, Constance, and Basil, in six volumes 
in quarto ; but the last part is the most hasty and imperfect, except 
in the account of the troubles of Bohemia. 
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established the authority, above the pope, of a chap. 
general council. It was enacted, that, for the 
government and reformation of the church, such 
assemblies should be held at regular intervals ; 
and that each synod, before its dissolution, 
should appoint the time and place of the subse- 
quent meeting. By the influence of the court 
of Rome, the next convocation at Sienna was 
easily eluded ; but the bold and vigorous pro- 
ceedings of the council of Basil'’ had almost of Basil, 
been fatal to the reigning pontiff, Eugenius theu^^^*^^* 
fourth. A just suspicion of his design prompted 
the fathers to hasten the promulgation of their 
first decree, that the representatives of the 
church-militant on earth were invested with a 
divine and spiritual jurisdiction over all Christians, 
without excepting the pope ; and that a general 
council could not be dissolved, prorogued, or 
transferred, unless by their free deliberation and 
consent. On the notice that Eugenius had 
fulminated a bull for that purpose, they ven- 
tured to summon, to admonish, to threaten, to 
censure, the contumacious successor of St. Peter. 

After many delays, to allow time for repentance. Their op- 
they finally declared, that, unless he submitted 
within the term of sixty days, he was suspended *' • 
from the exercise of all temporal and ecclesi- 


« The original acts or minutes of the council of Basil are preserved 
in the public library, in twelve volumes in folio. Basil was a free city, 
conveniently situate on the Rhine, and guarded by the arms of the 
neighbouring and confederate Swiss. In 1459, the university was 
founded by pope Pius it (iEneas Sylvius), who had been secretary to 
the council. But what is a council, or an university, to the presses 
•f Froben and the studies of Erasmus ? 
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CHAP, astical antbority. And to mark tiieir jftrkdiction 
o^fW the prince as well as the priest, they assumed 
' the government of Avignon, annulled the abena^ 
tion of the sacred patrimony, and protected Rome 
from the imposition of new taxes. Their boldness 
was justified, not only by the general opinion of 
the clergy, but by the support and power of the 
first monarchsof Cl»isteTOk»m; the emperor Sigis- 
mond declared himself the servant and protector 
of the synod ; Gleimany and France adhered to 
their cause ; the duke of Milan was the enemy 
of Eugeniiis ; and he was driven from the Va- 
tican Ijy an insurrection of the Roman people. 
Rejected at the same time by his temporal and 
spiritual subjects, submission was his only choice; 
by a most humiliating bull, the pope repealed 
his own acts, and ratified those of the council ; 
incorporated his legates and cardinals with that 
Vwierrihfe body ; and se^timd to ’resign himself 
to the decrees of the supreme legislature. Their 
fame pervaded the countries of the East ; and it 
was in their presence that Sigismond received the 
ambassadors of the Turkish sultan, ■■ who laid 
at his feet twelve large vases, filled with robes 

Negocia- of silk and pieces of gold. The fathers of Basil 

tions with • j * ai i « i . ^ 

the Greeks, aspnrea to the glory of reducii^ the Greeksj as 
Bohemians, within the pale of the 
church ; and their deputies invited the emperor 
and patriarch of Constantinople to unite with an 
assembly which possessed the confidence of the 
western nations. Palaeologus was not averse to 

' This Turkish embassy, attested only hy Craiitzius, is related, 
With some doubt, by the annalist Spondauus, i. d, 1433, No. 25, 
tom. j, p. 
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the iHoposal ; and his ambassadors were intro- chap. 
duced with due honours into tte catholic senate. 

JBut the choice of the jrface appeared to be an 
insuperable obstacle^ amce he refused to pass the 
Alps, or the sea of Sicily, and positively required- 
that the synod should be adjourned to some con- 
venient city in Italy, or at least on the Danube. 

The other articles of this treaty were more readily 
stipulated : it was agreed to defray the travelling 
expences of the emperor, with a train of seven 
hundred persons,’ to remit an immediate sum 
of eight thousand ducats‘ for the accomraodstion 
of the Greek clergy ; and in his absence to ^aaat 
a supply of ten thousand ducats, with threehm^ 
drcd archers and some gallies, for the protec- 
tion of Constantinople. The city of Avignon 
advanced the ^ads for the prelirnkjary 'expences ; 
and the embarkation was prepared at Marseilles 
with some difficulty and delay. 

In his- distress, the friendship of PaloeologusJohnPai*. 
was disputed by the ecclesiastical powers of the ba°rksln'the 
West ; but the dexterous activity of a monarch ® 
prevailed over the slow debates and inflexible »•<>. i*37, 

i . Nov. 4. 

temper of a republic. The decrees of Basil'c<»-^ 
tinually tended to circumscribe the despotism' of 

• SyropuIiKs, p. 19. In this list, the Greeks? apj>ear to have exceed- 
ed the real numbers of the clergy and laity which al’tenvards attend- 
ed the emperor and patriarch, but which are not cleaily tpecilietl by 
the great ecclesitirch. The 75,000 florins which they asked in this 
negociation of the pope (p. 9) were more than they could hope or 
want. 

* I use indifferently the words dveat and JlQrin, which derive their 
names, the former from the dukes of Milan, the latter fromlhe re- 
public of Flnrenee, These gold piece-, the that wei« coined in 
Italy, poiliaps in ths Latin world, may be compared, in weight and 
value, to cnc'third of the English guinciu 
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CHAP, the pope, and to erect a supreme and perpetual 

Lxvi. jjj tjjg cijurch, Eugenius was impatient 

of the yoke ; and the union of the Greeks might 
afford a decent pretence for translating a rebel- 
lious synod from the Rhine to the Po. The in- 
dependence of the fathers was lost if they passed 
the Alps; Savoy or Avignon, to which they 
acceded with reluctance, were described at Con- 
stantinople as situate far bey ond the pillars of 
Hercules the emperor and his clergy were ap- 
prehensive of the dangers of a long navigation ; 
they were offended by an haughty declaration, 
that after suppressing the new heresy of the Bo- 
hemians, the council would soon eradicate the 
old heresy of the Greeks.* On the side of 
Eugenius, all was smooth, and yielding, and re- 
spectful ; and he invited the Byzantine monarch 
to heal by his presence the schism of the Latin, 
as vnell as of the Eastern, church. Ferrara, near 
the coast of the Adriatic, was proposed f ir their 
amicable interview ; and with some indulgence of 
forgery and theft, a surreptitious decree was pro- 
cured, which transferred the synod, with its own 
consent, to that Italian city. Nine gallies were 
equipped for this service at Venice, and in the 

“ At the end of the Latin version of Phranzes, we read a long Greek 
epistle or declatnation of George of Trebizond, who advises the em- 
peror to prefer Eugenius and Italy. He treats with contempt the 
achismatic assembly of Basil, the barbarians of Gaul and Germany, 
who had conspired to transport the chair of St. Peter beyond the 
Alps : 0 a^Kiet (says he) v« s«, va, /ifrm re vuysS,* ray 
nkaf xxi wifu TiUtifut Was Constantinople unprovided with 

a map ? 

* Syropolus (p. 3&-dl) attests his own indignation, and that of his 
countrymen ; and the Basii deputies, who excused the rash declara- 
Kon, could neither deny nor alter an act of llie council. 
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isle of Candia; their diligence anticipated the chap. 
slower vessels of Basil ; the Roman admiral was 
commissioned to burn, sink, and destroy and 
these priestly squadrons might have encountered 
each other in the same seas where Athens and 
Sparta had formerly contended for the pre-emi- 
nence of glory. Assaulted by the importunity 
of the factions, who were ready to fight for the 
possession of his person, Palaeologus hesitated 
before he left his palace and country on a perilous 
experiment. His father’s advice still dwelt on 
his memory ; and reason must suggest, that since 
the Latins were divided among themselves, they 
could never unite in a foreign cause. Sigismond 
dissuaded the unseasouable adventure ; his advice 
was impartial, since he adhered to the council ; 
and it was enforced by the strange belief, that 
the German Caesar would nominate a Greek his 
heir and successor in tlie empire of the West.* 

Even theTurkishsultan was a counsellor whom it 
might be unsafe to trust, but whom it was dan- 
gerous to offend. Amurath was unskilled in the 
disputes, but he was apprehensive of the union, 
of the Christians. From his own treasures, he 
offered to relieve the wants of the Byzantine 
court ; yethe declared with seemingmagnanimity. 


y Condolmieri, the pope’s nephew and admiral, expressly declared, 
in tit n«T« oth av lUfn rttf 

xtti n xBtjavfti xeti The naval orders of the synod 

were less peremptory ; and, till the hostile squadrons appeared, both 
parties tried to conceal their quarrel from the Greeks. 

* Syropuliis mentions the hopes of Palaeologus (p. 36), and the last 
advice of Sigismond (,p. 57). At Corfu, the Greek emperor was in- 
formed of his friend’s death : bad he known it sooner, he would haTif 
I'eturncd home fp, 79). 
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CHAP. that’Constantinople should be secure and inviolate 
in the absence of her sovereign.'' The resolu- 
tion of Palaeologus was decided by the most 
splendid gifts and the most specious promises : he 
wished to escape for a while from a scene of dan- 
ger and distress ; and after dismissing with an am- 
biguous answer the messengers of the council, 
he declared his intention of embarking in the 
Roman gallies. The age of the patriarch Joseph 
was more susceptible of fear than of hope ; he 
trembled at the perils of the sea, and expressed 
his apprehension, that his feeble voice, with 
thirty perhaps of his orthodox brethren, would 
be oppressed in a foreign land by the power 
and numbers of a Latin synod. He yielded 
to the royal mandate, to the flattering assurance, 
that he would be heard as the oracle of nations, 
and to the secret wish of learning from his 
brother of the West, to deliver the church from 
the yoke of kings.** The five cross-bearers, or 
dignitaries of St. Sophia, were bound to at- 
tend his person ; and one of these, the great ec- 
clesiarch or preacher, Sylvester Syropidus," has 


Phiaiucs himself, though iVoni diflcrcnt moti\cs, was of ihc ad- 
vice of Amuiaih iK iu c 13). t'tinaai nev\a{Klas irda unquam fu* 
jSset, Bi tantes oflfensiones et dctrinicnta pantura crat. This Turkish 
embassy is likewise mentioned by Syropulus (p. 58) ; and Amurath 
kept his word. He might threaten (p. 125, 219), but he never at- 
tacked the city, 

^ The reader will smile at the simplicity with w'hich he impai ted 
these hopes to his favourites; xat 

X TLatA iPxopii trtt} tKKXvxtxv u^ro igr.s airarihiiry,; avju 

2it/.(ixs -u'j.ix foao-ikiu; (p. 92). Yet it would have been dirtlcult fot' 
him to have practised the lessons of Gregory vii. 

*■ The chnsti m name of Sylvester is boiTowcd from the Latin ca, 
endar, In modern Greek, Z7v>.s?j ay u diminutive, i^ added to the 

end 
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composed'* a free and curious history of the fiilse chap. 

union.*' Of the clergy that reluctantly obeyed 

the summons of the emperor and the patriarch, 
submission was the first duty, and patience the most 
useful virtue. In a chosen list of twenty bishops, 
we discover the me t ro[jol itan titles of Heraclea and 
Cyzicus, Nice and Nicoinedia, Ephesus and Tre- 
bizond, and thepersonal merit of INIarkand Bessa- 
rion, who, in the confidence of their learning and 
eloquence, were promoted to the episcopal rank. 

Some monks and philosophers were named to 
display the science and sanctity of the Greek 
church ; and the service of the choir was per- 
formed by a select band of singers and musicians. 

The patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jeru- 
salem, appeared by their genuine or fictitious de- 
puties ; the primate of Russia represented a na- 
tional church, and the Greeks might contend with 
the Latins in the extent of their spiritual empire. 

The precious vases of St. Sophia were exposed to 
the winds and waves, that the patriarch might 
officiate with becoiningsplendour ; whatever gold 

end of words : nor can any reasoning of Crej ghton, the editor, excuse 
his changing into 5gMro|>uIus (Sguros, fubCO?) the Syropulus of his 
own manuscript, wh6.=.e name is subscribed with his own hand in the 
acts of the council of Florence. Why might nut the author he of 
Syrian exti bction ? * 

‘‘ From the cundut*i< ii of the hi^foiy, I -houkl fix the date to the 
year 11-14, four jcaixs after the suiod, v hen theorem ccclcsiarrh had 
abdicated his oihee (sectio xii, p. 33U-3 .jO'. HU pa^bions were cool- 
ed by time and retirement ; and, although Syropulus is often partial, 
he is never intemperate. 

® Vera Aistoria itniuni.^ non vercp inter Gnecos et Latinos { Co- 
<)nUs, 1660, in folio) was first jniblished with a loose and 6orId ver- 
vain, by Robert Creyghton, chaplain to Charles n> in his exile. The 
zeal ot the editor has prefixed a polemic title, for the beginning of the 
original is wanting. Syropulus may be ranked with the best of the 
Byzantine wiiters for the merit of his narration, and even of his style ; 
but he^s excluded from the orthodox collections of the councils, 

H 2 
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Lxvr ' emperor could procure, was expended in the 
massy ornaments of his bed and chariot and 
while they affected to maintain the prosperity of 
their ancient fortune, they quarrelled for the di- 
vision of fifteen thousand ducats, the first alms 
of the Roman pontiff. After the necessary pre- 
parations, John Palmologus, with a numerous 
train, accompanied by his brother Demetrius, and 
the most respectable persons of the church and 
state, embarked in eight vessels with sails and 
oars, which steered through the Turkish straits 
of Gallipoli to the Archipelago, the Morca, and 
the Adriatic gulf.*^ 

lus tiium- ^yfter a tedious and troublesome navigation of 

jihal entry ® 

:it Venice, scvcnty-seven days, this religious squadron cast 

ivb 9; ’anchor before VeiiKO ; and their reception pro- 
claimed the joy and magnificence of that power- 
ful republic. In the command of the worlds the 
modest Augustus had never claimed such honours 
from his subjects, as were paid to his feeble 
successor by an independent state. Seated on the 
poop, on a lofty throne, he received the visit, or, 
in the Greek style, the ndordfion, of the doge 
and senators.'’ Tliey sailed in the Bucentaur, 


* Syropulus (p. C3) simply exprcs^c*; <iis intention*/ vm* 
tv lr«? tfi? fu/if ^x€i\tvs tKUf»>y ; and the Latin of Creyghton 

may alford a specimen of hrsfloridparaphra.se. Ut pompa circum- 
ductus nostcr imperator Italic popujti.s a1iqnit> deauratus Jupiter cre- 
deretur, aut Creesus ex opulenta Lydia. 

8 Although I cannot stop to quote Svropulus for every fact, I wilt 
<ll)^er^e that the navigation of the Greeks from Constantinople to Ve- 
nic ■ and Fcrarra is contained in the fourth section fp. 67-100), and 
that the historian has the uncommon talent of placing each scene be^ 
•(‘■re the reader'-' eye. 

^ At the time « *' the s\nod, rhrrnzes n-a.s in Peloponnesus ; hut he 
ieeci\ cdfiom the de pet Demetrius a faithful account of the honourable 

reception 
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which was accompanied by twelve stately gallies : chap. 
the sea was overspread with innumerable gondolas 
of pomp and pleasure ; the air resounded \v ith 
music and acclamations ; the mariners, and even 
the vessels, were dressed in silk and gold ; and 
in all the emblems and pageants, the Roman 
eagles were blended with the lions of St. Mark. 

The triumphal procession, ascending the great 
canal, passed under the bridge of the Rialto ; and 
the eastern strangers gazed with admiration on 
the palaces, the churches, and the populousness 
of a city, that seems to float on the bosom of 
tlie waves.* They sighed to behold the spoils 
and trophies with which it had been decorated 
after the sack of Constantinople. After an hos- 
pitable entertainment of fifteen days, Palseologus 
pursued his journey by land and water from 
Venice to Ferrara; and on this occasion, the 
pride of the ^’’atican ^vas tempered by j)olic)' to 
indulge the ancient dignity of the em])eror of the 
East. He made his entry on a black horse ; but^g'" 
a milk-white steed, whose trappings were em- ^ 
broidered with golden eaglc.s, was led before 
him ; and the canoj)y was borne over his head 
by the princes of Este, the sons or kinsmen of 
Nicholas, marquis of the city, and a sovereign 

reception of the cmjxjror and patriarch l;oth at Venice and Ferrari 
(Dux . • . . sedentem imperatorem adoratjy which are more blightJy 
mentioned by the Latins (1. ii, c. 14, 15, 16/. 

* *Fhe astonishment of a Greek prince and a French ambassador 
(Memoires de Philippe de Coinines, J. vii, c. 18), at the sight of Ve- 
nice, abundantly prove, that in the fifteenth century, it was the . 
first and most splendid of the Christian cities. For the spoils of Coh* 
dtantinople at see Syropulus (p. 87). 

• . H 3 
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more powerful than liimselC Palaeologus did 
not alight till he reached the bottom of the 
staircase : the pope advanced to the door of the 
apartment ; refused his profl'ered genuflection ; 
and, after a paternal embrace, conducted the em- 
peror to a scat on his left hand. Nor would the 
patriarch descend from his galley, till a ceremony, 
almost equal, had been stipulated between the 
bishops of Rome and Constantinople. The latter 
was saluted byhis brother with a kiss of union and 
charity, nor wo-iihi any of the Greek ecclesiastics 
sulinut to kiss the f, ot of the Avestern primate. 
Oil llte oneniiig of the synod, the place of ho- 
nour in the centre was claimed by the temporal 
and ecclesiastical chiefs; and it AA'as only by alleg- 
ing that hi - j rc.i".' C'-. '-K - hail assisted inperson 
at Nice >)■■ Ciialccdon, tiiat Eugenius could evade 
the ancient precedents of Constantine and Mar- 
cian.. After much debate, it was agreed that the 
right and left sides of tjie church should be oc- 
cupied \,y the two nations ; th:tt the solitary chair 
of .St. Peter should be raised the first of the Latin 
line ; and that tlic throne of the Greek emperor, 
at the head of ids clergy, shmddbe ccpial and op- 
posite to the second i>laco, the vacant seat of the 
emperor of the West.* 


^ Nicholas m of ^Iste reigned for forty>eight years (a. o, 1393- 
and was lord of Ferrara, Modena, Reggio, Parma, Rovigo, 
snd Commachio. See his life in Muratori (Antichita Estense, tom. 
ii, p. 1^9-201). 

^ The* Latin vulgar was provoked to laughter at the strange dresses 
of the Greeks:, and c‘=pecially the length of their garments, their 
sleeves, and their beards ; nor was the emperor distinguished except 
by the purxile colour, and his diadem or tiara with a jewel on the top 

(Hody 
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But as soon as festivity and form had given chap. 
place to a more serious treaty, the Greeks were 
dissatisfied with their journey, with themselves, Council of 
and with the pope. The artful pencil of his emis-lnd Jatais 
saries had painted him in a prosperous state; 
the head of the princes and prelates of Europe, rence, 
obedient, at his voice, to believe and to arm.oe”‘8_ 
The thin appearance of the universal synod 
Ferrara betrayed his weakness ; and the Latins 
opened the first session with only five archbishops, 
eighteen bishops, and ten abbots, the greatest part 
of whom were the subjects or countrymen of the 
Italian pontiff. Except the duke of Burgundy, 
none of the potentates of the West condescended 
to appear in person, or by their ambassadors ; 
nor was it possible to suppress the judicial acts of 
Basil against the dignity and person of Eugenius, 
which were finally concluded by a ncAV election. 

Under these circumstances, a truce or delay was 
asked and granted,‘till Palseologus could expect 
from the consent of the Latins some temporal re- 
ward for an unpopular union ; and, after the first 
session, the public proceedings were adjourned 
above six months. The emperor, with a chosen 
band of his favourites and janizaries, fixed his 
summer residence at a pleasant spacious monastery, 
six miles from Ferrara ; forgot, in the pleasures of 
the chaee, the distress of the church and state ; 
and persisted in destroying the game, w'ithout 
listening to the just complaints of the marquis or 


(Hody de Gracis Ilhistribus» p. 31). Yet another spectator confesses, 
that the Greek fashion was piu gra\’e e piu degna than the Italian (Ves- 
nasiano, in Vit. Eugen. ly, in Muratori, tom. xxv, p. 261). 

H 4i 
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CHAP, the hu^ndman." In the meanwhile, his unfor- 

*'^'^** tunate Greeks were exposed to all the miseries 
of exile and poverty : for the support of each 
stranger, a monthly allowance was assigned 
of three or four gold florins ; and although the - 
entire sum did not amount to seven hundred 
florins, a long arrear was repeatedly incurred by 
the indigence or policy of the Roman court." 
They sighed for a speedy delivCTance, but their 
escape was prevented by a triple chain : a passport 
from their superiors was required at the gates of 
Ferrara: the government of Venice had engaged 
to arrest and send back the fugitives ; and in- 
evitable punishment awaited them at Constanti- 
nople ; excommunication, fines, and a sentence, 
which did not respect the sacerdotal dignity, that 
they should be stripped naked and publicly whip- 
ped." It was only by the aiteraative of hungef 
or dispute that the Greeks could be persuaded to 


“ For the emperor’s huntinpf, see Syropulus (p. 143, 144, 191). 
The pope had sent him eleven miserable hacks ; but he bought a 
strong and swift horse that came from Russia. The name of Janiza- 
rjcy may surprise ; but the name, rather than the institution, had 
passed from the Ottoman to the Byzantine coutt, and is often used 
in the Ia>t age of the empire. 

® The Greeks obtained, t\ith much difficulty, that instead of pro* 
viskma, money should be distributed, four florins per month to the 
persons of honourable rank, and three florins to their servants, with 
an addition of thirty more to the emperor, twenty-five to the patri- 
arch, and twenty to Uie prince or despot Demetrius. The payment 
of the first month amounted to 691 florins, a sum which will not 
allow us to reckon above 200 Greeks of every condition (Syropiilus, 
p. lo t, 10.5 . On the 20th Octeffier 143B, there was an arrear of four 
months; in April 1439, of three; and of five and a half in July, at 
the time of the union (p. 172, 22o, 271). 

” Syropulus 'p. 141, 142, 204, 221) deplores the imprisonment of 
the Greeks, and the tyranny of the emperor and patriarch. 
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opeh the first conference ; and they yielded with chap. 
extreme reluctance to attend from Ferrara to 
Florence the rear of a flying synod. This new 
translation was urged by inevitable necessity: the 
city was visited by the plague ; the fidelity of 
. the marquis might be suspected ; the mercenary 
troops of the duke of Milan were at the gates ; 
and as they occupied Romagna, it was not with- 
out difficulty and danger that the pope, the em- 
peror, and the bisliops, explored their way 
through the unfrequented paths of the Apen- 
nine.^ 

Yet all these obstacles were surmounted by 
time and policy. The violence of the fathers of 
Basil rather promoted than injured the cause 
of Eugenius : the nations of Europe abhorred the 
schism, and disowned the election, of Felix the 
fifth, who was successively a duke of Savoy, an 
hermit, and a pope ; and the great princes u ere 
gradually reclaimed by his competitor to a favour- 
able neutrality and a firm attachment. Tlie le- 
gates, with some respectableniemhers, deserted to 
the Roman army, which insensibly rose in num- 
bers and reputation : the council of Bast) was 
reduced to thirty-nine bishops, and three hun- 
dred of the inferior clergy f while the I.atins of 

P The wars of Italy are mast clearly rcpie^'iitcd in the thiitcentb 
volume of the Annals of Miiratori. Tiie ''chi-matic Greek, Syropulus 
(p. 145), appears to have exaggerated the fear and disorder of the po^^e 
in his retreat from Ferrara to Florence, which is proved by the act* 
to have been somewhat more decent and deliberate. 

*1 Syropulus is pleased to reckon seven hundred prelates in the coun- 
cil of QuslL The error is manifest, and perhaps voluntary. Thatextra- 
' vagant 
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LXVI. 


Florence could produce the subscriptions of the 
pope himself, eight cardinals, two patriarchs, 
eight archbishops, fifty-two bishops, and forty- 
five abbots, or chiefs of religious orders. After 
the labour of nine moiiths, and the debates of 
twenty-five sessions, they attained the advantage 
and glory of the re-union of the Greeks. P'our 
principal questions had been agitated between the 
two churches : 1 . The use of unleavened bread 
in the communion of Christ’s body. 2. The na- 
ture of purgatory. 3. The supremacy of the 
pope. And, 4. The single or double procession 
of the Holy Ghost. The cause of cither nation 
u as managed by ten theological champions : 
the I.atins were supported by the inexhaustible 
eloquence of cardinal .Julian ; and IMark of 
Ephesus and Dessarion of Nice were the bold 
and able leaders of the Q^reek forces. We may 
bestow some praise on the progress of human 
reason, by observing, that the first of these 
questions was notv treated as an immaterial rite, 
which migiit innocently vary with the fashion 
of the age and country. With regard to the 
second, bi>th pm ties were agreed in the helief 
of an intennediate state of purgation for the 
venial sins of the faithful ; and whether their 
souls were purified by elemental fire was a doubt- 
ful point, w'hich in a few years might be con • 
veniently settled on the spot by the disputants. 
The claims of supremacy appeared of a more 


vagant namber roukl not be supplied hy all the crcksia.stics of every 
degree who mere prv-ciit at tiie I'ouncil, nor hy all the absent bishops 
n' tno West, vho, exprtssiy or tacilJy, miglit adhere to its decrees. 
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weighty and substantial kind ; yet liy the Orien- 
tals the Roman bishop had ever been respected 
as the first of tlie five patriarchs ; nor did they 
scruple to admit, that his jurisdiction should be 
exercised agreeable to tlie holy canons ; a vague 
allowance, which might be defined or eluded by 
occasional convenience. The procession of the 
Holy Ghost from the Tatbcr alone, or from the 
Father and the Son, was an article of faith which 
had sunk much deeper into the minds of men ; 
and in the sessions of Ferrara and Florence, the 
Latin edition of Jilioqne was subdivided into tw'O 
questions, w^hether it were legal, and whether it 
Avere ortl'.odox. Perhaps it may not be necessary 
to boast on this subject of my own impartial 
indiflference ; but I must tlunk that the Greeks 
were strongly supported by the prohibition of the 
council of Ciialccdon. .against adding any article 
whatsoever to tlie creed of Nice, or rather of 
Constantinople.'' In eartidy atl’airs, it is not 
easy to conceive how an assembly of legislators 
can bind their successors, invested with powers 
equal to their own. But the dictates of inspi- 
ration must be true and unchangeable; nor should 
a private bishop, or a provincial synod, have 
presumed to innevate against the judgment of the 
catholic church. On the substance of the doc- 
trine, the controversy was equal and endless : 
reason is confounded by the procession of a deity: 

' The Gveeke, who disliked the union, were unwilling to sally from 
this strong fortress (p. 19:^, lO.j, 202, of Syropulus). 1’he shame 

of the Latins was aggravated liy their producing an old ns. of the se- 
cond council of Nice^ with in the Xicene creed, A palpable 

forgery ! (p. ) 
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CHAP, the gospel which lay on the altar, was silent ; the 
various texts of the fathers might be corrupted by 
fraud or entangled by sophistry ; and the Greeks 
were ignorant of thecharacters and writings of the 
Latin saints.’ Of this at least we may be sure, 
that neither side could be convinced by the argu- 
ments of their opponents. Prejudice may be en- 
lightened by reason, and a superficial glance may 
be rectified by a clear and more perfect view of an 
object adapted to our faculties ; but the bishops 
and monks had been taught from their infancy to 
repeat a form of mysterious words ; their national 
and personal honour depended on the repetition 
of t!ic same sounds ; and their narrow minds 
were hardened and inflamed by the acrimony of 
a public dispute. 

Xegoria- While they were lost in a cloud of dust and 

(he Greeks, darkness, the pope and emperor were desirous of a 
seeming union, which could alone accoinplish the 
purposes of their interview ; and the obstinacy of 
public dispute was softened by the arts of private 
and personal negociatioii. The patriarch Joseph 
liadsunk under the weight of age and infirmities; 
iii.; dying voice breathed the counsels of eliarity 
and concord, and his vacant benefice might tempt 
the hopes of the ambitious clergy. The ready and 
active obedience of the archbishops of Russia and 
Nice, of Isidore and Bessarion, was prompted and 
recompensed by their sjieedy promotion to tfie 
dignity of cardinals. Bessarion, in the first de- 

" 'Xlj afL (said an eminent Greek) Slav n; u<Ti>.Su AcCitva* e 
uicfKViv T<»a 'TCui iKuai a iTn ywftXu Tna (Syropulils, p. 109)» 
>ee the perplexity of the Greeks (p. 217, 218, 252, 233, 273). 
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bates, had stood forth the most strenuous and chap. 
eloquent champion of the Greek church ; and if 
the apostate, the bastard, was reprobated by his 
country,' he appears in ecclesiastical story a rare 
example of a patriot who was recommended to 
court-favour by loud opposition and well-timed 
compliance. With the aid of his two spiritual 
coadjutors, the emperor applied his arguments to 
the general situation and personal characters of the 
bishops, and each was successively moved by au- 
thority and example. Their revenues were in the 
hands of the Turks, tlieir persons in those of the 
Latins ; an episcopal treasure, three robes and 
forty ducats, was soon exhausted the hopes of 
their return still depended on the ships of Venice 
and the alms of Rome ; and such was their in- 
digence, that their arrears, the payment of a debt, - 
would be accepted as a favour, and might operate 
as a bribe.’' The danger and relief of Constan- 
tinople might excuse some prudent and pious dis- 
simulation ; and it was insinuated, that the obsti- 
nate heretics who should resist the consent of the 


• See the polite altercation of Mark and Bessarion in Syropulua 
(p. 257), who never diaseinblcs the vices of his own party, and fairly 
pi'ai.ncs the virtues of the Latins. 

“ For the poverty of the Greek bishops, see a remarkable passage of 
Ducas (c. 31). One had poss€s.scd, for his whole proiKTty, three old 
gowns, See. By teaching one-and-twenty years in his monastery, 
Bessarion himself had collected forty gold florins ; but of these, the 
archbishop had expended twenty-eight in bis vojage from Pelopon- 
nesus, and the remainder at Constantinople (Syropulns, p. 127). 

^ Syropulus denie.s that the Greeks received any money before 
they had subscribed the act of union (p. 283) : yet he relates some 
suspicious circumstances ; and their bribery and corruption are po- 
sitively aflirmed by historian Ducas, 
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East and West, would be abandaned in a hostile 
land to the revenge or justice of the Roman pon- 
tifF7 In the first private assembly of the Greeks, 
the formulary of union was approved by twenty- 
four, and rejected by twelve, members ; but the 
five cross-bearers of St. Sophia, who aspired to 
represent the patriarch, were disqualified by an- 
cient discipline ; and their right of voting was 
transferred to an obsequious train of monks, 
girammarians, and profane laymen. The will of 
the monarch produced a false and servile una- 
nimity, and no more than .two patriots had cou- 
rage to speak their own sentiments and those of 
their country. Demetrius, the emperor’s bro- 
ther, retired to Venice, that he might not be 
witness of the union ; and IVIark of E])hesus, 
mistaking perhaps his pikle for his conscience, 
disclaimed all communion with the Latin here- 
tics, and avowed himself the champion and con- 
fessor of the orthodox creed.‘‘ In the treaty be- 
tween the two nations, several forms of consent 
were proposed, such as might satisfy the Latins, 
without dishonouring tiie Greeks ; and they 
w cigiied the sTrujiles of words and syllables, till 
the tlvT'ologicai balance tn'iubled with a slight 
preponderance in favour of the Vatican. It was 
agreed (I must intreat the attention of the read- 

? The Greeks most piteously their own fears of exile and 

pcipotual slavery ''Syropul, p. 196); and they were strongly moved 
by the ernpesor’s threats (p, 260). 

® I had forgot another popular and orthodox protester: a favourite 
hound, wiio usually lay quiet on the foot-ciothof the emperor's thrtme; 
but who barked most furiously while the act of union was reading* 
without being silenced by the soothing or the laches of the royal r.t* 
tti darts (^\rop*J. n. 263, 
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er), that the Holy Ghost proceeds from tlie Fa- chap. 
ther cuid the Son, as from one principle and one 
substance ; that he proceeds the Son, being 
of the same natui’e and substance, and that he 
proceeds from the Father and the Son, by one 
spiratim and production. It is less difficult to 
■understand the articles of tlie preliminary treaty ; 
that the poj)e should defray all the expences of 
the Greeks in their return home ; tliat he should 
annually maintain tv. r) gallics and three hundred 
soldiers for the defence of Constantinople ; that 
all the ships which transported pilgrims to Je- 
rusalem should be obliged to touch at that port ; 
that as often as they were required, the pope 
should furnish ten gallics for a year, or twenty 
for six months ; and that he should powerfully 
solicit the princes of Europe, if the emperor had 
occasion for land-forces. 

The same year, and almost tlsc same day, were Eugeniu« 
marked by the depoMtion of Eugenius at Basil ; 
and, at Florence, by his re-union <.>f the Greeks 
and Latins. In the former synod (which he styled 
indeed an assembly of daemons), the pope was 
branded with the guilt of simony, perjury, tyranny, 
heresy, and schism and declared to be incor- 
rigible in his vices, unworthy of any title, and in- 
capable of holding any ecclesiastical (/'licr. In t'-e Rc-uuionof 

, ^ ,1 I 1 1 • ‘he Greeks 

latter he was revered as the true and holy vicar at Florence, 
of Christ, who, after a separation of six hundred y"*®’ 
years, had reconcil(;d the catholics of the East 

“ From the original Li\esof the Popes, in Muratorl's Collection 
(torn, in, p. 2 , tom. xw), the manners of Eugenius it appear to have 
Ijeen decent, and even excmjjJary. His situation, exposed to the 
TV’orld and to his enemies, was a reetraint, and is a pledge. 
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CHAP, and West, in one fold, and under one shepherd, 

, Lxvi. rpjjg yjjjon subscribed by the pope, the 
emperor, and the principal members of both 
churches ; even by those who, like Syropulus,** 
had been deprived of the right of voting’. Two 
copies might have sufficed for the East and West; 
but Eugenius was not satisfied, unless four au- 
thentic and similar transcripts werei^nedand at- 
tested as the monuments of his victory On a 
memorable day, the sixth of July, the successorsof 
St. Peter and Constantine ascended their thrones ; 
the two nations assembled in the cathedral of Flo- 
rence ; their representatives, cardinal Julian and 
Bessai’ion archbishop of Nice, appeared in the pul- 
pit, and after reading in their respective tongues 
the act of union, they mutually embraced, in the 
name and the presence of the applauding breth- 
ren. The pope and his ministers then officiated 
according to the Roman lifurgy ; the creed was 
chaunted with the addition of Jilioqtie; the ac- 
quiescence of the Greeks was poorly excused by 
their ignorance of the harmonious, but inarti- 

** Syropujus rather than subscribe, would have nssisted, as the least 
evil, at the ceremony of the unir>n. Jlc was compelled to do both i 
and the great ecciesiarch poorly excuses his submission to the empe- 
ror (p, 290-292). 

* None of these original acts of union can at present be produced. 
Of the ten hss. that are preserved (five at Rome, and the remainder 
at Florence, Bologna, Venice, Paris, and London nine have been ex- 
amined by an accurate critic (M. de Brequigny), who condemns them 
for the variety and imperfections of the Greek signatures. Yet seve- 
ral of these may be esteemed as authentic copies, which were sub- 
scribed iit Florence, before (26th August 1439 the final sepaiation of 
the pope and emperor (Memolres de 1* Academic des Inscriptions, tom* 
\liii, p. 2S7-3I1). 
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culate, sounds;'' and the more scrupulous Latins chap» 
refused any public celebration of the Byzantine 
rite. Yet the emperor and his clergy were not 
totally unmindful of national honour. The treaty 
was ratified by their consent: it was tacitly agreed 
that no innovation should be attempted in their 
■ creed or ceremonies ; they spared, and secretly 
respected, the generous firmness of Markof Ephe, 
sus; and, on the decease of the patriarch, they re- 
fused to elect his successor, except in the cathe- 
dral of St. Sophia. In the distribution of public 
and private rewards, the liberal pontiff exceeded 
their hopes and his promises : the Greeks, with Their re- 
less pomp and pride, returned by the same road PfconltMti- 
Ferrara and V enice ; and their reception at Con- nopie. 

Ml 1 J J • 1 

stantinople was such as will be described in the Feb. p 
following chapter.® The success of the first trial 
encouraged Eugenius to repeat the same edifying 
scenes ; and the deputies of the Armenians, the 
Maronites, the Jacobites of Syria and Egj'pt, the 
Nestorians,and the iEthiopians, were successively 
introduced, to kiss the feet of the Roman pontiff^ 
and to announce the obedience and the orthodoxy 
of the East. These Oriental embassies, unknown 
in the countries which they presumed to repre- 
sent/ diffused over the West the fame of Euge- 

'H flit Js a.irnfi9i tSaMVr ^ma4 (Syropul. p. 297). 

* In their return, the Greeks conversed at Bologna with the am- 
bassadors of England ; and after some questions and answers, these 
impartial strangers laughed at the pretended union pf Florence (Sy- 
ropul. p. 307), 

^ So nugatory, or rather so fabulous, arc these reunions o|‘ the Nes« 
torians, Jacobites, &c, that 1 have turned over, without success, thq 
Bibliotheca Orientalis of Assemannus, a faithful slave of the VaticMj 

I 
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CHAP, nius: and a clamour was artfully propagated 
gainst the remnant of a schism in Switzerland 
and Savoy, which alone impeded the harmony of 
the Christian world. The vigour of opposition 
was succeeded by the lassitude of despair : the 
council of Basil was silently dissolved ; and 
FoelLx, renouncing the tiara, again withdrew to 
the devout or delicious hermitage of Ripaille.® 
Final peace A general peace was secured by mutual acts of 
church, oblivion and indemnity ; all ideas of reformation 
A. n. 1449 . sQbsidetj . the popes continued to exercise and 
abuse their ecclesiastical despotism ; nor has 
Rome been since disturbed by the mischiefs of 
a contested election.'* 

stateof the Tiie joumies of three emperors were unavailing 

gu^'aT' ior theirtemporal, orperhapstheirspiritiial,salva- 
nopiT”'*' they were productive of a beneficial coii- 

*. 1300 - sequence ; the revival of the Greek learning in 

* Italy, from whence it was propagated to the last 
nations of the west and north. In their lowest 
servitudeand depression, the subjects of the Byzan- 


: Ripaiile Is situate near Thonon in Savoy, on the southern side of 
the lake of Geneva. It is now a Carthusian abbey ; and iVlr. Addi.son 
(Ti*avels into Italy, vof. ij, p. l-tT—llS of Bav^Akerville’s edition of his 
works) has celclirated the place and the founder. .£neas Sylvius, and 
the fathers of Basil, applaud the austere life of the ducal hermit ; 
but the French and Italian proverbs most unluckily attest the popular 
opinion of his luxury. 

In this account of the councils of Basil, Ferrara, and Florence, I 
have consulted the original acts, which fill the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth tomes of the ed.tion of Venice, and are closed by the perspicu- 
ou'i, though partial, h^^to^y of Augustin Patricius, an Italian of the 
fifteenth century. They arc digested and abridged by Dupin (Bibli- 
otheque Eccle.'s. tern, xii) and tne continuator of Fleury (tom. xxii)j 
and the respect ot the Galhcan church for the adverse parties con- 
their members to an awkward moderation. 
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t ine throne were still possessed of a golden key 
that could unlock the treasures of antiquity; of a 
musical and prolific language, that gives a soul to 
the objects of sense, and a body to the abstractions 
of pbilosopbyi Since thebarriers of themonarchy, 
and even of the capital, had been trampled under 
foot, the various barbarians had doubtless cor- 
rupted the form and substance of the national di- 
alect ; and ample glossaries have been composed, 
to interpret a multitude of words of Arabic, 
Turkish, Sclavonian, Latin, or French origin.* 
But'a purer idiom was spoken in the court, and 
taught in the college; and the fiourisbing state of 
the language is described, and perhaps embdlisb- 
ed, by a learned Italian,^ who, by a long residence 
and noble marriage,* was naturalized at Constan- 
tinople about thirty years before the Turkish 
conquest. “ The vulgar speech,” says Philel- 


* In the first attempt, Meursius collected 3600 Grseco-barbarous 
words, to “which, in a second edition, he subjoined 1800 more; yet 
what plenteous gleanings did he leave to Fortius, Ducange, Fabrotti, 
the Bollandists, See- (Fabric. Bibliot. Graec. tom. x, p. 101, &c.). Some 
Persic words may be found in Xenophon, and some Latin ones In PJu* 
tarch ; and such is the inevitable effect of war and commerce: but the 
form and substance of the language were not gffbeted by this 
alloy. 

^ The life of Francis Phllelphus, a sophist, proud, restless, and ra- 
pacious, has be*en diligently composed by Lancelot (Memoires de 
I’Academie dcs Inscriptions, tom. x, p. 691-751) and Tiraboschi 
(Istoria della Letteratura Italiana, tom. vii, p. 282-294), for the 
most part from his own letters. His elaborate wiitings, and those of 
his contemporaries, are forgotten : but their familiar epistles still de- 
scribe the men and the times. 

* He mmried, and bad perhaps debauched, the daughter of John, 
and the grand-daughter of Manuel Chrysoloras. She was young, 
beautiful, and wealthy ; and her noble family was allied to the Dorias 
of Genoa and the emperors of Constantinople. 
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phus,“ " has been depraved by the people, and 
" infected by the multitude of strangers and mer- 
" chants, who every day flock to the city, and 
" mingle with the inhabitants. It is from the 
" disciples of such a school that the Latin lan- 
" guage received the versions of Aristotle and 
“ Plato, so obscure in sense, and in spirit so 
“ poor. But the Gredts who have esc^ied the 
“ contagion are those whom we follow ; and they 
" alone are worthy of our imitation. In familiar 
“ discourse, they still speak the tongue of Aristo- 
“ phanes and Euripides, of the historians and 
“ philosophers of Athens ; and the style of their 
writings is still more elaborate and correct. 
“ The persons who, by their birth and offices, are 
attached to the Byzantine court, are those who 
maintain, with the least alloy, the ancient 
“ standard of elegance mid purity ; and the na- 
« tive graces of langu^e most conspicuously shine 
" among the noble matrons, who are excluded 
" from all intercourse with foreigners. With 
" foreigners, do I say ? They live retired and se- 
“ questered from the eyes of their fellow-citizens. 
“ Seldom are they seen in the streets ; and when 
“ they leave their houses, it is in the dusk of 

• 

** Gneci quibos Ungiu depravata non sit .... ita loquuntur vulgo 
hac €tiam tempestate ut Aristophanes comicus, aut Euripides tragi- 

cus, ut orator^s omnes ut historiographi ut pbilosophi litterati 

autem homines et doctius et emendatius .... Nam viri auHci vete- 
rem sermonis dignitatem atque elegantiasn retinebant in primisque 
ipsae nobiles mulieres; quibus cum nullum esset omnino cum viris 
.peregiinis commercium, rnerus ille ac purus Graecorum sermo serva- 
batur intactus (Philelph. Epist. ad ann. 14>51, apud Hodium, p. }88, 
*89). He observes rn another passage, uxor ilia mea Theodora k - 
.utione erat admodum moderata et suavi ct maximc Attica. 
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“ evening, on visits to the churches and their chap. 
“ nearest kindred. On these occasions, they 
“ are on horseback, covered with a veil, and 
“ encompassed by their parents, their husbands, 

“ or their servants.”" 

Among the Greeks, a numerous and opulent 
clergy was dedicated to the service of religion : 
their monks and bishops have ever been distin- 
guished by the gravity and austerity of their 
manners ; nor were they diverted, like the Latin 
priests, by the pursuits and pleasures of a secular, 
and even military, life. After a large deduction for 
the time and talents that were lost in the devotion, 
the laziness, and the discord, of the church and 
cloister, the more inquisitive and ambitious minds 
would explore the sacred and profane erudition of 
their native language. The ecclesiastics presided 
over the education of youth ; the schools of phi- 
losophy and eloquence were perpetuated tifi the 
fall of the empire ; and it may be affirmed, that 
more books and more knowledge were included 
within the walls of Constantinople, than could 
be dispersed over the extensive countries of the 
West.* But an important distinction has beencompari- 
already noticed : the Greeks were stationary orQ^” "kswa 
retrograde, while the Latins were advancing with Latins, 
a rapid and progressive motion. The nations were 
excited by the spirit of independence and emula- 

• PbileI[Aus, absurdly enough, derives this Greek or Oriental jea. 
lousy from the manners of ancient Rome. 

" See the state of learning in the thirteenth and fourteenth centu- 
ries, in the learned and judicious Mosheim (Institut. Hist. Eccles. 

p. 490.494). 

, >3 
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CHAP, tion; and even the little world of the Italian states 
centred more people and industry than the de- 
creasing circle of the Byzantine empire. In Eu- 
rope, the lower ranks of society were relieved # 
from the yoke of feudal servitude ; and freedom 
is the first step to curiosity and knowledge. The 
use, however rude and corrupt, of the Latin 
tongue had been preserved by superstition ; the 
universities, from Bologna to Oxford,® were 
peopled with thousands of scholars ; and their 
misguided ardour might be directed to more li- 
beral and manly studies. In the resurrection of 
science, Italy was the first that cast away her 
shroud ; and the eloquent Petrarch, by his les- 
sons and his example, inay justly be applauded as 
the first harbinger of day. A purer style of com- 
position, a more generous and rational strain of 
sentiment, flowed from the study and imitation of 
the^lHbrB of ancient Home ; and the disciples of 
Cicero and Vu^l approached, with reverence and 
love, the sanctuary of their Grecian masters. In 
the sack of Constantinople, the French, and even 
the Venetians, had despised and destroyed the 
works of Lysippus and Homer ; the monuments 
of art maybe annihilated by a single blow; but the 
immortal mind is renewed and multiplied by the 
copies of the pen ; and such copies it was the am- 

f At the end of the filleenth century* there existed in Europe 
about fifty universities, and of these the foundation of ten or twelve is 
prior to the year 1300. They were crowded in proportion to their 
scarcity. Bologna contained 10,000 students* chiefly of the civil law. 

In the year 1357, the number at Oxford had decreased from 30,000 
to 6000 scholars (Henry’s History of Great Britain, vol. iv, p. 476). 

Vet even this decrease is much superior to tue i^reseut liu of the 
membera of the university. ^ 


r 
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bition of Petrarch and his friends to possess and chap. 
understand. The arms of the Turks undoubt- 
edly pressed the flight of the muses ; yet we may 
tremble at the thought, that Greece might have 
been overwhelmed, with her schools and libraries, 
before Europe had emerged from the deluge of 
barbarism, that the seeds of science might have 
been scattered by the winds, before the Italian 
soil was prepared for their cultivation. 

The most learned Italians of the fifteenth cen- Revirai of 
turyhave confessed and applauded the restoration jrarning to 
of Greek literature, after a long oblivion of many 
hundred years.** Yet in that country, and be- 
yond the Alps, some names are quoted ; some 
profound scholars, who in the darker ages were 
honourably distinguished by their knowledge 
of the Greek tongue ; and national vanity has 
been loud in the praise of such rare examples of 
erudition. Without scrutiniziug the merit of in- 
dividuals, truth must observe, that their science 
is without a cause, and without an eflect ; tliat it 
was easy for them to satisfy themselves and their 
more ignorant contemporaries ; and that the 
idiom, which they had so marvellously acquired, 
was transcribed in few manuscripts, and was not 
taught in any university of the West. In a corner 


^ Of those writers who professetlly treat of the resto alton of the 
Greek learning in Italy, the two princi|)al are Hodius, Dr. Humphrey 
Hody (de Graecis Illustribus, Linguae Gra'cae Litcrarumque humani- 
onuQ Instauratorii»Ui>, Londiniy 1742, in large octavo), «ind Tira- 
boschiflstoria della l.etteraiura Italiana, tom. v, p. 364-S77>tom. vb, 
p« 1^3-143). The Oxi'oid professor is a laborious scholar, but the 
librarian of Modena enjoys the superiority of a modern and naiiouitl 
histoi'idn. 
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AP. of it faintly existed as t^e popular, or at 

. , ■ least as the ecclesiastical, dialect/ The first 
impression of the Doric and Ionic colonies has 
never been completely crazed ; the Calabrian 
churches were long attached to the throne of 
Constantinople ; and the monks of St. Basil pur- 
sued their studies in mount Athos and the scliools 


of the East. Calabria was the native coimtry of 
Barlaam, who has already appeared as a sectary 
l^soas ef and an ambassador ; and Barlaam was the first 
■ i. 0. 1339. who fevivedj beyond the Alps, the memory, 
or at least the writings, of Homer.® He is 
described, by Petrarch and Boccace,* as a man 
of a diminutive stature, though truly great in the 
measure of learning and genius ; of a piercing 
discernment, though of a slow and painful elo- 
cution. For many ages (as they affirm) Greece 
had not produced his equal in the knowledge of 
grammar^ aiid philosi^y ; and his merit 
Was celebrated in the attestations of the princes 
afld doctors of Constantinople. One of these 
attestations is still extant ; and the emperor Can- 
tacuzene, the protector of his adversaries, is 
forced to allow, that Euclid, Aristotle, and Plato, 


^ in Calabria quae oliin magna Gracia dicebatur, coloniis Gracis 
repleta, remansit quaedam linguse veteris cognitio (Hodins, p. S). If 
it were eradicated by the Romans, it was revived and perpetuated by 
the monks of St. Basil, who possessed seven convents at Rossano 
atdne (Gianndne, Isteria di Napoli, tom. a, p. SgO). 

• II Barbari (says Petrarch, the Freiich and Genaans) via, non di- 
6am libros sed nomen Homeri andiverunt. Perhaps, in that respect^ 
the thii teenth century was less baj^y than the age of Charlemagne. 

* See the character of Barlaam, in Boccace de Genealog. Deorum, 
*. ivj c. 6’. 
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were familiar to that profouDd and subtle lo- chap. 
gician.“ In the court of Avignon, he formed 

« • • * v%-w*-ww* 

an intimate connection with Petrarch,^ the first 
of the Latin scholars ; and the desire of mutual 
instruction was the principle of their literary 
commerce. The Tuscan applied himself with Studies of 
eager curiosity and assiduous diligence to thef'‘^"^ 9 _ 
study of the Greek language ; and in a laborious ^37*. 
struggle with the dryness and difficulty of the first 
Tudimeats, he began to reach the sense, and to 
feel the spirit, of poets and philosophers, whose 
minds were congenial to his . own. But he was 
soon deprived of the society and lessons of this 
useful assistant: Barlaam relinquishedhisfruitle^ 
embassy ; and, on his return to Greece, he rashly 
provoked the swarms of fanatic monks, by at- 
tempting to substitute the light of reason to that 
of their navel. After a separation of three years, 
the two friends again met in the court of Naples; 
but the generous pupil renounced the fairest 
occasion of improvement ; and by his recom- 
mendation Barlaam was finally settled in a small 
bishopric of his native Calabria.^ The manifold 
avocations of Petrarch, love and friendship, bis 

CaDtacu 2 ene» 1. ii» c. 36. 

* For the connection of Petrarch and Barlaam, and the two inter- 
views, at Avignon in 1339, and at Naples in ISl?, see the excellent 
Memoires sur la Vie de Petrarque, tom- i, p. 40<>-410, tom. ii, 
p. 75-77. 

7 The bishopric to which Barlaam retired was the old Locrl, in the 
middle ages Sancta Cyriaca, and by corruption Hieracium. GWctce 
(Disa^t. Chorographica Italis medii .£vi, p. 312). The dives opum 
of the Kormaii times soon lapsed into poverty, since even the church 
was poor; yet the town stiU contaiac 3000 inhabitant (Swinburne, 
p. 340). 
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CHAP, various correspondence and frequent journies, 
the Roman laurel, and his elaborate compositions 
■ in prose and verse, in Latin and Italian, diverted 
him from a foreign idiom ; and as he advanced 
in life, the attainment of the Greek language 
was the object of his wishes, rather than of hi^ 
hopes. When he was about fifty years of age, a 
Byzantine ambassador, his friend, and a master 
of both tongues, presented him with a copy of 
Homer ; and the answer of Petrarch is at once 
expressive of his eloquence, gratitude, and regret. 
After celebrating the generosity of the donor, and 
the value of a gift more precious in his esti- 
mation than gold or rubies, he thus proceeds : 
“ Your present of the genuine and original text 
“ of the divine poet, the fountain of all invention, 
“ is worthy of yourself and of me : you have 
“ fulfilled your promise, and satisfied my desires. 
“ Yet your liberality is still imperfect ; with 
“ Homer you should have given me yourself ; a 
“ guide, who could lead me into the fields of 
light, and disclose to my wondering eyes the 
spacious miracles of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
•' But, alas ! Homer is dumb, or I am deaf ; nor 
‘‘ is it in my power to enjoy the beauty which I 
“ possess. I have seated him by the side of Plato, 
the prince of poets near the prince of philoso- 
“ pliers ; and I glory in the sight of my illustrious 
“ guests. Of their immortal writings, whatever 
•• had been translated into the Latin idiom, I had 
'• already acquired ; but if there be no profit, 
there is some pleasure, in beholding these 
•• venerable Greeks in their proper and national 
• habit. I am delighted with the aspect of 
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“ Homer ; and as often as I embrace the silent chap. 

“ volume, I exclaim, with a sigh. Illustrious 
“ bard ! with what pleasure should I listen to 
“ thy song, if my sense of hearing were not ob- 
“ structed and lost by the death of one friend, 

“ and in the much lamentable absence of an- 
“ other ! Nor do I yet despair ; and the example 
“ of Cato suggests some comfort and hope, since 
“ it was in the last period of age that he at- 
“ tained the knowledge of the Greek letters.”"" 

The prize which eluded the efforts of Petrarch or Boccace, 
was obtained by the fortune and industry of his^ 
friend Boccace,"^ the father of the Tuscan prose. 

That popular writer, who derives his reputation 
from the Decameron, an hundred novels of plea- 
santry and love, may aspire to the more serious 
praise of restoring, in Italy, the study of the 
Greek language. In the year one thousand three 
hundred and sixty, a disciple of Barlaam, whose 
name was Leo, or Leontius Pilatus, w as detained 
in his way to Avignon by the advice and hospi- 
tality of Boccace, who lodged the stranger in 

wip traascribe a passive from this epistle of Petrarch <Fami]. ix» 

2)> Donasti Homerum non in alienum sermonem violento alveo deri- 
Tatum, sed ex ipsis Grsci eloquti scatebns, etqualis divino ille profluxit 
ingenio .. . . Sine tua voce Homerus tuus apud me mutub, immo vero 
ego apud ilium surdus sum. Gaudeo tamen vel adopeciu >olb, ac sa'pe 
ilium amplexus atque suspirans dico, O mngne vir, \c. 

• For the life and writings of Boccace, who was born in 1313, and 
died in 1375, Fabricius (Bibliot. Latin, medii j£vi, tom. i, p. 243» 

&c.) and Tiraboschi (tom, v, p. 83, 439-451i may be consulted. The 
editions, versions, imitations, of his novels, are innumerable. Yet 
he was ashamed to communicate that triiiing, and perhaps scandalous, 
work to Petrarch, his respectab.e friend, in who^e letters and x&emoits 
he conspicuously appears. 
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CHAP, his house, prevailed on the republic of Florence 
to allow him an annual stipend, and devoted his 
leisure to the first Greek professor, who taught 
that language in the western countries of Europe. 
LeoPiia- The appcaiauce of Leo might disgust the most 
toek^o- eager disciple ; he was clothed in the mantle of_ 
a philosopher, or a mendicant ; his countenance 
and in the was hidcous ; his face was overshadowed with 
black hair ; his beard long and uncombed; his 
deportment rustic; his temper gloomy and incon- 
stant ; nor could he grace his discourse with the 
ornaments, or even the perspicuity, of Latin elo- 
cution. But his mind was stored with a treasure 
of Greek learning ; history and fable, philosophy 
aud grammar, were alike at his command ; and 
he read the poems of Homer in the schools of 
Florence. It was from his explanation that Boc- 
cace composed and transcribed a liters prose 
version of the Iliad and Odyssey, whiph satined 
the thirst of his friend Petrarch, and which per- 
haps, in the succeeding century, was clandestinely 
used by Laurentius Valla, the Latin interpreter. 
It w'as from his narratives that the same Boccace 
collected the materials for his treatise on the 
genealogy of the heathen gods, a work, in that 
age, of stupendous erudition, and which he 
ostentartiously sprinkled with Greek characters 
and passages, to excite the wonder and applause 
of his more ignorant readers.** The first steps 


^ Boccace indulges an honest vanity ; C^entationis causa 6r«cs 
carmina adscripsi . • • . jure utor meo ; mcum hoc decus mea gtofiA 
scilicet inter Etruscos Grsecis uti carminituis. Nonne ego sui qui 
ontium Piiatum, &c. (de Geticalogia Deorum, L xv, c.H, a work which, 
though now forgotten, has run through tbirteea or I'ourteen.editionsV 
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of learning are slow and laborious ; no more than 
ten votaries of Homer could be enumerated in all 
Italy; and neith«‘Rome, nor Venice, nor Naples, 
could add a ^^emmieto this studious catalogue. 
But their numbers would have multiplied, their 
progress would have been accelerated, if the in- 
cmistant Leo, at the end of three years, had not 
■relinquished an honourable and beneficial station. 
In his passage, Petrarch entertained him at Pa- 
dua a short time ; he enjoyed the scholar, but 
was justly offended with the gloomy and unsocial 
temper of the man. Discontented with the world 
and with himself, Leo depreciated his {M-esent en- 
joyments, while absent persons and objects were 
dear to his imagination. In Italy he was aThessa- 
iian, in Greece a native of Calabria ; in the com- 
pany of the Latins he disdained tb«r language; 
religion, and manner ; no sooner was he landed 
at Constantinople, than he again sighed for the 
weaPh of Venice and the elegance of Florence. 
His Italian friends were deaf to his importunity; 
he depended on their curiosity and indulgence, 
and embarked on a second voyage ; but on -his 
entrance into the Adriatic, the ship was assailed 
by a tempest, and the unfortunate teacher, who, 
like Ulysses, had fastened himself to the mast, 
was struck dead by a flash of lightning. The 
humane Petrarch dropt a tear on his disaster ; 
but he was most anxious to learn whether some 
copy of Euripides or Sophocles might not be 
saved from the hands oi" the mariners.' 

• l..eontie9, or Leo FilatuSp is sufficiently made knoTrn by Hody 
/fn. 2-1 ll :md the Abb^ de Sade (A"io de Petrarque, tom. iii, p. 

6 .' t , 
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CHAP. But the faint rudiments of Greek learning, 
which Petrarcli had encouraged and Boccace had 
Foundation planted, soon withered and expired. The suc- 
Grrek Ian- cceding generation was content for a while with 
improvement of Latin eloquence ; nor was it 
Manuel before the end of the fourteenth century, that a 
lorlsr new and perpetual flame was rekindled in Italy 
Previous to his own journey, the emperor Manuel 
dispatched his envoys and orators to implore the 
compassion of the western princes. Of these en- 
voys, the most conspicuous, or the most learned, 
was Manuel Chrysoloras," of noble birth, and 
whose Roman ancestors are supposed to have 
migrated with the great Constantine. After vi- 
siting the courts of France and England, where 
he obtained some contributions, and more pro- 
mises, the envoy was invited to assume the office 
of a professor ; and Florence bad again the ho- 
nour of this second invitation. By his know- 
ledge not only of the Greek, but of the Latin 
tongue, Chrysoloras deserved the stipend, and 
surpassed the expectation, of the republic. His 
school was frequented by a crowd of disciples of 

634, 670-673), who Ijas very happily caught the lively and dramatie 
manner of his original. 

* Dr. Hody (p. 54) is angry with Leonard Arctin, Guarinus, Paulus 
Jovlus, &c. for affirming that the Greek letters were restored in Italy 
jfoat septingentos annotj as if, says he, they had flourished till the end 
of the seventh century. These writers most probably reckoned from 
the last period of the exarchate ; and the presence of the Greek ma- 
gistrates and troops at Ravenna and Rome must have preserved, in 
iome degree, the use of their native tongue. 

• See the article of Emanuel, or Manuel Chrysoloras, in Hody (p. 

' 12-54) and Tfraboschi (tom, vii, p. 113-118). The precise date of 

his arrital floats between the years 1390 and 1400, and is only con- 
fined by the reign of Boniface r». 
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every rank and age ; and one of these, in a ge- chap. 
. neral history, has described his motives and his 
success. “ At that time,” says Leonard Aretin,*^ 

“ I was a student of tiie civil law ; but my soul 
“ was indamcsd with the love of letters ; and I 
“ bestowed some application on the sciences of 
' “ logic and rhetoric. On the arrival of Manuel 
“ I hesitated whether I should desert my legal 
“ studies, or relinquish this golden opportunity ; 

“ and thus, in the ardour of youth, I communed 
“ with my own mind — Wdt thou be wanting 
“ to thysdlf and thy fortune ? Wilt thou refuse 
“ to be introduced to a familiar converse with 
“ Homer, Plato, and Demosthenes ? with those 
“ poets, philosophers, and orators, of whom 
“ such wonders are related, and who are cele- 
“ brated by< every age as the great masters of 
“ human science? Of professors and scholars 
“ in ci\il law, a suihcient sujiply will always he 
“ foiind in our universitk-s ; but a teai'ber, and 
“ such a teacher, of the (Jreek iangoage, if he 
“ once be s^ered to escape, ruav never after- 
“ wards u^Ph.rievtd. C oiivun cd by these rca- 
" sons, I gave myself to Uhrysoloras; and so 
“ strong w'as my passion, that the lessons w hich 
“ I had imbibed in the day were the constant 


^ The name of Aretinus has been asruned by f.vo or six natives of 
Arezzo in Tusci»nv, . ! v"hiim t!ic nlo^t ana the most v.orthlesa 

lived in the sixi-^cnin century. Ltonardi*.« Brunus Aixtinus, the 
disciple of Chrysoloras, was a iintruist, an orator, and an historian, 
the secretary of four ftiicce.'sSJve popes, and the ch.mcellor of the re- 
public of Florence, nhere he died, a, d. 14i 4, at the Rgc of seventy- 
five (Fabric, Bibliot. niedii iEvi, tom. i, p. l&O, ficc. Tiraboschi, tom. 
vii, p. 33-39), 
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CHAP. “ subject of my nightly dreams. At the same 

LXVL ^ j place, the Latin classics were explain- 
ed by John of Ravenna, the domestic pupil of 
Petrarch :** the Italians, who illustrated their age 
and country, were formed in this double school ; 
and Florence became the fniitful seminary of 
Greek and Roman erudition.* The presence of 
the emperor recalled Chrysolon» Hottk ttie col- 
lege to the court, but he afterwards taught at 
Pavia andRomewith equal industry apd applause. 
The remainder of his life, about fifteen years, was 
divided between Italy and Constantinople, be- 
tween embassies and lessons. In the noble office 
of enlightening a foreign nation, the grammarian 
was not unmindful of a more sacred duty to his 
prince and country ; and Emanuel Chrysoloras 
died at Constance, on a public mission from the 
emperor to the council, 

The Greek After his examDfe, the restoration of thcGreek 

in Italy, . , 

*. D. 1400 U letters m Italy was prosecuted by a senes of 
emigrants, who were destitute of fortune, and 
endowed with learning, or at least language. 

wP 

^ See the passage in Aretin. Commentario Rerum suo Tempore in 
Italia gcstarum, apud Hodium* p. 28-30. 

^ In this domestic discipline* Petrarch, who loved the youth, often 
complains of the eager curiosity, restless temper, and proud feelings, 
which announce the genius and glory of a riper age (Memoires sur 
Petrarque, tom. iii, p. 700-70d). 

^ Hinc Graces Latinseque scholae exorts sunt, Guarino Philelpho, 
Leonardo Aretino, Caroloque, ac plerisque aliis tanquam ex equo Tro ' 
jano prodeuntibus, quorum emulatipne multa ingenia deinceps at 
laudem cxcitata sunt (Platina in Bonifacio ix). Another Italian 
writer adds the names of Pauius Petrus Vergerius, Omnibouus Vin- 
centiuB, Poggius, Franciscus Barbarus, But I question whether 
a rigid chronology would allow Chrysoloras these eminent scholars 
(Hodius, p. 25-27, &c.), ^ 
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From the terror or oppression of the Turkish arms, chap, 
the natives of Thessalonica and Constantinople 
escaped to aland of freedom,curiosity,and wealth. 

The synod introduced into Florence the lights of 
the Greek church and the oracles of the Platonic 
philosqihy ; and the fugitives who adhered to the 
^ union had the double merit of renouncing theii* 
country, not only for the Christian, but for the 
catholic, cause. A patriot, who sacrifices his par- 
ty and conscience to the allurements of favour, 
may be possessed, however, of the private and 
social virtues : he no longer hears the reproachful 
epithets of slave and apostate ; and the consider- 
ation which he acquires among bis new associates, 
will restore in his own eyes the dignity of his 
character. The prudent conformity of Bessarion Cardinal 
was rewarded with the Roman purple : he fixed 
his residence in Italy, and the Greek cardinal, the 
titular patriarch of Constantinople, was respect- 
ed as the chief and protector of his nation his 
abilities were exercised in the legations of Bo- 
logna, Venice, Germany, and France ; and his 
election to the chair of St. Peter floated for a 
moment on the uncertain breath of a conclave.* 

His ecclesiastical honours diffused a splendour and 
pre-eminence over his literary merit and service : 

Sec in Hody the article of Bessarion (p. 136-177). Theodore 
Gaza, George of Trebizond, and the rest of the Greeks whom I have 
nansjed or omitted, are inserted in their proper chapters of his learnt 
work. See likewise Tiraboschi, in the first and second parts of the 
sixth tome. 

’ The cardinals knocked at his door, but his conclavist refused to in- 
terrupt the studies of Bessarion : “ Nicholas,” said he, “ thy respect 
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CHAi*. his palace was a school ; as often as the cardinal 
visited the V atican, he was attended by a learned 
tthin of both nations of men applauded by 
themselves and the public ; and whose writings, 
now overspread with dust, were popular and use- 
ful in their own times. I shall not attempt to 
enumerate the restorers of Grecian literature in 
the filteenlh century ; and it may be sufficient to 
mention with gratitude the names of Theodore 
Gaza, of George of Trebizond, of John Argyro- 
pulus,and Demetrius Chalcocondyles,who taught 
their native language in the schools of Florence 
Thdr ^ and Rome. Their labours were not inferior to 
Vnerits. those of Bessarion, whose purple theyrevered,and 
whose fortune was the secret object of their envy. 
But the lives of these grammarians were humble 
and obscure ; they had declined the lucrative 
paths of the church : their dress and manners 
secluded them from the commerce of the world ; 
and since they were confined to the merit, they 
might be content with the rewards, of learning. 
From this character, Janus Lascaris" will deserve 
an exception. His eloquence, politeness, and im^ 

as George of Trebizond, Theodore Gaza, Argyropulus An- 
dronicus of Thessalonica, Philelphus, Poggius, Blondus, Nichola.*? 
Perrot, Valla, Campanus, Piatina, &c. Viri (says Hody with the pious 
zeal of a scholar) nullo avo periturl (p. 156). 

He was born before the taking of Constantinople, but his honour- 
able life was stretched far into the sixteenth century (a- d. 1535). Leo 
^ and Fraiicis i were his noblest patrons, under Whose au.«pices he 
hiiinded the Greek colleges of Rome and Paris (Hody, p. 24'7-275). 
He left posterity in France; but the counts de Vintimille, and their 
t>iimerous branches, derive the name of Lascaris from a doubtful mar- 
in the thirteenth century with the daughter of a fircek emperor 
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perial descent, recommended him to the French chap. 
monarchs ; and in the same cities he was alter- 
nately employed to teach and to negociate. Duty 
and interest prompted them to cultivate the study 
of the Latin language ; and the most successful 
attained the faculty of writing and speaking with 
^'fluency and elegance in a foreign idiom. But they 
ever retained the inveterate vanity of their coun- 
try : their praise, or at least their esteem, was re- 
served for the national writers, to whom they 
owed their fame and subsistence ; and they some- 
times betrayed their contempt in licentious cri- 
ticism or satire on Virgil’s poetry and the oratory 
of Tully.® The superiority of these masters 
arose from the familiar use of a living language; 
and their first disciples were incapable of discern- 
ing how far they had degenerated from the know- 
ledge, and even the practice, of their ancestors. 

A. vicious prouuuciation,P which they introduc- 


• Two of his epigrams against Virgil, and three against Tally, ore 
preserved and refuted by Franciscus Floridus, who can hnd no better 
names than Grxculus ineptus et impudens (Hody, p. In our 

own times, an English critic has accused the ./Encid of containing 
multa languida, nugatoria, epicitu et majestate carminis heroici de- 
fecta ; many such verses as he, the said Jeremiah Markland, would 
have been ashamed of owning (pnefat. ad Statii Sylvas, p. 21, ??)• 

' Emanuel ChrysoIoras,and his colleagues, are accused of ignorance, 
envy, or avarice (Sylloge, &c. tom. ii, p. 233). The modern Greeks 
pronounce the as a V consonant, and confound three \o\velb (n t i/), 
and several diphthongs. Such was the vulgar pronunciation which the 
stern Gardiner maintained by penal statutes in the university of Cam- 
bridge $ but the monosyllable represented to an Attic ear the 
bleating of sheep, and a bellweather is better evidence than a bishop 
Hhr a chancellor. The treatises of those scholars, particularly Erasmus* 
whoasserteda more classical pronunciation, arc collected in the Sylloge 
•f Havercamp, (2 vols. in octavo, Lugd. Bat. 1736, 1740} : but it is 

difficult 
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CHAP, ed, was banished from the schools by the rea- 
.son of the succeeding age. Of the power of the 
Greeh accents they were ignorant, and those mu- 
sical notes, which, from an Attic tongue, and to 
an Attic ear, must have been the secret soul of 
harmony, were to their eyes, as to our own, no 
more than minute and unmeaning marks, in })rose 
superfluous, and troublesome in verse. The art of 
grammar they truly possessed ; the valuable frag- 
ments of Apollonius and Herodian were trans- 
fused into their lessons • and their treatises of 
syntax and etymology, though devoid of philoso- 
phic spirit, are still useful to the Greek student. 
In the shinwreck of the Byzantine libraries, each 
fugitive seized a fragment of treasure, a copy of 
some author, who, without his industry, might 
have perished: the transcripts M'ere multiplied by 
an assiduous, and sometimes an elegant, pen ; and 
the text e<Mrrect^ and -explained by their o^n 

comments, or those of the elder scholiasts. The 
sense, though not the spirit, of the Greek classics, 
was interpreted to the Latin world : the beauties 
of style evaporate in a version ; but the judgment 
of Theodore Gaza selected the more solid works 
of Aristotle and Theophrastus, and their natural 
histories of animals and plants opened a rich 
fund of genuine and experimental science. 

The Pia- Yet the fleeting shadows of metaphysics were 
icsophy. pursued with more curiosity and ardour. After a 


difficult to paint sounds by words, and in their reference to modern use, 
they can be understood only by their respective countrymen. We may 
otiserve, that our peculiar pronunciation of the /, tk, is approved by 
lirusmus (tom. ii, p. 130i. 
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. loUg’ oblivion, Plato was revived m Italy by a 
venefable Greek,"* Who tanght in the house 
of Cosmo of Medicis. While the synod of Plo- 
• fence was initotved in theological debate, some 
beneficial consequences might flow from the 
. study of his elegant philosophy: his style is the 
purest standard of the Attic dialect ; and bis su-’ 
blimO thoughts are sometimes adapted to fami- 
liar conversation, and sometimes adornedwith the 
richest colours of poetry and eloquence. The 
dialogues of Plato are a dramatic picture of the 
life and death of a sage ; and as often as he de- 
scends from the clouds, his moral system incul- 
cates the love of truth, of our country, and of 
mankind. The precept and example of Socrates 
recommended a modest doubt and liberal inquiry : 
and if the Platonists, with blind devotion, adored 
the visions and errors of their divine master, their 
enthusiasm might correct the dry dogmatic me- 
thod of the Peripatetic school. So equal, yet so 
opposite, are the merits of Plato and Aristotle, 
that they may be balanced in endless controversy; 
but some spark of freedom may be produced by the 
collision of adverse servitude. The modem Greeks 
were divided between the two sects : with more 
fury than skill they fought under the banner of 
their leaders ; and the field of battle was removed 
in their flight from Constantinople to Rome. But 
this philosophical debate soon degenerated into an 

9 George Gemistus Pletho, a vai iou» and voluminous writer, the 
master of Bt^sarion, and ull the Platonists of the times* He visited 
Italy in his* old age, and soon returned to end his days in Pelopon- 
nesus. See the curious diatribe of Leo AHatius de Georgiis, in Fa- 
^ricius (Bibliot. Graec. tom. x, p. 73^756)* 

• K 3 
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CHAP, angry and personal quarrel of grammarians ; and 
geggarion, tliough an advocate for Plato, prcrtected 
the national honour, by interposing the advice and 
authority of a mediator. In the gardens of the 
Medici, the academical doctrine V/ us enjoyed by 
the polite and learned: but their philosophic so- 
ciety was quickly dissolved ; and if the writings 
of the Attic sage were perused in the closet, the 
more powerful Stagyrite continued to reign the 
oracle of the chpreh and school.'' 

£mui.ition J have fairly represented the literary merits of 
gress of the Greeks ; yet it must be confessed that they 
the Latnid. secoiidcd and surpassed by the ardour of the 
Latins. Italy was divided into many independent 
states ; and at that time, it was the ambition of 
princes and republics to vie with each other in 
the encouragement and reward of literature, 
fame of Nicholas the fifth' has not been 

A. D. 144'7- 1 - 1 . •'rt 

115S. adequate to his merits. From a plebeian origin, 
he raised himself by his virtue and learning : the 
character of the man prevailed over the interest of 
the pope ; and he sharpened those weapons which 
were soon pointed against the Loman church.*- 

' The state of the Platonic phMosophy in Italy ij illustrated by 
Boi\in 'Mem. dc I'Acad. des InsciipUons, tom. ii, p. 715-729) and 
Tirabosebi (tom. yi, p. i, p. 259-288). 

• See the life of Nicholas T, by tno contemporary authors, Janot- 
tns Manettus (tom. iii, p. ii, p. 905-962), and Vespasian of Florence 
(tom. axv, p. 267-290), in the collection of Muratori ; and consult 
Tiraboschi /-tom. vi, p.,i. p. 46-52, 109) and Hody in the articles of 
Theodore Gaia, George of Trebizond, &c. 

' Lord Bohngbroke observes, with truth and spirit, that the popcj 
‘n this instance were worse politicians than the muftis, and that the 

charm which has bound mankind for eo many ages was broken hv 
the magicians themselves (Letters rn the Study of JLstory, I. vi. je 
1C5, 166, octavo edition, 1T79). 
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He had been the friend of the most eminent chap. 
scholars of the age : he became their patron; and 
such was the humility of his manners, that the 
change was scarcely discernible either to them or 
to himself. If he pressed the acceptance ot a li- 
beral gift, it was not as the measure of desert, 
but as the proof of benevolence ; and when mo.: 
dest merit declined his bounty, “ accept it,” 
would he say with a consciousness of his own 
worth ; “ you will not always have a Nicholas 
“ among ye.” The influence of the holy see 
pervaded Christendom ; and be exerted that in- 
fluence in the search, not of benefices, but of 
books. From the ruins of the Byzantine libraries, 
from the darkest monasteries of Germany and 
Britain, he collected the dusty manuscripts of the 
writers of antiquity ; and wherever the original 
could not be removed, a faithful copy was tran- 
scribed and transmitted for his use. The Vatican, 
the old repository for bulls and legends, for super- 
stition and forgery, was daily replenished with 
more precious furniture ; and such was the indus- 
try of Nicholas, that in a rejgn of eight )’ears, he 
formed a library of five thousand volumes. To his 
munificence the Latin world was indebted for the 
versions of Xenophon,. Diodorus, Polybius, Thu- 
cydides, Herodotus, and Appian ; of Strabo’s 
Geograpiiy, of the Iliad, of the most valuable 
works of Plato and Aristotle, of Ptolemy and 
Theophrastus, and of the fathers of the Greek 
^burch. The example of the Roman pontilf was cosmo snd 
preceded or imitated bv a Florentine merchant, 

L j ' 1 • Medicis 

y ho governed the republic without arms and *• d. uis. 
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CHAP, without a title. Cosmo of Medicis" was a fa- 
_ ther'Of a line of princes, whose name and age are 

ahnost synonymous with the restoration of learn- 
ing : his credit was ennobled into fame ; his 
riches were dedicated to the service of mankind ; 
he corresponded at once with Cairo and London ; 
and a cargo of Indian spices and Greek books 
• was often imported in the same vessel. The genius 

and education of his grandson Lorenzo rendered 
him not only a patron, but a judge and candi- 
didate, in the literary race. In his palace, distress 
was entitled to relief, and merit to reward ; his 
leisurehours were delightfidly spent in the Platonic 
academy: he encouraged the emulation of Deme- 
trius Chalcocondyles and Angelo Politian ; and 
his active missionary Janus Lascaris returned from 
the East with a treasure of two hundred manu- 
scripts, fourscore of which were as yet unknown 
in the Kbraries of Etfrope.* The rest of Italy 
was animated by a rimilar spirit, and the progress 
of the nation repaid the liberality of her princes. 
The Latins held the exclusive property of their 
own literature ; andthesedisciples of Greece were 


“ See the literary history of Cosmo and Lorenzo of Medicis, in Ti« 
raboschl (tom, vi, p. i, 1. i, c, 2), who bestows a due measure of praise 
on Alphtmso of Arragon, king ot Naples,^thc dukes of Milan, Ferra- 
ra, Urbino, &c. The republic of Venice has deserved the least from 
the gratitude of scholars. 

* Tiraboschi (tom. Vl, p. i, p. i04), from the preface of Janus Las- 
caris to the Greek Anthology, printed at Florence 1494. Latebant 
(says Aldus in his preface to the Greek Orators, apud Hodium, p. 

249) in Atho Thraci® monte. Eas Lascaris iu Italium re- 

portavit. Mi-serat enim ipsum Laurentius Hie Medices in Grseciam 
ad inquirendos simul, et quantovis emendos pretio bonos libros. It 
is rcMnarkablc enough that the research, was facilitated by sultan Ba- 
jazet lu 
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sot® capable of transmitting and improving the chap. 
lessons which tlrey had imbibed. After a short 
succession of foreign teachers, the tide of emigra-. 
tion subsided; but the language of Constantinople 
was spread beyond the Alps ; and the natives of 
France^ Germany, and England,^ imparted to 
their country the sacred fire which they had 
kindled in the schools of Florence and Rome.* 

In the productions of the mind, as in those of the 
soil, the gifts of nature are excelled by industry 
and skill : the Greek authors, forgotten on the 
banks of the Ilissus, have been illustrated on those 
of the Elbe and the Thames; and Bessarion or 
Gaza might have envied the superior science of the 
barbarians; the accuracy of Budaeus, the taste of 
Erasmus, the copiousness of Stephens, the erudi- 
tion of Scaliger, the discernment of Reiske, or of 
Bentley. On the side of the Latins, the discovery 
of printing was a casual advantage ; but this use- 
ful art has been applied by Aldus, and his innu- 
merable successors, to perpetuate and multiply 


^ The Greek lan^age was introduced into, the universitj of Ox* 
lord in the last years of the fiiteenth century* by Grocyn* Lina- 
ccTt nnd Latimer, who had all studied at Floroice under Demetrius 
Chalcocontiylcb. .See Dr» Knight's curious life of Erasmus, Although 
a stout academical patriot, he is fitrced to acknowledge that Eiasinus 
learned Greek at Oxford, and taught it at Cambridge. 

• The jealous Italians were desirous of keeping a monopoly of 
Greek learning. When Aldus was about to publish the Greek scholi> 
asts on Sophocles and Euripides, Cave (say they), care hoc facias, ne 
iarbari istls adjuti domi maneant, ct pauciores in Italiam ventitent 
<Dr. Knight, in his Life of Erasmus, p. 365, from Beatus Bhenanus). 
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CHAP, the works of antiquity.® A single manuscript 
Lxvi. jmpQfted from Greece is revived in ten thousand 
copies ; and each copy is fairer than the original. 
In this form Homer and Plato would penise with 
more satisfaction their own writings ; and their 
scholiasts must resign the prize to the labours 
of our western editors. 

Use and Before the revival of classic literature, the bar- 

abuse of ... „ . 1 . . 

ancient banans in Europe were immersed m ignorance ; 

fearning. their vulgar tongues were marked with the 
rudeness and poverty of their manners. The 
students of the more perfect idioms of Rome and 
Greece were introduced to a new world of light 
and science ; to tlie society of the free and po- 
lished nations of antiquity ; and to a familiar 
converse with those immortal men who spoke the 
sublime language of eloquence and reason. Such 
an intercourse must tend to refine the taste and to 
elevate the genius of the modems ; pud yet, from 
the first experiments, it might appear that the 
study of the ancients had given fetters, rather thau 
wings, to the human mind. However laudable, 
the spirit of imitation is of a servile cast ; and the 


* The press of Aldus Manutus, a Roman, was established at Ve-* 
nice about the year 1494; he printed above sixty considerable works 
of Greek literature, almost all for the first time ; several containing 
different treatises and authocs, and of several authors two, three, or 
four editions (Fabric. Bibiiot. Grac. tom. xiii, p. 605, 6cc.). Yet his 
glory must not tempt us to forget, that the first Greek book, thy 
Grammar of Constantine Lascaris, was printed at Milan, in 1476; 
and that the Florence Homer of 1488 displays all the luxury of the 
typographical art. See the Annales Typogiaphici of Mattairc, and 
the Bibiiographie Instructive of de Bure, a knowing bookseller o^ 
ris. 
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first disciples of the Greeks and Romans were a chap. 
colony of strangers in the midst of their age and 
country. The minute and laborious diligence 
which explored the antiquities of remote times 
might have improved or adorned the present state 
of society; the critic and metaphysician were the 
slaves of Aristotle ; the poets, historians, and ora- 
tors, were proud to repeat the thoughts and words 
of the Augustan age ; the works of nature were 
observed with the eyes of Pliny and Theophrastus; 
and some pagan votaries professed a secret devo- 
tion to the gods of Homer and Plato.* The Ita- 
lians were oppressed by the strength and num- 
ber of their ancient auxiliaries : the century af- 
ter the deaths of Petrarch and Boccace was filled 
with a crowd of Latin imitators, who decently 
repose on our shelves ; but in that era of learn- 
ing, it will not be easy to discern a real discovery 
of science, a woVk of invention or eloquence, in 
the popular language of the country But as 

** I t\ill select three singular examples of this classic enthusiasm* 

1. At tlic synod of Florence, Gemistus Pletho said, in familiar con- 
▼er.'^atlon, t® George of Trebizond, that in a short time mankind would 
unanimously renounce the gospel and the koran for a religion similar 
to that of the gentiles (Leo Allattus, apud Fahricium, tom. x, p. 751). 

3. Paul n persecuted the Roman academy, which had been founded 
by Pomponius Lxtus ; and the principal members were accused of 
heiesy, impiety, and paganism (Tir^boschi, tom, vi, p. i, p. 81, 82). 

3. In the next century, some scholars and poct.s In France celebrated 
the success cf Jodelle’s tragedy of Cleopatra, by a festival of Bacchus, 
and, as it is said, by the sacrifice of a goat (Bayle, Dictionaire, Jo- 
delle. Fontonelle, tom. iii, p. 56-61). Yet the spirit of bigotry 
might often discern a serious impiety in the sportive play of fancy 
and learning. « 

The surviTor eff B')ccace died in the year 1375; and we cannot 
place before 1480 the composition of the Morgante Maggiore oi 
Pulci, and the Orlando Inamorato of Boyardo (Tiraboschi, tom. vi, 
p. p. ^ 74-1 77. 
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CHAP, soon as it had been deeply saturated with the ce- 
lestial dew, the soil was quickened into vegetation 
and life ; the modern idioms were refined : the 
classics of Athens and Rome inspired a pure taste 
and a generous emulation ; and in Italy, as after- 
wards in France and England, the pleasing reign 
of poetry and fiction was succeeded by the light 
of speculative and experimental philosojAy. Ge- 
nius may. anticipate the season of maturity ; but 
in the education of a people, as in that of an in- 
dividual, memory must be exercised, before the 
powers of reason and fancy can be expanded ; nor 
may the artist hope to equal or surpass, till he has 
learned to imitate, the works of his predecessors. 
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CHAP. LXVII. 

Schism of the Greeks and Latins. — Reign and charac- 
ter of Amurath the second. — Crusade of Ladislaus, 
king of Hwigary. — His defeat and death. — John 
Huniades. — Scanderbeg. — Constantine Palaologusy 
last emperor of the East. 

1 HE respective merits of Rome and Constan- ^xyn 

tinople are compared and celebrated by an elo- 1 

quent Greek, the father of the Italian schools.* compari- 

. „ , . . , sonofBome 

1 he view of the ancient capital, the seat of his and Coh- 
ancestors, surpassed the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of Emanuel Chrysoloras ; and he no longer 
blamed the exclamation of an old sophist, that 
Rome was the habitation, not of men, but of 
gods. Those gods, and those men, had long 
since vanished ; but, to the eye of liberal enthu- 
siasm, the majesty of ruin restored the image 
of her ancient prosperity. Them onuments of 
the consuls and C^sars, of the martyrs and a- 
postles, engaged on all sides the curiosity of the 
philosopher and the Christian ; and he confessed, 
that ill every age the arms and the religion of 
Rome were destined to reign over the earth. 

• The Epistle of Emanuel Chrysoloras to the emperor John Pa- 
laeoli^us not offend the eye or ear of a classical student (ad calcem 
Codini de Antiquitatihus c. p. p. 107-126). The superscription sug- 
gests a chronological remark, that John Pala^ologus ii was associated 
in the empire before the year 141 the date of Chrysolonis’s death, 

A still earlier date, at least 1408, is deduced from the age of his 
youngest sons, Demetrius and Thomas, who were both Porjithyrog^gi^ 

(Ducangc, Fam. Byzant. p. 244, 247). 
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CHAP. 

LXVH. 


TH8 DECLINE AND FALL 

While Chrysoloras admired the venerable beauties 
of the mother, he was not forgetful of his native 
country,herfairest daughter, her imperial colony; 
and the Byzantine patriot expatiates with zeal 
luid truth on the eternal advantages of nature, 
and the more transitory glories of art and do- 
minion, which adorned, or had adorned, the city 
of Constantine. Yet the perfection of the copy 
still redounds (as he modestly observes) to the 
honour of the original, and parents are delighted 
to be reneu’^d, and even excelled, by the supe- 
rior merit of their children. “ Constantinople,” 
says the orator, is situate on a commanding 
point, between Europe and Asia, between the 
“ Archipelago and the Euxine. By her interpo- 
sition, the two seas, and the two continents. 

“ are united for the common benefit of nations ; , 
“ and the gates of commerce may be shut or 
“ opened at her command. The hhr^^our, en- 
“ compassed on all sides by the sea and the Con- 
“ tinent, is the most secure and capacious in the 
“ world. The walls and gates of Constanti- 
“ nople may be compared with those of Baby- 
“ Ion : the towers are many ; each tower is a 
•• solid and lofty structure ; and the second wall, 

“ the outer fortification, would be sufficient for 
“ the defence and dignity of an ordinary capital. 

“ A broad and rapid stream may be introduced 
into the ditches ; and the artificial island may 
be encompassed like Athens'’ by land or water.” 

^ Somebody obsened, that the city of Athena might be circumna- 
igated (rt; £i5r-» rr.'! ‘XcXtf rw evtetrixi xat <TseeKr?.fiy xm 

But what may be true in a rhetorical sense of Constantinople* 

cannot 
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^wo strong and natural causes are alleged for chap. 
the perfection of the model of New Rome. The 
royal founder reigned over the most illustrious na- 
tions of the globe ; and in the accomplishment of 
his designs, the power of the Romans was com- 
bined with the art and science of the Greeks. 

Other cities have been reared to maturity by ac- 
cident and time ; their beauties are mingled with 
disorder and deformity ; and the inhabitants, un- 
willing to move from tlieir natal spot, are inca- 
pable of correcting the errors of their ancestors, 
and the original vices of situation or climate* 

But the free idea of Constantinople was formed 
and executed by a single mind; and the primitive 
model was improved by the obedient zeal of the 
subjects and successor^of the first monarch. The 
adjacent isles were stored with an inexhaustible 
supply of marble ; but the various materials were 
transported from the most remote shores of Europe 
and Asia ; and the public and private buildings, 
end palaces, churches, aqueducts, cisterns, por- 
ticoes, columns, baths, and hippodromes, were 
adapted to the greatness of the capital of the East. 

The superfiuity of wealth was spread along the 
shores of Europe and Asia ; and the Byzantine 
territory, as far as the Euxine, the Hellespont, 
and the long wall, might lie considered as a po- 
pulous suburb and a perpetual garden. In this 
flattering picture, the past and the present, the 
times of prosperity and decay, are artfully con- 


cannot be applied to the situation of Athens, five miles fi^an the scar 
and not intersected or surrounded by «ny navigable streams. 
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CHAP, founded ; but a sigh and a confession escape from 

L^VII ^ 

■ the orator, that his wretched country was the 

^adow and sepulchre of its former self. The 
works of ancient sculpture had been defaced by 
Christian zeal or barbaric violence ; the fairest 
structures were demolished ; and the marbles of 
Paros or Numidia were burnt for lime, or applied 
to tlie meanest uses. Of many a statue, the place 
was marked by an empty pedestal ; of many a 
column, the size was determined by a broken ca- 
pital ; the tombs of the emperors were scattered 
on the ground; the stroke of time was accelerated 
by storms and earthquakes ; and the vacant space 
was adornedj by vulgar tradition, with fabulous 
monuments of gold and silver. From these won- 
ders, which lived only ift memory or belief, he 
distinguishes, however, the porphyry pillar, theco- 
lumn and colossus of Justinian,' and the church, 
more especially the dome, of St. Sophia ; the best 
conclusion, since it could not be described ac- 
cording to its merits, and after it no other object 
could deserve to be mentioned. But he forgets, 
that a century before, the trembling fabrics of 
the colossus and the church had been saved and 
supported l)y the timely care of Andronicus the 
elder. Thirty years after the emperor had forti- 
fied St. Sophia with two new buttresses or pyra- 

* Nicephorus Gregoras has described the colossus of Justinian 
/]. v:i, 12) ; but his measures are false and inconsistent. The editor 
Boitin con-sultcd his friend Cirardon ; and the sculptor gave him the 
true proportion.-v of an equestrian statue. That of Justinian was still 
tisiblc to Pour Gyilius, not on the column, but in the outward court 
ef the bcragliu ; and he was at Constantinople when it was melted 
down, and cast into a brass cannon (dc Top ograph, c. p. 1. ii, c, 17). 

3 
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die eastern ii€Buspii^«u4deBlf gave wdjr, chap. 
aad the images, the altars, ai^l the sanctuary, 

'were crushed h^<^,£Eilling two. l!%e mischief 
indeed w^jl fip l p^ y^ajred ; the rubbish was 
cleared j^idl^feciesBatit l^liour of ev^y rank and 
age r tpi ith^ poor remains of riches and industry 
wswei'iskisecrated by the Greeks to the naest 
•lately and venerable temple of the East." 

The last hope of the falling mty and empire The Greek 
was placed in the harmony of the mother and 
daugbtery in the maternal tosdemesp of Rome,*°“^J*^ 
and the oheiheace of Coastantm^iie. ; 
the synod of S^orenoe, theGeefi^ niyi 
had embraced, and subscribed, and 
but these ^ns of frkedshq) were perfidious or 
lrtutless ^,° and the baseless fabric of*the unien 
qHa idtfcfld itited'lfeeaiP.*^'^‘'Thie'-o^ his 

prelates returned home in the Venetian gallieB ; 
but as they touched at the Morea and the isles of 

^ See Uie decey and repairs oT St. Sophia, in Niccphorus Gregoras 
(L vii, 12, 1. XT, 2). The building was propped by Andronicua in 
1317 ; the eastern hemisphere feli in 1346. The Greeks, ia -their 
^anapOW'Thetsric, -esaited the beauty and boliness of tbe JP 

j«t^y ti^ ^bpcle.trf' wgt^, pnd 

e Thegenuipanwi ori|iiM eauaaflra gf gjrnfmlin i(jpb . 
opens the schism from the first of the Greeks at Venice, to the , 
^neral opposition at ConStantim^e of the clergy and people. 

'On the schism of Constantinople, see Pbranza (I. ii, c. 17), La- 
-oaicos Chalcondyles (1. vi, p. 15S, 15b), and Ducas (c. 31); the -hut 
ef whom caerites with truth and freedona. Among the modems ace 
my tfstinguish the continuator of Plenty (tom. xxii, p. 3^^ Ate. 

46]b fim, &C.) and Spondanus (a. a. 1440.^). The the 

-latter hi Arownsd in prejudice and passion, as aeena»Jtm)|4WireK- 
yooAte mi B c ei ai ed, 
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CHAP. Corfii^aid LerfjOs, the subjects of the l^tins com- 

Lxvii. l-jjg pretended union would be an in- 

almment of oppression. N o sooner did they iMid 
on the Byzantine shore, than they were saluted,or 
rather assailed, with a general murmur of zeal 
and discontent. During , their absence, above two 
years, the capital had been deprived of its civil 
and ecclesiastical jmlers: fanatidteJS^guented 
in anarchy ; tte most furious monks reignedcw^ 
the oanscience of women and bigot^ ^sted the 
^ hatiM of the Latin name was the first principle of 
nature and religion. Before his departure for 
Italy, the emperor had flattered the city with the 
assurance of a prompt relief and a powerful suc- 
cour; and the clergy, confident in their orthodoxy 
and science, had promised themselves and their 
flocks an easy victory over the blind shepherds of 
thej^est. ,Tbe c^uble.^^a^ppmtmept pxas^erat- 

pr^tes was awakaied ;-^ h^ur ^ temptation 
was past; and th^ had more to dread from the 
public resentment, than they could hope from 
the favour of the emperor or the pope. Instead 
of justifying their conduct, they deplored their 
weakness, professed tlieir contrition, and cast 
' themselves on the mercy of God and of t^dir 
brethren. To the reproachful question, what 
had been the drent or use of their Italian 
synod? they answered, with sighs and tears, 

“ Alas ! we have made a new faith ; we have 
“ exchanged piety for impiety ; we have betray- • 
“ ed the immaculate sacrifice; andwe are become 
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** ’Azymites” (The Azymites'were those who ce- chap. 
lebrated the commuhion with unleavened bread ; 
and I must retract or qualify the praise which I 
have besto^^'dh the growing philosophy of the 
times); ..“ iiSits! we have been seduced by dis- 
tres^ fy fraud, and by the hopes and fears 
of a transitory life. The hand that has signed 
“ the union should be cut olF; and the tongue 
“ that has pronounced the Latin creed deserves 
“ to be torn from the root.” The best proof of 
their repent^ce was an increase of zeal for the 
most trivial rites and the most incomprehensible 
doctrines; and an absolute sej^aratiim from al^ 
without excepting their prince, who preserv^ 
some regard for honour and consistency. After 
the decease. of .th|e,^pa^iarch Joseph, the arch- 
bisKopS 8f fleraclea’tmd Treibfeoild had ^ur^fT 
to refuse the vacant office; and cardinal Bessarion 
preferred the warm and comfortable shelter of tlie 
Vatican. The choice of the emperor and his 
clergy was confined to Metrophanes of Cyzicus ; 
he was consecrated in St. Sophia, but the temple 
was yafSint.. The .cross-bearers abdicated their 
serried ; ' the ^feetion spread fitnn the city to the 
villages ; and' Metropbani^ discharged, without 
effect, some ecclesiastical thunders against a na- 
tion of schismatics. The eyes of the Greeks 
were directed to Mark of Ephesus, the champion 
of;' ills country; and the sufferings of the holy 
confessiim were repaid with a tribute of admira- 
tion att^- ap|dause. His example and writings 
propa^£^ the flame of religious discotd ; age 
and infirmity soon removed him from the world ; 

. AS 
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“CAAP. -tot’tfie g©^l of Mark was not a law of fof- 
i.xVH. • ai4tie requested with his dying breach, 

that none&f the adherents of Rome might at- 
tend his ob^quies, or pray for his soul. 

Zeal af the Tfag schism was iiot confined to the harrow 

Orientals ^ « 

and Rus- limits of the Secure under 

•laus. Mamalulre «j^tre, the" i^y*'^^iarchs of 

Aiexandi^iMtlodhf and JerugfSBa^llimlmd a 
^miSBnwiia'^^&od ; 4isowned tbeir '^rei^iwiltres 
.ia(t P^ara apd f'lorence ; conderiAiba the creed 
and council of the Latins ; and threatened the 
emperor of Constantinople with the censures of 
the Eastern church. Of the sectaries of theG»reek 
communion, the Russians were the most power- 
ful, ignorant, and sup ^rstdious. Their primate, 
the cardinal Isidore, imstcned from Florence to 
Moscow,® to reduce the independent nation un- 

IR.u9Man -bi^ops 

tiiild be^ a| moo^t A%o4 p 'hnd t!» 

prince wnd ‘people ^braced the thedlogy of their 
prices. They were scandalized by the title, the 
pomp, the Latin cross, of the legate, the friend of 
those im})ious men who shaved their beards, and 
performed the divine office with gloves on their 
hands, and rings on tlicir finders: Isidore was con- 
demned by a synod ; Ids person was imprisoned in 
a monastery ; and it was m ith extreme difficulty 

* Isidore was tiMtropolttan of Kiow ; but the Greeks subject to Po« 
land have removed that see irom the ruios of Kiow to Lemberg* or 
Leopold (Herbcstein in lUmusio, tom. it, p, 187). On the other 
hand, the Russians transterred their spiritual obedience tolhe«x^* 
bishop* who became* in 1588* the patriarch of Moscow (Lureaquet 
Hist.de Russie* tom. iii, p. 188, 190, from a Gre6k ilUW&cript «t 
Turin) Xter et labores Archiepiscopi Aiieiui). 
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tUat th6 cardinal could escape fronathe hands of chap. 
a fierce and fauatic; people.*' The Russians re- 
fused a passage to the missioB^les of Rome who 
aspired to conpertthe pagans, beyond theTanais,* 
and their celtisai E'as justified by the maxim, that 
the giult of idolatry is less damnable than tliat 
of schism. The errors of the Bohemians were 
excused by their abhorrence for the pope ; and 
3 deputation of the Greek clergy solicited the 
friendship of those sanguinary enthusiasts.*' 

While Rugenius triumphed in the union and 
orthodoxy of the Greeks, his party was contract- 
ed to the walls, or rather to the palace,,, of Con- 
stantinople. The zeal of Palaeologus had been 
excited by interest ; it was soon cooled by oppo- 
aitioa : an attempt to violate the national belief 
p^hi .endanger his life and crown ; nor could 
the pious rebels be destitute of foreign and do- 


^ The curious narrative of Lcvc«;que (Hist, de Ru.ssie, tom. li, p. 24-2 
-247) is extracted from the pattiarchal archives. The scenes of Fer- 
miw a»d Ftoreocc are described by ignorance and passion ; but the 
Russians are credibie in the account of their own prejudices. 

i Thv •haotanism, the ancient religion of the Samanvans and 
Gynmosophkts, has been driven, by the more bramins. from 

India into the nertKerv deserts i the nahed phitoseplBen wetc. eotd* 
pelled to wrapthenMrfvw in &ir^ hat vizards 

and physicians. The Mordvahs and Teberemisscs, in the F.uropcan 
Russia, adhere to this religion, which h> formed on the earihiy model 
of one king or Gou, his ministers or angels, and the rebeiiious spirits 
wito oppose bis government. As tbe',e tribes of tbe Volga have no 
imag^ they might more justfy retort on the Latin missionaries the 
nhia^ of Molars (Leve^ique, Hist- dcs Peuples soumis a la Domina* 
tiem des Russes, tom. i, p. 194-237, 423-460). 

^ Spondsnas. Anna!. Eccles. tom, ii, *, ». 1451, No. 18. The 
epistle of the Greeks, with a Latin version, is extant hi the college, 
library at 

I- 3 
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CHAP, mestic a0. The sword of his brother Demetrius, 
who in Italy had maintained a prudent and po- 
pblar silence, was half unsheathed in the cause 
of religion ; and Amurath, the Turkish sultan, 
was displeased and alarmed by the seeming 
friendship of the Greeks and Latins. 

Reign and “ Siiltan MuTad, OP AihuratH,‘Uved forty-nine, 
ofAmuT “ andreigned thirty, yeare, six eight 

1421 “ days. H^^as a just and valiant princes,* of a 
i4oi, « great soul, parent of labours, learned, merci- 
“ ful, religious, charitable ; a lover and encou- 
“ rager of the studious, and of all who excelled 
“ in any art or science ; a good emperor, and 
“ a great general. No man obtained more, or 
“ greater, victories than Amurath ; Belgrade 
“ alone withstood his attacks. Under his reign, 
“ the soldier was ever victorious, the citizen rich 
“ and secure.^ If he subdued any country, his 
*f‘ fiiret care^^^^’^Sdliibiehs^M cSa^^Sritas, 
“ hospitals anid co^^ei'. lEvery year he gave a 
“ thbusand pieces of gold to the sons of the 
“ prophet; and sent two thousand five hundred 
“ to the religious persons of Mecca, Medina, and 
“ Jerusalem.’” This portrait is transcribed from 
the historian of *the Othnian empire : but the 
applause of a semle and superstitious people 
has been lavished on the worst of tyrants, and 
the virtues of a sultan are. often the vices most 
useful to himself, or most agreeable to his sub- 

See Cantemir, History of the Othiuan Empire, p. 94 Miirad, 
or Morad, may be more correct, but 1 have preferred the popular 
name, to that obscure diligence which is rarely succei^ful in 
■ng an Oriental into the Roman alphabet. 
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jects. A nation ignorant of the equal benefits 
ef liberty and law, must be awed by the flashes 
of arbitrary power : the cruelty of a despot will 
assume the character of justice; his profusions 
of liberality his obstinacy, of firmness. If the 
most, reasonable excuse be rejected, few acts of 
■ obedience will be found impossible ; and guilt 
must tremble, where innocence cannot always be 
secure. The tranquillity of the people, and the 
discipline of the troops, were best maintained by 
perpetual action in the field; war was the trade of 
the janizaries ; and those who survived the peril, 
and divided the spoil, applauded the generous am- 
bition of their sovereign. To prdp^ate the true 
religion, was the duty of a faithful mussulman : 
the unbelievers were Ms enemies, and those of 
the prophet^ and, in the hands, of the Tiurks, the 
scymetar was the only instrument of conversion. 
Under these circumstances, however, the justice 
and moderation of Amurath are attested by his 
conduct, and acknowledged by the Christians 
themselves ; who consider a prosperous reign and 
a peaceful death as the reward of his singular 
merits. In the rigour of his,.8ge militaiy 
power, he seldom engiiged in a , war till he was 
justified by a previous and adequate provocation : 
the victorious sultan was disarmed by submission; 
and in the observance of treaties, his word was 
inviolate and sacred.” The Hungarians were 
.commonly the aggressors : he was provoked by 

" See Chakondyles (I. vii, p. 1S6, 198), Ducas (o 3^, and Ma- 
rlnus Bacletiiis (in Vit. Scanderbeg. p. 145, 146). In Ins good faitE 
towards tbe prison of.Sietigrade, be was a lesson sod example t« 
his son Mahomet. 
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CHA», tbe IWoiif of ScMiderbeg; aBd tlte perfidious 
Gafaasaaian was twice vanquished, and twice 
pardoned, bj the .Ottoman nionarefa. Before he 
ittvaded the Mm-ea, Thebes had been surprised 
by tbe despot : in the conquest of Thessalonfca, 
the grandson of Bi^azet mi^ht dispute the re- 
cent purchase of the Viewetimss; and after tbe 
first siege of Constantkiople, the w^utever 
tempted, by^ the distress, tbe absence, or theia- 
juriea of Paiseol^us, to extingoidi the dyk^ 
light td* tbe Byzantine empire, 
double gut ||,e nfiost Striking feature in the life and 
A. o. 1442! character of Amurath is the double abdication of 
the Turkish throne; and, were not his motives 
debased by an alloy of snperstition, we must 
praise tbe royal philosopher,” who, at the age of 
forfy.could discern the vanity of human greatness. 
Resigning tbe sceptre to his sou, he retired to the 
pieaMt-sieaidelictfBf ifetfiiesiaj hdt he letaedto 
the society of saiat* said b^rftit*. It was not till 
the fourth eeaturyof the Hegira, that tbe religion 
of Mahomet had been corrupted by an institution 
so adverse to his genius ; but in tbe age of the 
crusades, the vari(»ns orders of dervishes were 
multiplied by the examjde of tbe Christian, and 
even tbe Latin, monks.” The lord of nations 
submitted to fast, and pray, and turn round in 

' “ Voltaire (Essai sur THistoire Generale, c. 29, p. 283, 284) ad- 

fflires le phUos pk* Tvre: would he have bestowed the same praise on 
a Christian prince for retiring to a ineiMsterj f In bis way, Voltaire 
was a bigot, an intolciant bigot. 

* See the articles Dtrviacke, f*akit. Nonet, Hc^baniat, in d’Her- 
t>€Iot’s BiMioEhequc OfitrttaJe. Yet the uulgect is superficially treated 
fVotn Che Persian and Arabian writers. It is among the Turlca thai 
these ordcTrsltave piincipall) flourished. 
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en^ess rotation with the fanatics, who mistook 
<be giddiness of the he^ for the iUumination of 
the spirit.’^ But he'was soon awakened from this 
dream of enthimiasin, bythe Hungarian invasion; 
and: bi» obsifieirk son was the foremost to urge the 
pubUeda^er and wishes of the people. Under 
the Imaner of their veteran leader, the janizaries 
fought and conquered; but he withdrew from tlie 
field of V arna, again to pray, to fast, an<i to turn 
round to his Magnesian brethren. These pious 
occupaticms were again interrupted by the danger 
oi the state. A victorious army disdained the 
inexperience of their youthful ruler : the city of 
Adrianople was abandoned to rapme and slaagit* 
ter ; and the unanimous divan implored his jjre- 
sence to appease the tutDuH,and prevent tl>erel>el- 
Ikm, of the jafttzitries. At the tvcBkmwn vince 
of their master, they trembled and obeyed; and 
the reluctant sultan was eoinpelled to support his 
splendid servitude, till, at the end of four years, 
he was relieved by the angel of death. Age Or 
disease, misfortune or caprice, have tempted so* 
veral princes to descend from the throne ; and 
th^r have had leisure to repent of Tfadr iiretrieir. 
able step. But Ahmratih akme, in the fall liberty 
of choice, after the trial of empire and solitude, 
Im repeated his preference of a private life. 


* Sycaut (in the present State of the Ottoman Empire, p. g4?-8fi8)i 
much information, which he drew from bi« personal c on f ers* , 
non with tte heads of the dervishes, most of whom a^ribe^ their 
origin to the time of Orchan. He docs not mention the SSetabt et 
ChalCDiidyia, (h vR, p. 286), among whom AmuratE reticed : the 
'Mdeef tint MlhM-wt Ae descendasta of Habomt). 
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CHAP. After :departure of his Greek brethren, Ea- 
*'^^**' ge^ts had not been unmindful of their temporal 
Eugenius interest ; and his tender regard for the Byzsmtine 
empirewas animated bya just apprehension of the 
the T^rks approached, and might soon invade, 

A. D. 1443 . the borders of Italy. But the spirit of the cru- 
sades had expired; and the coldness of the Franks 
was not less unreasonable than their h^o^ENag pas- 
sion. In the eleventh century, a fanatic monk 
could precipitate Europe on Asia for the recovery 
of the holy sepulchre ; but in the fifteenth, the 
most pressing motives of religion and policy were 
insufficient to unite the Latins in the defence 
of Christendom. Germany was an inexhaustible 
store-house of men and arms but that complex 
and languid body required the impulse of a vigo- 
rous hand ; and Frederic the third was alike im- 
potent in his personal character and his imperial 


Without tit# MaatHoSity, qf F^nce and 

England :' but Philip, duke of Burgundy, was 
a vain and magnificent prince ; and he enjoyet^ 


^ In the year 1431, Germany raised 40,000 horse, men at arms» 
against the Hussites of Bohemia (Lenfant, Hist, du Concile de Basle, 
tom. i, p. 318). At the siege of Nuys on tlie Rhine, in 1474, the 
|Kriaces, prelates, and cities, sent their respective quotas ; and the 
bi^op of Munster (qui n’est pas des plus grands) furnished 1400 
horse, 6000 foot, all in green, with 1200 waggons. The united ar- 
mies of the king of England and the duke of Burgundy scarcely 
equalled one third of this German host (Memoires de Philippe de 
t'omines,, 1. iv, c, 2). At present, six or seven hundred thousand 
men are maintained in constant pay and admirable discipline, by the 
powers of Germany. 

' It was not till the year 1444, that France and England could 
agree on a truce of some months. (See Bymer’s Foedera, and 
‘hr-'nicles of both nations.) 
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without danger or expence, the adventurous piety 
of his subjects, who sailed, in a gallant fleet, from 
the coast of Flandiars to the Hellespont. The ma- 
ritime reptflflics rf, Venice and Genoa were less 
remote il«m4he scene of action; and their hos- 
tile fleets were associated under the standard of 
1^. Peter. The kingdoms of Hungaiy and Po- 
land, which covered as it were the interior pale of 
the Latin church, were the most nearly concerned 
to oppose the progress of the Turks. Arms were 
the patrimony of the Scythians and Sarmatians, 
and these nations might appear equal to the con- 
test, could they point against the common foe 
those swords that were so wantonly drawn in 
bloody and domestic quarrels. But the same spi- 
rit was adverse to concord and obedience : a poor 
country and a limited monarch are incapable €ff 
maintaining a standing force; and the loose bodies 
of Polish and Hungarian horse were not armed 
with the sentiments and weapons which, on some 
occasions, have given irresistible weight to the 
French chivalry. Yet, on this side, the designs 
of the Homan pontiff, and the eloquence of car- 
dinaf Julian, his legate, were {womot^ hj tiie 
circumstances of the times by the union of the 
two crowns on the head of Ladislaus,‘ a young 

■ In the Hungarian crusade, Spondanus (Annul. Eccles. a. d. 1443, 
1444) has been my leading guide. He has diligently read, and cri- 
tically compared, the Greek and Turkish materials, the historiana of 
Hungary, Poland, and the West. His narrative is perspicuous; 
where file can be free from a religious bias, the judgiuont S^ponda- 
nus is not eontemptible. 

< 1 ha^ curtaifed the harsh letter (WladisJaus) which moat writers 
aSx to hl3 '^Use, either in compliance with the PoB^ immunciation, 

or 
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and aadbttioas sokiier ; by tbe vakw cd fltt hero^ 
wlnse the oame of John Hwiadt^^ was 

^ready popular among the Christians, and £HWfid.< 
*We to the Turks. An endless treasure of pai*- 
dons and indulgences was scattered by the legate; 
Btany private warriors of France and Germany 
«ilisted under the holy banner ; «ad the crusade 
derived some strength, or at lei»t some nqpKilatioBy 
from the new alMes both of Europe and Asia.. A 
fogitire despot of Servia exaggerated the distress 
and ardour of the Christians beyond the Danube, 
who would unanimously rise to vindicate their re- 
ligion and liberty. The Greek emperor,” with a 
spirit unknown to his fathers, engaged to guard 
the Bosphorus, and to sally from Constantinople 
at the head of bis national and mercenary troops. 
The sultan of Caramania^ announced the retreat 
fd Amurath, mid a powerful diverskm ia the heart 
oiAamtotia ; imd if fleets dFihe West eouM 
occupy at the samemomeat the . straits of the 
Helkspoot, the Ottoman monarchy would be dis- 
severed and destroyed. Heaven and earth mu^ 
rejoice in the perdition of the miscreants ; and 


or to distinguish him from his rival, the infant Ladislaus of Austria. 
Their competition for the crown of Hungary is described by Callima- 
dhuflU. iU, p. 447-486)* Bonfinius (.Decad. iii, i. irj* Spoodauus* 
and Lenfant. 

** The Greek hiitoruBav Pbranza* Chakrondyles* and Ducas, do not 
aseribe to their prince a very active part in this crusade, which he 
seems to have promoted hy his wishes^ and injured by bis fears. 

^ Cantemir (p. 88> ascribes to his policy the original |>lan, and 
transcribes his wiinatiog epistle to the king of Hungary. But the 
mahometan powers are seldom informed of the state of Christendom i 
and the situation and correspoadenoe of the knights of Bhodea viB«t 
connect them with the sultan of Caruawia* 
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legate, witii jHiident amb^ity, instilled the char. 
opinion of the mwisiblB, pa^hs^is the visible, aid 
■of the Son -of ded, and his divine mother. 

Of thelPsHA^aad Hang^miaB diets, a religions i-adisiaus, 
warv^w^thO’imaftimous ciy ; and Ladislans, after La **" 
4sast^^^he lianube, led an army of his 
sderate snbjects as far as Sophia, the capitM ■ef against 
*the Bulgarian kingdom. In this expedition they 
-obtained two signal victories, which were justly 
ascribed to the valour and conduct of Huniades. 

In the first, with a vanguard often thousand men, 
•heaarprfsed the Turfrish camp ; in the second, he 
vanquished mid made prisonarthemostrenowned 
of their generals, who possessed thedoidile adi^tin- 
tage of ground and numbers. The approach of 
winter, and the natural and artificial obstacles of 
mowEft ftaewwis, arrested the prt^tuss oftheharo, 
who measured a narrow interval of six days march 
from the foot of the mountains to the hostile 
towers of Adfianople, and the friendly capital of 
the Greek empire. The retreat was undisturbed ; 
and the entrance Hrto Buda was at once a military 
and >i>eUgious triumph. An ecclesiastical preees. 

-sion uw fflibwed by the king andMs Wainiors on 
foot : he niedy hcdanced themerifts and rewards 
of the two nations ; and the pride of conquest 
was blended with the humble temper of Chris- 
tianity. Thirteen bashaws, nine standards, and 
£aur thousand captives, were unquestionable 
trophies ; and as all were willing to beHeve, and 
none were present to contradict, the^^saders 
multiplied, wutii unblushing confidoBoe, the my- 
riads df Ttnks whom they had left on the field of 
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CHAP, ihost solid proof, and the lAost sa- 

consequence, of victory was a deputation 
The Turk- fitHQ the divan to solicit peace, to restore Servia, 
wh peace. ^ pansom the prisoners, and to evacuate the Hun- 
garian frontier. By this treaty, the rational objects 
■ of the war were obtained ; the king, the despot, 
and Huniades himself, in the diet of Segedin, were 
^ satisfied v/ith public and private ; a 

truce of ten yesers was concluded ; and the fob 
lowCTs of Jesus and Mahomet, who swhre on the 
gospel and the koran, attested tlie word of God as 
the guardian of truth and the avenger of perfidy. 
In the place of the gospel, the Turkish ministers 
had proposed to substitute the eucharist, the real . 
presence of the catholic deity; but the Christians 
refused to profane their holy mysteries ; and a 
superstitious conscience is less forcibly bound by 
th^ epiribytal eneiig]r><than by the, outward and 

Vioiatk)!! '{>«ring.tlt6fWfeitde>!fsttS8u;iaOB^'tbe cardinal le- 
pLre! bad observed a sullen silence, unwilling to 

*• “• approve, and unable to oppose, the consent of the 
king and people. But the diet was not dissolved 
before Julian was fortified by the welcome intel- 
ligence, that Anatolia was invaded by the Cara- 
manian, and Thrace by the Greek, emperor; that 

y In their lettera to the emperor Frederic m, the Hungerinns slay 
300,000 Turks in one battle ; but the modest Julian reduces the 
slaughter to 6000, or even *000, iufidds (.Snew Sylvius in Europ. 

C. 5, and epist, 44, 81, apud Spondauum). 

* See the origin of the Turkish war, and the 6rst expedition of Las 
dislaus, in the fifth and sixth books of the third Decad of Bonfinius, 
who, in his division and style, copies Livy with tolerable success. 
Callimachus (i. ii, p. 487-496) is still more pure and authentic. 
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tbe fleets of Genoa, Venice, and Burgundy, were chap. 
masters of the Hellespont; and that the allies, in- ^ ^ ^ 
formed of the victeay, and ignorant of- the treaty, 
of Ladislau^ impatiently waited for the return of 
his victOTioBS army. “ And is it thus, “ exclaim- 
ed the cardinal,® “ that you will desert their ex- 
“.ipectations and your own fortune? It is to 
“ them, to your God, and youpfellow-christians; 

“ that you have pledged your faith ; and that 
‘‘ prior obligation annihilates a rash and sacri- 
“ legious oath to the «iemies of Christ. His 
“ vicar on .earth is the Roman pontiff, without < 

“ whose sanction you can nmther promise nor 
“ perform. In his name, I absolve your pefjnrjr 
“ and sanctify your arms : follow my footsteps in 
“ the paths of glory and salvation ; and if still ye 
hare scraples, devolve on my head the^punisii- 
“ ment and the sin.” This mischievous casuistry 
was seconded by his respectable character, and the 
levity of popular assemblies ; war was resolved on 
the same spot where peace had so lately been 
sworn ; and, in the execution of the treaty, the 
Turks were assaulted by the Christians, to whoBE^ 
with snne reason, ^ey might cpelhehol’ 

infidels. The fidsdboed of Ladisiaua io his word 
and oath was palliated by the religion of the 
times : the most perfect, or at least the most po- 

do not pretend to warrant the literal accuracy of Julian’s 
qweehr which is variously worded by Callimachus (1. iii* p» 

£07)y Boo&olus (Dec. iii» 1. vi, p. 457, 458), and other historiWIMtv 
who might indulge their own eloquence, while they represent one of 
the oramrs the age. But they all agree In the advice and argu* 
ments for peijury, . which in the field of controvery «re fiercely at- 
tacked by the protestants* and feel^ defended by the catholics. The' 
ihtter are discouraged by the miafortune of Warna. 
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CBAP. would have been the suocess of bib 

jupnae and the deliverance of the Eastern church. 
Stet the same treaty which should havebousd his 
consc^ce, had diminished his strength. On the 
prodamaticm of the peace, the French and Ger- 
man volunteers departed with indignant murmurs : 
the Poles were exhausted by idistaut warfare, and 

* peiiiafjs di^osted wbh foreiga oamnimid: and 
their paiatinesaccepted the first liceiM:e,and hastily 
setiwedtotheirproidBcesand cftstli^. Eves Hun- 
guy was divided by faction, or restrained by a 
laudsdde scruple ; and the relics of the cnjsade 
that marched in the second expediti<m were re- 
duml to an inadequate force of twenty thousand 
men. A Wallachian chief, who joined the royal 
standard with bis vassals, pt^umed to remark that 
thcdor numbers dkl not exceed the hunting retinue 
tluitsQiDetiniesat>t£N|dedtlte sidtaii; and the .gift 




hb nesart fiHcaHgbt of the erent. 
But the despot of Servia, after the restoratioja 
of his country and chaldren, was tennpted by the 
promise of new realms ; and the inexperience of 
the king, the enthusiasm of the legate, and the 
martial presumption of tluniades himself, wene 
persuaded that every obstacle must yield to the 
invincible 'Virtue of the sword and the cross. After 
the passage of the Danube, two roads might lead 
to Constantiaa|de mui the HeUespont ; the one 
direct, abrupt, and difficult, through the moun- 
tains of Haemus ; the other, more tedious nnd 
secaire, over a level country, and along the shores 
of the Euxine, in which tlieir flanks, ^caprdlii^ 

p 
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left 

the Scythian discipfine, might always be co- cha'p. 

rered by a moveafeJe fortification of waggons. 

The latter Was jndicioiisfy prefisrred ; the catho- 
lics marcheif fhCoOgfh the pla^S of Bolgaria, 
horning, Wfth Wanton cruelty, the churches and 
vilfeges the Christian natives ; and their last 
sfatfc* was at Warna, near the sen-shore j <«* . 

Which the defeat and death of Ladisfana have 
bestowed a memorable name.'’ 

It was on this fatal spot, that, instead of find- Battle of 
ing a confederate fleet to second their opera-^"”^^ 
tions, they were alanwed by the appPOneh rf 
mnrath himself, whn bhd iSSiied from his^ Mag- 
nesian solitude, and transported the forces’ oS 
Asia to the defence of Europe. According to 
some writers; the Greek emperor bad been 
aWed, dr syduoed, to grant the pads^gd df S&e 
Bosphdnis, and an indelible stain of corruption 
is fixed on the Genoese, or the pope's nephew, 
the catholic admiral, whose mercenary conniv- 
ance betrayed the guard of the HeHfe^nt. 

From Adrianople, the sultan advanced %f' ha^ 
marched, at the head of sixty thousand mow; 
arid when the cardinal, aridHahind^r tifiSCrit' 
a nearer survey Of the numBefS ffrirf order Of the 
Turks, these ardent warriors proposed the tardy 
and impracticable measure of a retreat. The 


\ WasTB, under the Grecism name of <Wet>sus, was a colony of 
the Milesians, w hich they denominated from the hero Ulysses (Ccl- 
laritmr torn, i, p. 374, d’Anville, tom. i, p. 312J. Act»rding to 
Arrian’s iWiplus of the Euxine fp. 24, 25, in the ftWit ^toae of 
Hudson’s Geography), it was situate 1T40 stadia, of Ikrlbn^, from 
the mouth of the X)^ube, 2140 from Byzantium, antf 360 to tR# 
north of a ridge or promontory of Mount which 

jnto the sea. 
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CHAP, king done ^as resolved to conquer or die ; and 

Lxrn. ijjg lesoiutiQjj almost been crowned with a 
glorious and salutary victory. The princes were 
opposite to each other in the centre ; and the 
beglerbegs, or generals of Anatolia and Roma- 
nia, compianded on thq right and left against the 
adverse divisions of the despot and Huniades. 
The Turkish wings were broken on the^rst on- 
set, but the advantage was fatal ; and the rash 
victors, an the heat of the pursuit, were carried 
away far from the annoyance of the enemy or 
the support of their friends. When Amurath 
beheld the flight of his squadrons, he despaired 
of his fortune and that of the empire : a veteran 
janizary seized his hprse’s bridle ; and he had 
magnanimity to pardon and reward the soldier 
who dared to perceive the terror, and arrest the 
fiigld,,of ,|iis soyereigui . A copj qf the treaty, 
tlqe' moadmeht of ch^^ian perMy, ha^ been'dis- 
played in the firmit of'fiattle ; and it is said, that 
the sultan in his distress, lifting bis eyes and 
his hands to heaven, implored the protection of 
the God of truth ; and called on the prophet 
Jesus himself to avenge the impious mockery of 
his name and religion.'^ With inferior numbers 
and disordered ranks, the king of Hungary rushed 
forwards in the confidence of victory, till his ca- 
reer was stopped by the impenetrable phalanx of 
the janizaries. If we may credit the Ottoman 


* Some Christian writers aifirm, that he drew from bis bosom 
the host or wafer on which the treaty had not been sworn. The 
Moslems suppose, with more simplicity, an appeal to God and his 
prophet Jebus, which is likewise insinuated by Callimachus (I* iii> 
p. 516. Spondan. o, 1444, No. 8). 
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annals, his horse was pierced by the javelin of chap. 
Amurath he fell among the spears of the 
fantry ; and a Turkish soldier proclaimed with a Death of 
loud voice,, “ Hungarians, behold the head 
“ your king !” The death of Ladislaus was the 
signal of their defeat. On his return from an 
intemperate pursuit, Huiiiades deplored his error 
and the public loss : he strove to rescue the royal 
body, till he was overwhelmed by tlie tumultuous 
crowd of the victors and vanquished ; and the last 
efforts of his courage and conduct were exerted to 
save the remnant of his Wallachian cavalry. Ten 
thousand Christians were slain in the disastrous 
battle of Warna : the loss of the Turks, more 
considerable in numbers, bore a smaller propor- 
tion to their total strength ; yet the philosophic 
sultan was not ashamed to confess, that his ruin 
must be the consequence of a second and similar 
victory. At his command a column was erected 
on the spot where Ladislaus had fallen; but the 
modest inscription, instead of accusing the rash- 
ness, recorded the valour, and bewailed the mis- 
fortune, of the Hungarian youth.' 

^ A critic wili always distrust tlieSe ajpcltA apawa of 
neral, so difficult for valoor to obtain, *o easy for flattery to invent 
(Cantemir, p. 90, 91). Callimachus (1. lii, p. 517) more simply and 
probably affirms, supervenientibus janizaris, telorum muUitudine» 
non tarn confessus est, quam obrutus. 

* Besides some valuable hints ftom .dCneas Sylvius, which are dili- 
gently collected by Spondanus, our best authorities are three histo- 
rians of the fifteenth century, Philippus Callimachus <de BdNis a 
Vladisloo Polonorum atque Hungarorum Rege gestis, libH ili, in 
Bel. Script. Reraa Hungaricarum, tom. i, p- 433-519)* Bonfiniua 
(decad iii, 1. p, 460-467), and Chalcocondylcs (1- vil, 165-179). 

The two were Italians, but they passed their lives in Poland 
and Hungai/ <l^abr|c. Bifaliot. Latin, et iafioue ^tatis* h 
M 2 
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Lxvri. 


Thec»- 
dinal Ju. 
liaa. 


Before I lose sight of the field of Wama, I ant 
tempted to pause on the character and story of 
two- principal actors, thecardinalJulian and John 
Huniades. Julian*^ Caesarini was born of a noble 
feniily of Rome : his studies had embraced both 
the Latin and Greek learning, both the sciences 
of divinity and law ; and his versatile genius was 
equally adapted to- the schools, the catOp^ and the 
court. No soorfer had he been invested with the 
Roman pnrple, than he was sent into Germany 
to afna the empire against the rebels and heretics 
of Bohemia. Tlie spirit of persecution is un- 
worthy of a Christian ; the military profession ill 
becomes a priest ; but the former is excused by 
the times ; and the latter was ennobled by the 
courage of Julian, who stood dauntless and alone 
in the disgraceful flight of the German liost. As 
the pope’s legate, he opened Ae council of Basil ; 
but thepresdent soon appeai^dthe most strenuous 
champion of ecclesiastical freedom ; and an op- 
poddion of seven yearswas conducted byhisability 
and zeal. After promotingthe strongest measures 
against the authority and person of Eugenius, 
soiiie secret im^tive of interest or conscience en- 
gaged hinitodesert on asuddenthepopularparty. 


p. 334. Vos!!nj| Se Hist. Latin. I. iii, c. 8, 11. Bayle; Dictionaire, 
Soi^nUu). A small tract of Fdix Petancius, chancellor of Segnia 
(ad ealcesi CnspWttu * Casa-ibas, p. 716-733), represents the 
theatre of trar in the fifteenth century. 

' M. Lcnfant has described the origin (Hist, dli Coocile de Basle, 
tom. i, p. 247, Ac.), and Bohemian campaign fp. ®IS, &c.), of cardi- 
nal Jnlian. His services at BasH and Fetana, and his unfortunate 
end, are occasionally relatud by SpoSdaiHia, and the continuatoc of 
I'ienty. 
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Tlie cardinal withdrew lutnself from Basil to Fer- chap. 
Tara ; and, in the debates of the fjreeks and La- 
tins, the two nations adnaired the dexterity of 
his arguments mid the depth of his theological 
erudition.* In his Hungarian embassy we have 
. ah^eadyseen the mischievous effects of his sophis- 
tiy and eloquence, of which Julian himself was 
the first victim. The cardinal, who performed 
the duties of a priest and a soldier, was lest in the 
defeat of Warna. The circumstances of his death 
are variously related ; but it is believed, that a 
weighty incumbrance of gold impeded his flight, 
and tempted the cruel avarice of some Christian 
fugitives. 

From an humble, or at least a doubtful, origin, John Cor- 
the merit of John Huniades promoted liim to the ’ 

command of the Hungarian armies. His father 
was a Wallachian, his mother a Greek ; her un- 
known race might possibly ascend to the emperors 
of Constantinople ; and the claims of the Walla- 
chiaiis, with tlie surname of Corvinus, from the 
place of his nativity, might suggest a thin pretence 
for mmgUng his blood with the patricians pf an- 
cient Rome,*' In his youth he served m the wars 
of Italy, and was retained, with twelve horse- 
men, by the bishop of Zagrab: the valour of 


« SyropuluR honourably praises the talents ©f an enemy (p. il7) : 
^Qiaurm rtuK sisrsr a IvXwns ciyav xtu Aeir- 

/sett htp*ritt<r»i ^Pnrestzwf- 

* See Bon^nius, deead lii, I. iv, p. Could the Italian historian 
pronounce, or the king of Hungary hear, witjiout a Uu^ iheab- 
feuid flattery, wh:ch confounded the name of a Wallachian village t. nh 
the though gloritHis, epithet of a single branch of the Vale 

rian iamliy at Rofflei* 


ai 3 
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the white knight^ was soon conspicuous ; he en- 
creased his fortunes by a noble and wealthy mar- 
riage; and in the defence of the Hungarian 
borders, he won in the same year three battles 
against the Turks. By his influence, Ladislaus 
of Poland obtained the crown of Hungary ; and 
the important service was rewarded by the title 
and office of waived of Transylvania. The first of 
Julian’s crusades added two Turkish laurels onhis 
brow; and in the public distress the fatal errors 
of Warna were forgotten. During the absence 
and minority of Ladislaus of Austria, the titular 
king, Huniades was elected suj)reine captain and 
governor of Hungary ; and if envy at first was 
silenced by terror, a reign of twelveyears supposes 
the arts of policy as well as of svar. Yet the idea 
of a consummate general is not delineated in his 
campaigns; the white knight fought with the 
hand rather than the head, as the chief of desultory 
barbarians, who attack without fear, and fly with- 
out shame ; and his military life is composed of a 
romantic alternative of victories and escapes. By 
the Turks, who employed Id-; name to frighten 
their perverse cliildren, he was corruptly denomi- 
nated Janctis Lain, or the wicked : their hatred is 
the proof of their esteem ; the kingdom which 
he guarded was inaccessible to their arms ; and 
they felt him most daring and formidable, when 
they fondly believed the captain of his country 


• Philip de Comines (Memoires, 1. »i, c. 13), from the tradition of 
the times, mentions him with high encomiums, but under the whim- 
sical name of the Chevalier Blanc de Valaigne (Valachia). The Greek 
Chatcocondyles, and the Turkish Anuals of Leunclavius, presume to 
accuse his fidelity or valour. 
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to a defensive war, four years after the defeat of 
Warna he again penetrated into the heart of Bul- 
garia ; and in the plain of Ci^sova sustained, till 
the third day, the shock of the Ottoman army, 
four tim^s more numerous than his own. As he 
fled alone through the woods of Wallachia, the 
hero was surprised by two robbers ; but while 
they disputed a gold chain that hung at his neck, 
he recovered his sword, slew the one, terrified the 
other, and, after new perils of captivity or death, 
consoled by his presence an afflicted kingdom. 

But the last and most glmdous action of his life 
was the defence of Belgrade against the powers 
of Mahomet the second in person. After a siege Hisdefence 
of forty days, the Turks, who had already entered 
the town, were compelled to retreat; and the 
joyful nations celebrated Huniades and Belgrade July 28 , ’ 
as the bulwarks of Christ endom.‘‘ About 
month after this great deliverance, the cham- 
pion expired ; and his most splendid epitaph is 
the regret of the Ottoman prince, who sighed 
that he could no longer hope for revenge against 
the single antagonist who had triumphed over his 
arms. On the first vacancy of the throne, Mat- 
thias Corvinus, a youth of eighteen years of age, 
was elected and crowned by the grateful Hun- 
garians. His reign was prosperous and long: 
Matthias aspired to the glory of a conqueror and 

* See Bonfinius (decad iii, I. viii, p. 492) and Sjmsdanas (a. d. 

14iS6, No. 1-7). Huniades shared the glory of the defeiKe of Bel- 
grade with Capistran, a Franciscan friar ; and in their respective nar- 
ratives, neither the saint nor the hero condescend to take notice (^his 
rival’s merit. 

, M 4 
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CHAP, a biHtias pui:iest jnerit is tb^^cows^mcnt 

^ ^ 7 ^ le«wog; and the Latin orators and hiatomns. 
Will® w*rfi invited from Italy by the son, have 
filed ihe lustre of their eloquence on the faliier’s 
character.' 

Birth and In the lists of lieTocs, John Huniades and Scan- 

ofsrandcr-derbeg are commonly associated and they are 
of Aibanir^®^^* entitled to our notice, since their joecaipa- 
uoi-tionof the Ottoman arms delayed the ruinnf the 

1413 &c. 

Gceek empire. John Castriot, the father of &;an- 
derfieg,” was the hereditary prince of a small 
district of Epirus or Albania, between the moun- 
tains and the Adriatic sea. Unable to contend 
with the sultan’s power, Castriot submitted to the 
hard conditions of peace and tribute: he deli- 


^ See Bondnius, decad iii, I. viii.-decad iv, I. viii. The observations 
of Spoodaous OD the Bfe and character of Matthias Coirmns are cu- 
iiouajv^, 9 ^icaI (ju No. 1, im, Ho-ity-imi 

1490, No. 4, S). ItilUaD fane was the otyect of his vanity. His ac- 
tions are ceIcbraCed in the Epitome Rerum Hungaricarum (p. 3SS— 
dlSi.oflfiater ’R o n tan us, a Siiician. His wise and facetious sayingB 
are registered by Galestus Martins of Narni (5S8-$6S) ; and we have 
a particular narrative of his wedding and coronation. These three 
tracts are all conuined in the first voL of Bel’s Scriptores Rerum 
11 iingaricarum. 

" They are rank, d hy Sir William Temple, in his pleasing Essay 
on Heroic Virtue (Works, vol. ill, p. 38o), among the seven chiefs 
WhothW deserved, sviihout wearing, a royal crown ; Beiisariue, Kar. 
seg, Qoasglvo of Cordova, Wpiam first prince of Orapge, Alexander 
duke of Parma, John Hnnrades, and George Castriot,, or Scanderbeg* 
I couM'Wish for some sis^ile authentic memoirs. of a friend 
Scandwrbag, which would intrpdnoeflie.tothe Qan.it)^ time, and the 
place. In the old and national history of Marinus Barletius, a priest 
of Scodra (de Vita, Moribus, et Jtebus gestis, >Geo^ii Castrioti, &c. 
iibri xiii, p. 3S7. Argentorat. 1S37, in foil), his gawdy and cumbec- 
some robes are stuck with many .latae jewels. See likewise Ch-w 
fondyles, ]. vii, p. 185, 1. viii, p. i?». 
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verod his four sons as the pledges of his fidelity I chap. 
and the Christian youth®, after receiving the mark 
of circumcision, were infracted in the mahome- 
tan religion, jSHid tnaitted in the arms and arts 
of Turkish .poliey.o The three elder brothers 
\vei;e.corfounded in the crowd of slaves ; and the 
poison to which their deaths are ascribed cannot 
be verified or disproved by any positive evidence. 

Yet the suspicion is in a great measure removed by 
thekindandpaternaltreatmentofGeorgeCastriot, 
the fourth brother, who, from his tender youth, 
displayed the strength and spirit of a soldier. The 
successive overthrow of , a Tartar .and two Per- 
sians, who carried a proud defiance to the Turkish 
court, recommended him to the favour of Amu- 
rath ; and his Turkish s^pellatiou of Scanderbeg 
(Iskender beg), or the lord Alexander, is an in- 
delible memorial of his glory and servitude. His 
father’s principality was reduced into a province : 
but the loss was compensated by the rank and 
title of sanjiak, a command of five thousand 
horse, and the prospect of the first dignities cKf the 
empire. He served with honour in the •wars of 
Europe and Asia ; and .we may snule at'the art 
or credulity of the historian, who supposes that 
in every encounter he spared the Christians, while 
he fell with a thundering arm on his mussulman 
foes. The glory of Huniades is without re- 
proach ; he fought in the defence of his religion 
and country ; but the enemies who applaiui the 
patriot have branded his rival with the name of 

• His circumcision, education, &c. ar« marked by Marinu* with 
teevity and reluctance (b i, p. 6, 7). 
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CHAP. traUor and apostate. In the eyes of the Christians, 

Lxvii. |•ebellion of Scanderbeg is justified by his 
" firtheris wrongs, the ambiguous death of his three 
brothers, his own degradation, and the slavery 
of his country ; and they adore the generous, 
though tardy, zeal, with which he asserted the 
faith and independence of his micestors. But he 
had imbibed frona his ninth year the doctrines of 
the koran ; he was ignorant of the gospel ; the 
religion of a soldier is determined by authority 
- and habit ; nor is it easy to conceive what new 
illumination, at the age of forty,'’ could be poured 
into his soul. His motives would be less expos- 
ed to the suspicion of interest or revenge, had 
he broken his chain from the moment that he 
was sensible of its weight ; but a long oblivion 
had surely impaired his original right ; and every 
year of obedience and reward had cemented the 
mafual bond of the sultan and/lds subject. - If 
Scanderbeg h^ long harboured the belief of 
Christianity and the intention of revolt, a worthy 
mind must condemn the base dissimulation, that 
could serve only to betray, that could promise only 
to be forsworn, that could actively join in the 
temporal and spiritual perdition ol so many thou- 
sands of his unhappy brethren. Shall we praise 
a secret con’esptmdcnce with Huniades, while he 

r Since Scanderbeg died t. a. 1466, in the S3d year of his age (Ma- 
rinus, 1 . xiii, p. 370), he was born in 1403: since he was torn from 
his parents by the Turks, when he was novatet (Marinus, 1 . i, p. 1 , 
6 ), that event must have happened in 1412, nine years before the ac- 
cession of Amnrath n, who must have inherited, not acquired, the 
Albanian tlave. Spondanus has remarked this inconsistency, 4 . b. 
1131, No. 31, 1443, No. 14, 
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commanded the vanguard of the Turkish army ? chap. 
shall we excuse the desertion of his standard; a 
treacherous desertion, which abandoned the vic- 
tory to the enemies of his benefactor? In the con- his revolt 
fusion of a defeat, the eye of Scanderbeg 
fixed on the reis effendi or principal secretary : d. liis- 
With a dagger at his breast, he extorted a firman 
or patent for the government of Albania ; and 
the murder of the guiltless scribe and his train 
prevented the consequences of an immediate dis- 
covery. With some bold companions, to whom 
he had revealed his design, he escaped in the 
night, by rapid marches, from the field of battle 
to his paternal mountains. The gates of Croya 
were opened to the royal mandate: and no sooner 
did he command the fortress, than George Cas- 
triot dropt the mask of dissimulation; abjur«l the 
prophet and the sultan, and proclaimed himself 
the avenger of his family and country. The names 
of religion and liberty provoked a general revolt : 
the Albanians, a martial race, were unanimous to 
live and die with their hereditary prince ; and 
the Ottoman garrisons were indulged in the choice 
of martyrdom or baptism. In the assembly of flie 
states of Epirus, Scanderbeg was elected general 
of the T urkish war ; and each of the allies en- 
gaged to furnish his respective proportion of men 
and money. From these contributions, from his 
patrimonial estate, and from the valuable salt- 
pits of Selina, he drew an annual revenue of two 
hundred thousand ducats and the entire sun^ 


•1 His revenue and forws are lucJul; given by Marinus (1. ii, p, 44), 
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CHAP, exeaapt from the demands of luxury, was strictly 
ap^ojaiated to the public use. His maou^s 
wtBfe popular ; but his discipline was seyere ; ajud 
every superfluous vice was banished from Ms 
camp : his example strengthened his command 
and under his conduct, the Albanians were in- 
vincible in their own opinion asid that of their 
iiisraiour, enemies. Thehravest adventurers of France and 
Germany were. allured by his fame and retained 
in Ms service ; Ms standing militia eondsted of 
eight thousand horse and seven thousand foot ; 
the horses were small, the men were active : hut 
he viewed with a discerning eye the difficulties 
and resources of the mountains ; and, at the blaze 
of the beacons, the whole nation was distributed 
in the strongest posts. With such unequal arms, 
Scanderbeg resisted twenty-three years the powers 
of the Ottoman empire ; and two conquerors, 
AraitrMh the second, and his 'greater son, were 
repeatedly baSIedf^ a rdiel, whwn they pursued 
with seeming contempt and implacable resent- 
ment. At the head of sixty thousand horse and 
forty thousand janizaries, Amurath entered iVI- 
bauia ; he might ravage the open country, oc- 
cupy the defenceless towns, convert the churches, 
into moschs, circumcise the Christian youths, and 
punidi with death his adult and obstinate cap- 
tives ; hut the conquests of the sultan were con- 
fined to the petty fm-tress of Sfetigrade; and the 
gai rison, invincihle to Ms arms, was oppressed 
by a paltry artifice and a superstitious scruple.*" 

There were twoDibras, the upper and lower, the Bulgarian and 
Aibaiiian : the furuier, 70 miles from Croja (I- i, p» 17), was conti- 
guous 
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Amurath retired with shame and loss from the chap. 
walls of Croja, the castle and residence of the 
Castriots: the m«ch, the siege, the retreat, were 
harassed by a rexstions, and alroost invisible, ad- 
versary ;• and the disappointment might tend to 
embitteir, perhaps to shorten, the last da3rs of the 
sidtan.* In the fulness of conquest, Mahomet 
the second still felt at his bosom this domestic 
thorn : his lieutenants were permitted to nego- 
eiate a truce ; and the Albanian prince may justly 
be jjraised as a firm and able champion of his na- 
tional independence. The enthusiasm of chrvqlTy 
and religion has ranked him with the names of 
Alexander and Pyrrhus : nor would they blush to 
acknowledge their intrepid countryman : but his 
narrow dominion, and slender powers, must leave 
him at an humble distance below the heroer of 
antiquity, who triumphed over the East and the 
Roman legions. His splendid achievements, the 
bashaws whom he encountered, the armies that 
he discomfited, and the three thousand Turks 
who were slain by his single hand, must be weighed 
in the scales of suspicious criticism. Against an 
illiterate enemy, and in the dark solitude of 

guous to the'fortress of Sfetigrade, whose inhsbhants refused to drink 
from a well into which a dead dog had traiterousiy been ca>.t tl. v, 
p. 139, 140;. We want a good map of Epirus. 

• Compare the Turkish narrative of Cantemir (p. 92) with the 
pompous and prolix declamation in the fourth, fifth, and sixth books 
of fWs Albanian priest, who has been copied by the tribe of stranger* ' 
and modems. 

‘ In honour of his hero, Barletius (1. vi, p. 196-192) kill* the sul- 
tan, by disease indeed, under the wails of Croya. But this audacious 
fiction is disproved by the Greeks and Turks, who agree in the time 
and manner of Amurath *s death at Adri«nople. 
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*nd death, 
i. o. 1467, 
Jan. 17. 


THE DECLINE^ AND EAlX . 

Epiru9,.lus partial biographers may safely indulge 
the latitude of romance : but their fictions are 
exposed by the light of Italian history ; and they 
afford a strong presumption against their own 
truth, by a fabulous tale of his exploits, when he 
passed the Adriatic with eight hundred horse to 
the succour of the king of Naples." Without dis- 
paragement to his fame, they mi^thayie owned 
that he was finally oppressed by the Ottoman 
powers : in his extreme danger, he applied to 
pope Pius the second for a refuge in the eccle- 
siastical state ; and his resources were almost ex- 
hausted, since Scanderbeg died a fugitive atLissus 
on the ^'enetiaii territory.^ His sepulchre was 
soon violated by the Turkish conquerors; but the 
janizaries, who wore his bones enchased in a 
bracelet, declared, by this superstitious amulet, 
their involuntary reverence for his valour. The 
instant ruin of his -country nu^ redound to the 
hero’s glory ; yelv had^he balanced the conse- 
quences of submission and resistance, a patriot 


" See the inarvcls of his Calabrian expedition in the ninth and 
KiUh books of Mariniis Barletiin, uhich may be rectified l)y the tes- 
timony or silence of .^fiiratoii (.\niKili d’ltalia, tom. xiii, p. 291)» 
and hi.s original authors (.loh. Simonetta do Rebus Francisci Sfortis« 
in Muratori, Script Rerum Ital. tom. xxi* p. 738, ct alios). The 
Albanian cavalry* under the name of Stradiots, soon became famoug 
in the wars of ltaly|(Memoires di Comines* 1. viii, c. 5). 

' Spondanus* from the best evidence and the most rational criti- 
cism, has reduced the giant Scanderbeg to the human size (a. d. 1461 • 
Xo. 20, 1463, No. 9, 1465, No. 12, 13* 1467, No. 1). His own let. 
ler to the pope, and the testimony of Phranza (L iii, c. S8), a refugee 
in the neighbouring isle of Corfu, demonstrate his last distress, 
which i*: awkwardly concealed by Marinus Barletius (i. x). 


3 
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perhaps would have declined the unequal con- chap. 

* test, which must depend on the life and genius of 

one man. Scanderbeg might indeed be supported 
by the rational, though fallacious hope, that tibe 
pope, the king of Naples, and the Venetian re- 
public, wmild join in the defence of a free and 
Christian people, who guarded the sea coast of the 
Adriatic, and the narrow passage from Greece to 
Italy. His infant son was saved from the na- 
tional shipwreck ; the Castriots'' were invested 
with a Neapolitan dukedom, and their blood 
continues to flow in the noblest families of the 


realm. A colony of-Albanian fugitives obtained 
a settlement in Calabria, and they preserve at 
this day the language and manners of their an- 
cestors.'” 

In the long career of the decline and fall 
the Roman empire, I have reached at lengtli the of «he uo. 
last reign of the princes of Constantinople, whocreekem. 
so feebly sustained the name and majesty of the 
Caesars. On the decease of John Pala;ologus, ^fo'. s- 

^ A. D. 1453 

who survived about four years the Hungarian May as. 
crusade,® the royal family, by the death of 
dronicus, and the monastic proiession of Isidm^ 
was reduced to three luinces, Constantine, De- 


metrius, and Thomas, the surviving sons of the 


y See the family of the Castriots, in Ducange (Fam. Daimaticae, 
&,c. xviii, p. 348-350). 

* This colony of Albanese is mentioned by Mr» Swinburne (Tra- 
vels into the two Sicilies, vol. i, p. 350-354). 

® The chronology ©f Phranza is clear and authentic ; but instead 
of four ftxn and seven months, Spondanus (a. d. 1445, No. 7) as- 
signs seven or eight years to the reign of the last Constantine, vliich 
he deduces from a spurious epistle of Kugenius iv to the king of Ethi- 
opia* 
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CHAP, emperfe^ Manuel. Of these the first and the lastf 

liXVH. distant in tbeMorea; butDemrtfius, who 

pb8sessed the domain of Selybria, was in tlie sub- 
tirbs, at the head of a party: his ambition was not 
chilled by the public distress ; and his conspiracy 
with the Turks and the schismatics had already 
disturbed the peace of his country. The funeral 
of the late emperoi* was accekirat^ IStfih i^gular 
and even ^spiciOus hqjste : the claim of D^iae~ 
trius to the vacant throne was just^ed by a frtte' 
and flimsy sophism, that he was born in the 
purple, the eldest son of his father’s reign. But 
the empress-mother, the senate and soldiers, the 
clergy and people, were unanimous in the ^atiSe 
of the lawful successor ; :md the despot Thomas, 
who, ignorant of the change, accidentally re- 
turned to the capital, asserted with becoming zeal 
the interest of bis absent la’other. An andids- 
di#fr, %ad 

dispatched loftidCbttft of Adi*^JWJ)fe. ’Awurath 
received him with Itonour, and dismissed him- 
with gifts ; but the gracious approbation of the 
Turkisli sultan announced his supremacy, and 
the approaching downfall of the eastern empire. 
By the hands of two illustrious deputies, the inr- 
perial crown was placed at Sparta on the head of 
Constantine. In the spring he sailed from the 
Morea, escaped the encounter of a Turkish squa- 
dron, enjoyed the acclamations' of Ws subjects, 
celebrated the festival of a new rCign, and ex- 
hausted Ijy his donatives the treasure, or rather 
the indigence, of the state. The emperor imme- 
diately resigned to his brothers the possession of 

2 
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the Morea ; and the brittle friendship of the two chap. 
princes, Demetrius and Thomas, was confirmed 
in their mother’s presence by the frail security 
of oaths and embraces. His next occupation w as 
the choice of a consort. A daughter of the doge 
of Venice had been proposed ; but the Byzantine 
nobles objected the distance between an heredi- 
tary monarch and an elective magistrate ; and in 
their subsequent distress, the chief of that power- 
ful republic was not unmindful of the affront. 
Constantine afterwards hesitated between the 
royal families of Trebizond and Georgia ; and 
the embassy of Phranza represents in his public 
and private life the last days of the Byzantine 
empire.’’ 

The protovestiare, or great chamberlain, Phran- Embassies 
za, sailed from Constantinople as minister of a 
bridegroom; and the relics of wealth and luxury 
were applied to his pompous ajipearance. His ^ 
numerous retinue consisted of iiobk s and guards, 
of physicians and monks : he was attended by a 
band of music; and the term of his costly em- 
bassy was protracted above two years. On his 
arrival in Georgia or Iberia, the natives from the 
towns and villages flocked around tile strangers ; 
and such was their simplicity, tlmt they w ere de- 
lighted with the effects, without understanding 
the’cause, of musical harmony. Among the crowd 
was an old man, above an hundred years of age, 
who bad formerly been carried away a captive 


’’ Phranza (I. iii, c. 1-fi) deserves credit and esteem. 
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CHAP, by the barbarians,® and who amused his hearers 
a tale of the wonders of India,” from whence 
he had returned to Portugal by aH unknown 
sea.® From this hospitable land Phranza pro- 
ceeded to the court of Trebizond, where he was 
informed by the Greek prince of the recent de- 
cease of Amurath. Instead of rejoicing in the 
deliverance, the experienced statesman expressed 
his apprehenmon that an ambitious youth would 
not long adhere to the sage and pacific system of 
his father. After the sultan’s decease, his Chris- 
tian wife Maria,*^ the daughter of the Servian 
despot, had been honourably restored to her pa- 
rents : on the fame of her beauty and merit, she 
was recommended by the ambassador as the most 
worthy object of the royal choice ; and Phranza 

« Suppose him to have been captured in 1394, in Timour*s first 
war ia Georgia (Sherefeddin, 1. iii> c. 50) i be might follow his Tar* 
tsaaket iota Hfndostajn ta I399» and firofia tiiencc sail to the spice 
islands. 

*■ The happy and pious Indians lived an hundred and fifty years, 
bnd enjoyed the most perfect productions of the vegetable and mine- 
ral kingdoms. The animals were on a large scale ; dragons seventy 
culNts, ants (the /onaiaa Indtca) nine inches long, sheep like ele- 
phants, elephants like sheep. Quidlibet audendi, &c. 

* He sailed in a country vessel from the spice islands to one of the 
ports of the exterior India ; inventique navem grandem Ibericamt 
quk in PortuQoUiam est delatus. This passage, composed in 1477 
(Phranza, I. iU, c. 30), twenty years before the discovery of the C^e 
of Good Hope, is spurious or wonderful. But this new geography 
Is sullied by the old and inctmpatible error, which places the source 
of the Nile In India. 

* Cantemir (p. 8^, who styles her the daughter of Lazarus Ogli, 
and the Helen of the Servians, places her marriage with Amurath in 
the year 1424. It will not easily be believed, that in six-and-twenty 
years cohabitation, the sultan corpus gns non tetigit. After the 
taking of Constantinople, she fled te Mahomet ii (Phranza, 1. iii» 
c. 22). 
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recapitulates and refutes the specious objections chap. 
that might be raised against the proposal. The 
majesty of the purple Would ennoble an unequal 
alliance ; the bar of ^nity might be removed by 
liberal alms sad the dispensation of the church ; 
the disgrace of Turkish nuptials had been re- 
peatedly overlooked ; and, though the fair Maria 
was near fifty years of age, she might yet hope to 
give an heir to the empire. Constantine listened 
to the advice, which was transmitted in the first 
ship that sailed from Trebizond ; but the factions 
of the court opposed his marriage ; and it was 
finally prevented by the pious vow of the sultana, 
who ended her days in the monastic profession. 
Reduced to the first, alternative, the choice of 
Phranza was decided in favour of a Georgian 
princeas; and the vanity of her father was dazzled 
by the glorious alliance. Instead of demanding, 
according to the primitive and national custom, 
a price for his daughter,® he offered a portion of 
fifty-six thousand, with an annual pension of five 
thousand, ducats ; and the services of the ambas- 
sador were repaid by an assurance, that as his sqn • 
had been adopted in bqitism by the empmir, the 
establishment rf his daughtm- should be the pe- 
culiar care of the empress of Constantinople. On 
the return of Phranza, the treaty was ratified oy 
the Greek monarch, who with his own hand im- 
pressed three vermillion crosses on the golden 
bull, and assured the Georgian envoy, that in the 


c The chusical reader \^'iU recollect the offers of Agamel&iion (Iliad, 
). T, 144), and the general practice of antiquity. 

N 2 
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c HAP. spring his gallies should conduct the bride to her 

LX. II. palace. But Constantine embraced his 

faithful servant, not with the cold approbation 
of a sovereign, but with the warm confidence of 
a friend, wlio, after a long absence, is impatient 
to pour his secrets into the bosom of his friend. 

State of the “ Siiice the death of my mother and of Canta- 

Bvzan.in.. . - j • . 

court. “ cu.’ene, who alone advised me without interest 
“ or passion,’' I am surrounded,” said the emperor, 
“ by men whom I can neither love, nor trust, nor 
“ esteem. You are not a stranger to Lucas No- 
“ t,'r^!^, the great admiral : obstinately attached 
“ to hi-, ovn sentiments, he declares, both in 
“ j-ri vate and public, that his sentiments are the 
“ absolute measure of my, thoughts and actions. 
“ The rest ot the courtiers are swayed by tiieir 
“ Jlcr^onal or factious views ; and lu/w can I 
“ consult the monks on questions of policy and 
“ marriage? , I have yet much employment for 
“ your diligence and fidelity. In the spring you 
“ shall engage one of my brothers to solicit the 
“ succour of the Western powers ; from the 
• “ ]\Iorea you shall sail to Cyprus on a particular 
“ commission ; ami from tlience proceed to Geor- 
“ gia, to receive and conduct the future empress.” 
“ Your commands,” rcplictl Phranza, “ are ir- 
“ resistible ; but deign, great sir,” he added, 
with a serious smile, “ to consider, that if I am 
“ thus perpetually absent from my family, my 

* Cantaruzene (I am ignorant of his relation to the emperor of that 
name) was great domestic, a fiim asserter of the Greek eie. d. and 
a brother of the queen of Serria). whom he visited with the character 
of ambassador (Syropulus, p. 37, 38, IS), 
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“ wife may be tempted either to seek another chap. 
“ 1 ■ e.slmnd, or to throw herself into a monastery” 

After laughing at his apprehensions, the emperor 
more gravely consoled him, by the pleasing as- 
surance that this should be his last service abroad, 
and that he destined for his son a wealthy and 
noble heiress ; for himself, the important office 
of great logothete, or principal minister of state. 

The marriage was immediately stipulated ; hut 
the office, however incompatible with i;is ov n, 
had been usurped by the ambition of the admiral. 

Some delay was requisite to negociate a con- 
sent and an equivalent; and the nomination of 
Phranza was half declared, and half suppressed, 
lest it might be displeasing to an insolent and 
powerful favourite. The winter was spent in 
the preparations of his embassy; and Phranza 
had resolved that the youth his son should em- 
brace this opportunity of foreign travel, and be 
left, on the appearance of danger, with his ma- 
ternal kindred of the Morea. Such were the 
private and public designs, which were interrupt- 
ed by a Turkish war, and finally buried in the 
ruins of the empire. 


N S 
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CHAP. LXVIII. 

Rdgn and character of Mahomet the stcoiid. — Siege, 
assault, and final conquest, of Constantinople bij 
the Turks. — Death of Constantine Palaologus . — 
Setxitude of the Greeks. — Extinction of the Roman 
empk'e in the East. — Consternation of Europe . — 
Conquests and death of Mahomet the second. 

rii 

Livin’ A siege of Constantinople by the Turks 
attracts our first attention to the person and 
of character of the great destroyer- Mahomet the 

met II. second* was the son of the second Amurath ; and 

though his mother has been decorated with the 
titles of Christian and princess, she is more pro- 
baUj coi^ounded the numerous concubines 
who peopled from evqij climate the haram of the 
sultan. His first education and sentiments were 
those of a devout mussulman *, and as often as he 
conversed with an infidel, he purified his hands 
and face by the legal rites of ablution. Age and 
enipireappearto haverelaxed this narrow bigotry; 
his aspiring genius disdained to acknowledge a 
power above his own ; and in his looser hours he 

• For the character of Mahomet ii, it is dangerous to trust either 
the Turks or the Christians. The most moderate picture appears te 
be drawn by Phranza fl. i, c. 32), whose resentment had cooled in 
age and solitude : see likewise Spondanus (a. o. 1451, No. 11), and 
the continuator of Fleury (tom. xxii, p. 652, the Elogia of Paulua 
.Tovius (1. iii, p. 164-166), and the Dictionaire de Bayle (tom, 
p. 272.279). 
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presumed (it is said) to brand the prophet of chap. 
Mecca as a robber and impostor. Yet the sultan 
persevered in a decent reverence for the doctrine 
and discipline of the koran his private indis- 
cretion must have been sacred from the vulgar 
ear; and we should suspect the credulity of 
strangers and sectaries, so prone to believe that 
a mind which is hardened against truth must be 
armed with superior contempt for absurdity and 
error. Under the tuition of the most skilful 
masters, Mahomet advanced with an early and 
rapid progress in the paths of knowledge; and 
besides his native tongue, it is affirmed that he 
spoke or understood five languages,'" the Arabic, 
the Persian, the Chaldaean or Hebrew, the Latin, 
and the Greek. The Persian might indeed con- 
tribute to his amusement, and the Arabic to bis 
edification ; and such studies are familiar to the 
Oriental youth. In the intercourse of the Greeks 
and Turks, a conqueror might wish to converse 
with the people over whom he was ambitious 
to reign ; his own praises in Latin poetry** or 


^ Cantemir (p^ IIS)* at/i4 tbe iqefldjs ha founded, attest 

public regard fur religioa* Mahomet freely disputed ^>th the patil- 
aich Gennadius on the two rel^eiu (Spend, a d- 145?^ No. 122). 

* Quinque linguas prster suam noveret ; Grscam, Latinam, Chal- 
daicam, Persicam. The Latin translator of Phran7a has dropt liic 
Arabic, wliich the koran niu&t recommend to cveiy mu s i!ma. • 

* Philelphus, by a Latin ode, requested and obtained the iii»erty of 

his wife’s mother and sisters from the conqueror of Constantinopie. 
Itwas delivered into the sultan’s hands by the envoys of the Duke cf 
flRan. Philelphus himself was su.spccted of a design of reMriog to 
Constan^ople ; yet the orator often sounded the trumpi^ (rf huly 
war (see his life by M. Launcelot, in the Memoires de I’Acaderaie des 
liV'CiiptiODS* torn. X, p. 718, &c.) 

N h 
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prose,® might find a passage to the royal ear ; 
but what use or merit could recommend to the 
statesman or the scholar the uncouth dialect of 
his Hebrew slaves ? The history and geography 
of the world were familiar to his memory : the 
lives of the heroes of the East, perhaps of the 
West,^ excited his emulation : his skill in astro- 
logy is excused by the folly of the times, and 
supposes some rudiments of mathematical sci- 
ence ; and a profane taste for the arts is betray- 
ed in bis liberal invitation and reward of the 
painters of Italy.® But the influence of religion 
and icarning w ere employed without effect on 
his savage aiuS licentious nature. I will not 
transcribe, nor do I firmly believe, the stories 
of his fourteen pages, whose bellies were rip- 
ped open ill seaicli d a stolen melon; or of the 
beauteous slave, whose head he severed from 
her body, to convince the janazaries that their 
master was not the votary of love. His sobrie- 
ty is attested by the silence of the Turkish an- 
nals, which accuse three, and three only, of the 


'* Ilobcrt Valtiulo p»bli'*hcd at Verona, in 1483, his twelve books 
dc lie .Militari, in whiCh he ^ir^t mentions the use of bombs. By his 
patron Sigismond Malatc‘^li, prince of Rimini, it had been addressed 
with a Latin epistle to Mahomet ii. 

^ According to Phranza, he assiduously studied the lives and actions 
of Alexander, Augustus, Constantine, and Theodosius. I have read 
somewhere, that Plutarch’s Lives were translated by his orders into 
the Turkish language. If the sultan himself unde|:stoed Greek, it 
must have have been for the benefit of his subjects. Yet these ii^ 
are a scliool of freedom as well as of valour. 9 

t The famous Gentile Bellino, whom he had invited from Venice, 
was dismissed nith a chain and collar of gold, and a purse of 3000 
ducats. With Voltaire I laugh at the foolish story of a slave pur- 
posely beheaded, to instruct the painter m the action of the muscles. 
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Ottoman line of the vice of drunkenness.'* But chap. 
it cannot be denied that his passions were at once 
furious and inexorable ; that in the palace, as in 
the field, a torrent of blood was spilt on the 
slightest provocation ; and that the noblest of 
the captive youth were often dishonoured by his 
unnatural lust. In the Albanian war, he studied 
the lessons, and soon surpassed tlie example, of 
his father; and the conquest of tivo empires, 
twelve kingdoms, and two hundred cities, a vain 
and flattering account, is ascribed to his invinci- 
ble sword. He was doubtless a soldier, and pos- 
sibly a general ; Constantinople has sealed his 
glory ; but if we compare the means, the ob- 
stacles, and the achievements, Mahomet the se- 
cond must blush to sustain a parallel with Alex- 
ander or Timour. Under his ccmimand, the Ot- 
toman forces were always more numerous than 
their enemies ; yet their progress was bounded liy 
the Euphrates and the Adriatic ; and his arms 
were checked by Huniades and Scanderbeg, by 
the Rhodian knights, and by the Persian king. 

In the reign of Amurath, he twice tasted of His reign, 

• , • , > • /. , I 1451, 

royalty, and twice descended from the throne ;reb. 9- 
his tender age was incapable of opposing his fa-j^jj 
ther’s restoration, but never could he forgive the 
vizirs who had recommended that salutary mea- 
sure. His nuptials were celebrated with the 
daughter of a Turkman emir; and after a festival 

a 

^ These imperial drunkards were Soliman i, Selim ii, and Amurath 
IT (Cantemir, p. 61). The sophis of Persia can produce a more regu- 
lar succession ; and in the last age, our European travellers were the 
P'itnesses and companions of their levels. 
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CHAP, of two months, he departed from Adrianople with 
‘ his l^ide to reside in the government of Magne- 
sia. Before the end of six weeks he was re<^led 
by a sudden message from the divan, which an- 
nounced the decease of Amurath, and the muti- 
nous spirit of the Janizaries. His speed and vi- 
gour commanded their obedience ; he passed the 
Hellespont with a chosen guard ; and at the dis- 
tance of a mile from Adrianople, the vizirs and 
emirs, the imams and cadhis, the soldiers and the 
people, fell prostrate before the new sultan. 
They affected to weep, they affected to rejoice ; 
he ascended the throne at the age of twenty- 
one years, and removed the cause of sedition by 
the death, the inevitable death, of his infant 
brothers.' The ambassadors of Europe and Asia 
soon api)eared to congratulate his accession and 
solicit his friendship ; and to all he spoke the 
language of moderation and peace. The ofmfi- 
dence of the Greek emperor was revived by the 
solemn oaths and fair assurances w ith w hich he 
sealed the ratification of the treaty : and a rich 
domain on the banks of the Strymon was assigned 
for the annual payment of three hundred thou, 
sand aspers, the pension of an Ottoman prince, 
who was detained at his request in the Byzantine 
court. Yet the neighbours of Mahomet might 
tremble at the severity with which a youthful mo- 
narch reformed the pomp of his father’s house- 

* Calapin, one of these royal infants, was saved from his cruel bro- 
ther, and baptised at Rome under the name of Callistus Othamanus, 
The emperor Frederick m presented him with an e.^tate in Austria, 
where he ended his life; and Cuspinian, who in his youth conversed 
w'itii tfie aged prince at Vienna, applauds his piety and wisdom (de 
Ca?saribu‘5, p. (i72, 67 ^ 
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hold : the expences of luxury were applied to 
those of ambition, and a useless train of seven 
thousand falconers was either dismissed from his 
service, or enlisted in his troops. In the first sum- 
mer of his reign, he visited with an army the Asiatic 
provinces ; but after humbling the pride, Maho- 
met accepted the submission, of the Carainanian, 
that he might not be diverted by the smallest ob- 
stacle from the execution of his great design.*' 

The mahometan, and more especially the •"* 

. j ^ tentions of 

lurkish, casuists Lave pronounced that no pro- Mahomet, 
mise can bind the faithfuloagainst the interest^' 
and duty of their religion ; and that the sultan 
may abrogate his own treaties and those of his 
predecessors. The justice and magnanimity of A- 
murath had scorned this immoral privilege ; but 
his son, though the proudest of men, could stoop 
from ambition to the basest arts of dissimulation 
and deceit. Peace was on his lips, while war was 
in his heart ; he incessantly sighed for the posses- 
sion of Constantinople; and the Greeks, by their 
own indiscretion, afforded the first pretence of the 
fatal rupture.* Insteatl of labouring to be for- 

^ See the accession of Mahomet ii in Ducas (c» 3S)» Phranza (t. f, 
c. 33, !. iii, 2)» Chalcocondyles (I. vii, p. 199), and Cantemir 
p. 96). 

* Before I enter on the siege of Constantinople I shall observe, that 
except the short hints of Cantemir and Leunclavius, 1 have not been 
aWe to obtain any Turkish account of this conquest ; such an account 
as we possess of the siege of Rhodes by Solunan n (Memoires de 
I'Acadeznie des Inscriptions, tom. xxvi, ji. 723-769), I must, there- 
fore, depend on the Greeks, whose prejudii.es, ta some degree, are 
subdued by theic distress. Our standard texts are those of Ducas 
(jC, 34,-42), Phi-aiuEa (L iii, c- 7-20), Chalcocondyles 0- viii| p* 201- 

214), 
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gotten, their ambassadors pursued his camp, to de- 
mand the payment, and even tiio increase, of their 
annual stipend: the divan was importuned by their 
complaints, and the vizir, a secret friend of the 
Christians, was constrained to deliver the sense of 
his brethren. “ Ye foolish and miserable Ro- 
" nian.«,” said Calil, “ we know your devices, and 
“ ye are ignorant of your own danger ! the scru- 
“ pulous Amurath is no more ; his throne is oc- 
“ copied by a young conqueror, whom no laws 
“ can bind, and no obstacles can resist ; and if 
“ you escape from 14 s hands, give praise to the 
divine clemency, which yet delays the chastise- 
“ ment of your sins. Why do ye seek to affright 
“ us by vain and indirect menaces ? Release the 
“ fugitive Orchan, crowm him sultan of Romania; 

call the Hungarians from beyond the Danube ; 
“ arm against us the nations of the West ; and 
“ be assured that you will only provoke and pre- 
“ cipitate your ruin.” But if the fears of the 
ambassadors were alarmed by the stern language 
of the vizir, they were soothed by the courteous 
audience and friendly speeches of the Ottoman 


211), and Leonaidus Cliicnsis (Histona C. P, a Titico expugnat®. 
Ntwimbeigha;, 1544*, in quarto, twenty leaves). The last of these 
narratives is the earliest in date, since it was composed in the isle of 
Chios, the 16th of August 1153, only seventy*nine days after the loss 
of the city, and in the first confusion of ideas and passions. Some hints 
may be added from an epistle of cardinal Isidore (in Farragine Ret urn 
Turcicarura, ad calcem Chalcocondyl. Clauseri, Basil, 1556j to pope 
>iit IioIas V, and a tract of Theodosius Zygomala, which he addressed 
in the yc.ir loSl to Martin Crusius (Turco Graecia, 1. i, p. 7-1^98, 
Basil, 15S 1). Tlic various facts nnd materials are briefly, though cri* 
licaily, rcMcwed by Spondanus (a. d. 1453, No. 1-27). The hearsay 
relation^ of Monstrelet and the distant Latins, I shall take leave t* 
disregard. 
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prince ; and Mahomet assured them that, on his 
return to Adrianopie, he would redress the griev- 
ances, and consult the true interest, of the Greeks. 
No sooner had he repassed the Hellespont, than 
he issued a ihandate to suppress their pension, 
and to expel their officers from the banks of the 
Stryxnon: in this measure he betrayed an hostile 
mind ; and the second order announced, and in 
some degree commenced, the siege of Constan- 
tinople. In the narrow pass of the Bosphorus, an 
Asiatic fortress had formerly been raised by his 
grandfather; in the opposit<j situation, on the Eu- 
ropean side, he resolved to erect a more formidable 
castle; and a thousand masons were commanded 
to assemble in the spring on a spot named Asoma- 
ton, about five miles from the Greek metropolis.™ 
Persuasion is the resource of the feeble; and the 
feeble can seldom persuade : the ambassadors of 
the emperor attempted, without success, to divert 
Mahomet from the execution of his design. They 
represented that his grandfather had solicited the 
permission of Manuel to build a castle on his own 
territories; but that this double fortification, which 
would command the strait, could only tend to 
violate the alliance of the nations ; to intercept 
the Latins who traded in the Black sea, and per- 
haps to annihilate the subsistence of the city. “ I 
“ form no enterprise,” replied the perfidious sul- 

“ The situation of the fortress, and the topography of the Bosphorus, 
are best learned from Peter Gyllius (de Bosphoro Thracio, 1- ii, c, 13), 
Leunclavius (Pandect, p. ‘115;, and Tournefort (Voyage dans le I.e- 
vant, tom. ii, lettre xv, p. 113, 111, ; but I must regret the map, or 
plan, which Tournefort sent to the French minister of the marine 
The reader may turn back to vol. iii, c|i. 17, of this histoiy. 
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CHAP, tan, “ against the city; but the empire of Con- 
“ stantinople is measured by her walls. Have 
♦‘ ■you forgot the distress to which my father was 
“ reduced, when you formed a league with the 
“ Hungarians ; when they invaded our country 
“ by land, and the Hellespont was occupied by 
“ the French gallies? Amurath was compelled 
“ to force the passage of the BoS|diorus *, and 
“ your Strength was not equal to your madevo- 
“ lence. I was then a child at Adrianople ; the 
“ Moslems trembled ; and, for a while, the ga- 
“ bmrs’' insulted our. disgrace. But when my 
“ father had triumphed in the field of Warna, he 
“ vowed to erect a fort on the western shore, and 
“ that vow it is my duty to accomplish. Have 
“ ye the right, have ye the power, to controul 
“ my actions on my own ground ? For that 
“ ground is my own : as far as the shores of the 
« Bosphorus, Asia is inhabited by the Turks, and 
« Europe is deserted by the Homans. Return, 
“ and inform your king, that the present Otto- 
“ man is far difterent from his predecessors ; that 
“ his resolutions sm-pass their wishes ; and that 
“ he performs more than they could resolve. Re- 
“ turn in safety — but the next who delivers a 
“ similar message may expect to be flayed alive.” 
After this declaration, Constantine, the first of 

” The opprobrious name which the Turks bestow on the infidels is 
expressed by Ducas, and giaour by Leunclavius and the mo- 

derns, The former term is derived by Ducange (Gloss. Grsec. tom. j, 
p. 530) from K in vulgar Greek, a tortoise, as denoting a re- 

trograde motion from the faith. But, alas ! gabour is no more than 
gheier, which vt as transferred from the Persian to the Turkish lan- 
guage, fi om the worshippers of fire to those of the crucifix (d’Her- 
belot, Bibliot. Orient, p. 375). 2 
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the Giwks in spirit as in rank,® had determined chap. 
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to unsheath the swm'd; and to resist the approach 
and establishment <rf the Turks on the Bospho- 
rus. He was dbarmed by the advice of bis civil 
and ecclesiastical ministers, who recommended a 
system less generous, and even less prudent, than 
his own, to approve their patience and long-suf- 
fering, to brand the Ottoman with the narhe and 
guilt of an aggressor, and to depend on chance 
and time for their own safety, and the destruc- 
tion of a fort, which could not long be main- 
tained in the neighbomdiood of a great and po“ 
pulous city. Amidst hope and fear, the fears of 
the wise and the hopes of the credulous, the 
winter rolled away ; the proper business of each 
man, and each hour, was postponed; and the 
Greeks shut their eyes against the impending 
danger, till the arrival of the spring, and the 
sultan decided the assurance of their ruin. 

Of a master w ho never forgives, the orders are He builds 
seldom disobeyed. On the twenty-sixth of ]Mardi,on°hr** 
the appointed spot of Asomaton was covered with j™* 
an active swarm of Turkish artificers ; and theMaicb. ' 
materials by sea and land were diligently trans- 
ported from Europe and Asia.** The lime had 

® Phranza does justice to his ma^ter*s sense and courage. Callidi- 
tatem hominis non ignoras imperatf»r j)rior arnia movere constituit, 
and stigmatises the folly of the cum sacri turn profani proceres, which 
he had heard, ainentes spe van. pasci. Ducus was not a privy- 
counsellor. 

^ Instead of this clear and consistent account, the Turkish Ammld 
(Cantemir, p*97) revived the foolish ta)e4>f the ox’s bide, and Dido’s 
•tratagem in the foundation of Carthage. These ann^ (unless we 
are swayed by an anuchnstian prejudice) are far Iwa nUtaUtle ^aa 
the Greek historians* 
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cHa p. been btimt in Cataphrygia ; the timber was cut 
I.XVIII. jjj tije woods of Heraclea and Nicomedia ; 

" stones were dug from the Anatolian 

quarries. Each of the thousand masons was 
assisted by two workmen ; and a measure of 
two cubits was marked for their daily task. The 
fortress’ was built in a triangular form ; each 
angle was flanked by a strong and massy tower ; 
one on the declivity of the hill, two along the 
sea-shore; a thickness of twenty-two feet was 
assigned for the w^alls, thirty for the towers ; 
and the whole building was covered with a solid 
platform of lead. Mahomet himself pressed and 
directed the work with indefatigable ardour: 
his three vizirs claimed the honour of finishing 
their respective tow'ers ; the zeal of the cadhis 
emulated that of the janizaries ; the meanest 
laboiu* w'as ennobled by the service of God and 
the sultan ; and the diligence of the multitude 
was quickened by the eye of a despot, whose 
smile was the hope of fortune, and whose frown 
was the messenger of death. The Greek em- 
peror beheld, with terror, the irresistible pro- 
gress of the w ork ; and vainly strove, by flat- 
tery and gifts, to assuage an implacable foe, 
who sought, and secretly fomented, the slightest 
occasion of a quarrel. Such occasions must soon 
and inevitably be found. The ruins of stately 
churches, and even the marble columnswhich had 
been consecrated t6 St. Michael the archangel, 

^ In the dimensions of this fortress, the old castle of Europe, 
Phranza does not exactly agree with Chalcocondyies, whose descrip- 
i!on lias been verified on the *:]K)t by his editor Leunclavius. 

3 
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"Vi tr&re employed without' ^Tuple by the profahe ckatI 
and rapacious Mosleiriff; dnd- some chri^ians, ^*‘'^***‘ 
Who presumed- <o‘<^pOsfe tile remoVa}-, received 
from thei# Jitth^lf^cFowmof mm-tyrdbis; Con- 
stantin#M^ s&Mfc^tedf a Turkish gtiard to protect 
the-Jeiii'rmAtf harvests of his subjects : the guard 
■ ; but their first order was to {dfow free 

pasture to the mules and horses of the camp, 
and to defend their brethren if they should be 
molested by the natives. The retinue of an Otto- 
man chief had left their horses to pass the night 
among the ripe com ; the damage was felt ; the 
insult was resented ; ^d several of both nations 
were slain in a tumultuous conflicfi Jkljahtmaet 
listened with joy to the complaint ; and a detach^ 
raent was commanded to exterminate the guilty 
. viH^^e : the guilty had fled ; but forty innocent 
and unsuspecting reapers were massacred by the 
soldiers. Till this provocation, Constantinople The Turk- 
had been open to the visits of commerce and cu-junJ"' 
riosity : on the first alarm, the gates were shut ; 
but the emperor, still anxious for peace, released 
on the third day bis Turkish captives and ex- 
pressed, in a last message, the firm res^piatmn 
of a Christian and" a . “ Since neither 

“ oaths, nor treaty, rior submission, can secure 
“ peace, pursue,” said he to Mahomet, “ your 
“ impious warfare. My trust is in God alone : 

“ if it should please him to mollify your heart, I 
“ shall rejoice in the happy change ; if he delivers 


' Among these were some pages of Mahomet, so consciaasof his in- 
exorable rigour, that they begged to lose their bei^ io Ute oty unles* 
they could return before sunset. 
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CHAP. “ the city into your hands, I submit without a 
„ mjinnur to j^ig jjoly will. But until the Judge 
“ the earth shall pronounce between us, it is 
“ my dpty to live and die in the defence of my 
“ people.” The sultan’s answer was hostile and 
decisive : his fortifications were completed ; and 
Sept. 1 ; before his departure for Adrianople, he stationed 
a vigilant Aga and four hundred janizaries to 
levy a tribute of the ships of every nation that 
should pass within the reach of their cannon. A 
'V enetian vessel, refusing obedience to the new 
lords of the Bosphorus, was sunk with a single 
bullet. The master and thirty sailors escaped in 
tlic Ijoat ; but they were dragged in chains to the 
porle .- the chief was impaled ; his companions 
were beheaded ; and the historian Ducas’ beheld, 
at Demotica, their hociies exposed to tlie wild 
beasts. The siege of Constantinople was deferred 
f l>ftf aft •Ottoman army 
m^cL^d ^p ^^i^pr^ tft.diveri tike force of the 
o-D. i 4 S 3 ,brothers.ctf Constantine. At.^this era of calarai- 
Tan. 17. gjjg of princes, the despot Thomas, was 
blessed or afflicted with the birth of a son ; “ the 
“ last heir,” says the plaintive Pin auza, “ of the 
“ last spark of the Roman empire.”* 

Piep.ira- The Greeks and the Turks passed an anxious 
ihe'siege slccpless winter : the former were kept awake 

nppie their fears, the latter by their hopes ; both by 

‘ Ducas, c. 35. Pbranza (L iii, c. 3), who had aailed in his vessel, 
commemorates the Venetian pilot as a mart;r. 

‘ Auctum est Palaeologorum genus, et imperii successor, parvieque 
Romsnoi u'n scintillas hares natus, Andreas, &c. (Phranza, 1, iji, c . 
7'. The strong expression was in<ipired by hu feelings. ’ 
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the preparations of defence and attack ; and the char., 
two emperors, who, had the most to lose or to 
gain, were the most deeply affected by me nation- 1. ». 1452, 
al sentiment.., laM^omet, that sentiment wasf®|’‘®™4'’53^ 
inflamed by the ardour of his youth and temper ;Apni. 
he amused' bis leisure with building' at Adriano^ 

’ Ao lofty palace of Jehan Numn (the watch- 
tower of the world) ; but his serious thoughts 
were irrevocably bent on the conquest of the city 
of Caesar. At the dead of night, about the second 
watch, he started from his bed, and commanded 
the instant mitendance of his prime vizir, Thp 
message, Ae hour, Ae prince and his own situa- 
tion, alarmed the guilty conscimice of Calil Basha; 
who had possessed the confidence, and advised 
the restoration, of Amuratb. On -the accession 
of -Ae soHr Ae tdzii^ was confirm^ in his office 
and the appearances of favour; but fhe veteran 
statesman was not insensible that he trode on a 
thin and_ slippery ice, which might break under 
his footsteps, and plunge him in the abyss. His 
friendship for the Christians, which might he in- 
nocent under the late reign, had stigmatised him 
with the name of Gabosir Qrt^bi, . or fostm- 
brother of fhe infidels ;* and his avarice enter- 
tained a venal and treaswiable correspondence, 
which was detected and punished after the con- 

" Cantcmiry p. 97, 98. The sultan was either doubtful of his con* 
or ignorant ot the superior nents of Constantinople. A city or 
a klagiom may sometimes be ruined by the imperial fortune of than 
sovertigsi. 

^ by the president Cousin, is tnmslated per* mmrricier, 

most correctly from the Latin version ; but in kia haste, he 

has overlooked die note by which Ismael BoiUahd (ad thicaro^ C* 35| 
acknowledges and rectlbes hia own error. 

O ^ 
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CHAP, elusion of the war. On receiving the fOyal man- 
Lxviii. jjg embraced, perhaps for the last time, his 
wife and children; filled a cup with pieces of gold, 
hastened to the palace, adored the sultan, and 
offered, according . to the Oriental custom, the 
sli^ir tribute of his ^ut^ and gratitude.^ “ It is 
“ not mjr wish,” ^id l^fiibmet, “ to. resume my 
“ gifts, but rathCT heap arid mttlft{%^ them on 

“ tihj h^d. In my ttfhi I a^ a present far more 
'“yahiablO arid iri^rtarit Cdri^ntiD^le.” 
As soon as the vizir had recovered from his sur- 
prise, “ the same God,” said he, “ who has al- 
“ ready given thee so large a portion of the Ro- 
“ man empire, will not deny the remnant, and 
“ the capital. His providence, and thy power, 
“ assure thy Success ; and myself, with the rest 
“ of thy faithful slaves, will sacrifice our lives 
and fortunes.” “ Lala,”* (or perceptor), con- 
^ you se^tl^ pillOW ? all 
" the n^t, in t it on 

“ orie ride arid on the oftier ; I have risen from my 
“ bed, again have I lain down ; yet sleep has 
“ not visited these weary eyei. feeware of the 
“ gold and silver of the Romans : in arms we 

» Th« Oriental custom of never appearing without ^fts before a so. 
vereign or a superior is of high antiquity, and seems analogous with 
the idea of sacrifice, still more ancient and universal. See the exam- 
ples of such Persian gifts, .£lisn. Hist. Var. 1. i, c. 31, 32, 33. 

• The LttU of the Turks (Cantemir, p. 34), and the Tata of the 
Greeks (Ducas, c. 35), ate derived from the natund language of chil. 
dren ; and it may be observed, that all such primitive words which de- 
note their parents, are the simple repetition of one syllable, composed 
of a labial or dental consonant and an open vowel (des Brosses, Me* 
chaaisme des Langues, tom. >> p. 331-24T). 
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f,are superior; ami -Jpfh the gf God, and chap. 
“ the prayere prophet, we ^hj|li speedily 

“ become mas|e|«flC Constantinople.” To sound 
the di^si|ion his soldiers,, (^en^ wandered 

through: the j^reets alone, and in idfeg^ise ; and it 
to discover the sultan, when, he. wished 
.^. escape from the vulgar eye. ,His hpuiE wei^e 
spent in delineating the plan of the hostile city ; 
in debating with his generals and engineers on 
vsrhat spot he should erect his batteries ; on which 
side, Im phould as^idt’ the walls ; ^he:t^he phould 
spring his mines ; to wh^t place, he shouWappTy 
his scaling-ladders : and the pxercises p^jtbe.^y 
repeated and proved the lucubrations of the ni^t. 

Among the implements of destruction, he stu- The great 
died with, p^u]|ar,c$^. the yecegt and tremen-MXmeo 
dous discovery of the Latins ; and his artiflery 
surpassed whatever had yet appearedinthe world. 

A founder of cannon, a Dane or Hungarian, who 
had been almost starved in the Greek service, de- 
serted to the Moslems, and was liberally enter 
tained by theTurkish sultan. Mahometwassatis- 
..fied with the answer,.to pis,, first question, which 
he eagerly pressed on the alrtirt. I ahte'to 

“ cast a cannon capable of throwing a ball or 
“ stone of sufficient size to batter the walls of 
“ Constantinople ?” “ I am not ignorant of their 
“ strength; but were they more solid than those 
“ of Babylon, I could oppose an engine of su- 
“ parior power : the position and managanoitof 
“ that engine must be left to your engineers.” 

On this assurance, a foundery was established at 
Adrjanople : the metal was prepared ; and at the 
, o 3 
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.CHAP, fehd c^ three months. Urban produced a’^ece of 
LxViii. ordnance of stupendous, and ahnost in- ’ 

iSredible, magnitude i a measure of twelve palms 
IS assigned to the bore ; and the stone bullet 
weighed above six hundred pounds.® A vacant 
place before the new p^acewas chosen for the first - 
fexperiment ; but to prevent the sudden and mis- 
chievous effects of astonishment and fear, a pro- 
elamation was issued, that the cannon would be 
discharged the ensuing day. The explosion was 
felt or heard in a circuit of an hundred furlongs ; 
the ball, by the force of gunpowder, was driven 
above a mile ; and on the spot where it fell, it 
buried itself a fathom deep in the ground. For 
the conveyance of this destructive engine, a frame 
br carriage of thirty waggons was linked together, 
and drawn along by a team of sixty oxen : two 
w hoth^ sides were 

pmse dr support the rcdfing weight ; t^MnS^ 
hnd' fifty- w<^meh marched before tfi smobth 
the way and repair the bridges ; and near two 
months were employed in a laborious journey of 
one hundred and fifty miles. A lively philo- 
sopher’’ derides on this occasion the credulity 
of the Greeks, and observes, with much reason, 

-* Tta talmt wUglMd aboutitixty min*, or avoirdupois pounds 

(see Ho(^)er on'j A^ent Weights* Measures* &c.) ; among the 
moilern Greeks, that classic appellation wras extended to a weight ot 
one hundred* or one hundred and potinds (Ducange ret- 

^arrsv), Leonardos ChlensU measured the ball or stone of the scc&nd 
cannon ; I.apidem, qui palmis undeclm ex meis ambibat in gyro. 

** Sec Voltaire {Hist. Genende, c. XcL p. 295). He was am- 
bitious of universal monarchy ; and the poet frequently aspires tc 
the name and style of an astronomer* a chemist, 
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that we should always dktrust the exafferations chap. 

" . ^ LXVIII 

, of a vanquished people. He calculates, that a J 

ball, even (rf*fc«tt>;teiadred pounds, would require 
a charge «^otte hundred and fifty pounds of pow- 
der ; the stroke wotiki^be feeble and im- 

not a fifteenth part of the mass coukl 
dteS' inflamed at the same moment. A stranger 
as I am to the art of dcstniction, I can discern 
that the modern improvements of artillery prefer 
the number of pieces to the weight of metal ; 
the quickness of the fire to the sound, or even 
the consequence, of a sin^e explosion. Yet I 
dare not reject the positive and unanimous evi- 
dence of contemporary writers; nor can if sdem 
improbable, that the first artists, in their rude 
and ambitious efforts, should have transgressed 
the standard of moderaticm. A Turkish cannon, 
more enormous than that of Mahomet, still guards 
the entrance of the Dardanelles ; and if the use 
be inconvenient, it has been found on a late trial 
that the effect was far from contemptible. A 
stone bullet of eleven hundred pounds weight was 
..cmce.discha^ed yritb three himdred and thkty 
pounds of powder ; at .thodHtehte:di$ls iia»#wl 
yards, it shivered into three rocky fragments, 
traversed the strait, and leaving the waters iii 
a foam, again rose and bounded against the op- 
posite hill.' 


• The Baron de Tott (tom. iii, p. 85-69), who fortified the' DMa* 
nell^ against the Russians, describes in a livel/t aiid.#rae^mir. 
strain Ids own prowess, and the consternation of theTi^ks. Biic 
that adventurous traveller does not possess the gaining our 
-hdciice. 
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OSqU^fE .ANP <FA|I< 

CHAP. MabcHnet threatened of ib^ 

the Greek emperor implored with ffi^Wnt 
Mahomet ^ay«rSi the assistance of earth and beaYep. Eut 
of rt»e invisible powers were, deaf to ,bis su^Ucp- 
nopie™**' and Chriatendona beheld with indifference 

A.D. US3, the fall of Constantinople, while .she. derived at 
April 6. some promise of s^ply fromjthejealons and 

' temporal , policy, of i the sultan of )£gypt. • ^me 
states .were too jwe^, and others too, remote ‘.ihy 
some the danger was. considered as imaginary, ibf 
otheis as inevitable : the Western princes-, were 
involved in their endless and domestic quarrels ; 
and the Roman pontiff was exasperated by; the 
falsehood or obstinacy‘of thet Greeks. {Instead, of 
employing in their favour the arms and treasures 
of Italy, Nicholas the. fifth had foretold their ap- 
jproacliing ruin; and his honour was. engaged in 
rtheacc(m)pUshmentnf.his.prx^ecy. cRecbapaJAe 
‘.wamtaiheMi hfyrtiio]asti^tBmDity.«f 3dis> 

1 trem^ ;elMifeEih-«wii[MSHDaWas tmtfy ; vlus .^mrts 
. were faiiiti and unavading ; . and. Constantinople 
had fallen, before the squadrons of Genoa andy e- 
nice could sail from their harbours.'* Even the 
princes of the Morea and of the Greek islands 
^eeted a cold neutrality ; the Genoese colony, of 
Gala^negociatedaprivate treaty, andtbe-raltan 
indulged: them in the delusive hope, that by: his 
clemency they might survive the ruin (ff the em- 

'* Non audivit, indignum dneeps, sajs the hooeat Antoninus ; but 
as the Roman court was afterwards grieved asd asfauned, we find the 
more courti; expression of Platina, in ammo fuisse pontifici juvare. 

■ Grzeos, and the positive assertion of ..fneas Sylvius, structam das- 
sem, &c. (Spend, a. d. 14d3, No. 3). 
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g|re. A .crq^irfl, some iBy^Rotine CHAPi 

, nobles, basely withdrew from the danger of . their 
copntiy ; ^et^Ayari^;Pf *the rieh depied the 
emperor^ ^TWWe^.fqr.tbe rTprlfs, the . seciet 
hav^ra^djn tjieir.dgfenee 
of mefcepaties.® (Bbeiipdigsnt ai^ 
^fllttajjyprince prepared how ever to sustajnJiiafdr- 
,fpidable adversary; butjf his courage, jvere equal 
to the peril, his stjrength,was inadequate.to the 
cpntest. In the beginning of the spriiig, the 
Turkish, vjUDtl^iafdiSWept the.tpsvns and. villages 
as,far,asjthe^tes.pfi Cofist^tipople, j isad»nis«on 
was spare4afl4pTOteet©d;iWhalave?;pse8»«oedlto 
resist was ej^terminated. with.l^.a«rf.s«foid.*aChe 
Qryp^ plaees .oa the 31 aek sea, Mesembria, 
Afh«lww»;PWi^izoa»>§W:^»dered on the, first 
Sj#npatiBs ; ,3^ybria .aJoBe, (deserved thd Jkonows 
of a siege or blockade ; and the. bold inhabitants, 
while t^iey were invested by land, laupehed their 
boats?. pillaged the opposite coast of, Cyzicus, and 
sold th.^ captives , in. the , public market. .But 
on then^pprnaeh of iMahowehMwelf all .was, ^ 
lepti^pnoaficate: be<6rstjhalted,8t.theidi^a^ 
of ;five>andea;.,^ 

battle array, plauted>jlHdiU3e,tt«.^te of 
. n^au.us the imperial standand ; and, on the sixth 


. ^.Antonin, in Froem»Epist. CardinaL Isidor. ipud Spondaauin ; 
»nd Dr. Johnson, in the tragedy of Irene, has happily seized this 
characteristic circumstance. 

• • groaning Greeits dig up the gulden caverns, 
itccumulated n-ealth of hoarding ages ; 

Y^Ot irhich, granted to their w^picig ^i^ce, 

Ha4 du>(^4 *1 0 ^ 
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Lxvni. 

Porces of 
the Turks 


OBCLtifS a'n&'pau. 

day of April, formed the memoraMe siege of 
CK^iantinople. 

j; 'Tfhe troops of Asia and Europe extended on the 
’right and left from the Propontis to the harbour : 
the janizaries in the front were stationed before 
the sultan’s tent; the Ottoman line was covered, 
by a deep entrenchment; and a std)ordinate army 
inclosed the suburb of Galata, and watched the 
doubtful ftuth the Genoese. The inquiative 
Philelpbus, who resided in Greece - about thirty 
yews before the siege, is confident, that all the 
Turkish forces, of any name or value, could not 
exceed the number of sixty thousand horse and 
twenty thousand foot ; and he upbraids the pusiK 
lanimity of the nations, who had tamely yielded 
to a handful of barbarians. Such indeed might 
be the regular establishment of the capiculi/ the 
tro(^ o£4he porte, who marched with the^inee, 
fNmj hih Wyal-breaeuary,;' -it 

governments, maitt- 
.tsined'W'lUvied a provinci^ militia ; many lands 
were held by a military tenure ; many volunteers 
were attracted by the hope of spoil ; and the 
sound of the holy tmmpet invited a swarm of 
hungry and fearless fanatics, who might emttri- 
bute atleastto multiply the terrors, and in a first 
attack to blunt the swords, of the Christians. The 
whede Turkish powers.i3.io^Qified by 


^ The palatine troops are styled Cnpiadi, the provincials, SeratcuU; 
and most of the names and institutions of the Turkish militia existed 
heforethe ranon iViafne& of Soliman n, from which and his own ex- 
perience, count Marsigli has composed his militan state of the Otto- 
man empire. 
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thicas, ChalcocondylesrSrid Leonard of Chios, to char. 

■* the amount of thrre Or four hundred thousand 
men; but Pla^aMffWaE a less remote and more 
accurate jildg^i afid his precise definition of two 
hundrM-aS^^-fifty-eight thousand doOs not ex- 
. cOed'^^measure of experience and prObabilityt® 

Ine havy of the besiegers was less fisnmdabie; 
the Propontis was overspread with three hundred 
^nd twenty sail ; but of these no more than 
eighteen could be rated as gallies of war ; and 
the far greater part must be de^aded to the con- 
dition of stOreships and trarisportSj which poured 
into the camp fresh snj^ies of men» arafiHlnitiOB, 
and provisions. In her last decay, Cbrtstaiftmbple e>e 
Was still peopled w ith more than an hundred 
thousandinhaMt»its ; but these numbers are found 
in Ithe 'accounts, not Of war, but of cs^ttviQ^ ; 
and they mostly consisted of mechanics, of priests, 
of women, and of men devoid of tliat spirit which 
even women have sometimes exerted for the com- 
mon safety. I can suppose, I could almost excuse, 
Ihe-reluctance of stolyects to serve on a distant 
rionll^r/ at thd'will of a tyrant,; but the aniin 
who dares not exfibse his-lifeiff 
children and his property hi» lost 'ift society the 
first and most active energies of nature. By the 
emperor’s command, a particular inquiry had 
Jfe^ made through the streets and houses, how 

f *1^ ebiservation of Fhilelphus is approved by Cuspinian ih the 
yearl503 ^e Csesaribus, in Epilog, de Militi' Turcid, p. Mar- 

bigli proy^ t^t Uie effective armies of the Tarfcs are much l^ss 
nunreroiis "than 'tl8ey appear. In the army that besieged Constan- 
t'nople, Leonardos Chiensis reckons no more than 15*000 janiaarfes. 
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.LxVni. 


.TOB DECLIKB ANP FALL ' 

many <rf the citizens, or even of the monks, 
,w^e ahle and willing to bear apns fpr their 
cpuntry. The lists were intrusted to Phranza •,** 
and, after a diligent addition, he informed ^his 
master, with grief and surprise, that the national 
defence was reduced, to fpur^ thousand nine hun- 
dred and seventy Romans. JBetwejpn, Constantine 
and. his falthjhd Plilti^tor, .tl^s con^ortless secret 
yyas pre^rvied; mui a snfficient proportion of 
.fields, cross-boyrs, and muskets, was distributed 
-from the. arsenal to the city bands. They deriv- 
ed some accession from a body of two thousand 
strangers, under the command of John Justinia- 
ni, a noble Genoese ; a liberal donative was ad- 
vanced to these auxiliaries ; and a princely re- 
compence,,the isle of Lemnos, was promised to 
the valour and victory of their chief. A strong 
^ chain^ w;as drawti aero®, t^e , mouth jf 
ii vraes 

-Jinn voxels . of.. vrap add therchian^^ ; and the 
ships of every Christian nation, that successively 
arrived from Candia and the Black sea, were de- 
tained for the public service. Against the powers 
of the Ottoman empire, a city of the extent of 
, thirteen, perhaps of sixteen, miles was defended 
by a scanty garrison of seven or eight thousand 
. soldiers. i£ur<^ ami Asia were open to, the be- 
siegers hat the strength and provisions of the 

*■ Ego, eidem (Imp.) tabellas extribui non absque dolore et mcesti. 
tia, mansitque apud nos duos aliis occultas numerus (fhranza, 1. iii, 
t- 8> With som? indulgence for national prqudices, we cannot de- 
sire a moie authentic witness, not only of public facts, but of private 
counsels. 
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Greeks must sustain a daily decrease ; nor could CH Aa; 

they indulge the expectation of any foreign sue- 

cour or supply. 

The pfimitiire Romans would havedrawn their Faiseunion 
swords in tbe rescjution of death or conquest, churches.” 
Th6 ^amitive Christians might have embraced 
■ each oflidr, and awaited in patience and chwity 
the stroke of martyrdom; but the Greeks of 
Constantinople were animated only by the spirit 
of religion, and that spirit was productive only 
of animosity and discord- Before his death, the 
emperor John Palaeologus had renounced the un- 
popular measure of an union with the Larins ; 
nor was the idea revived, till the distress o( his 
brother Constantine imposed a last trial of flat- 
tery and dissimulation.* With the demand of 
temporal aid; his ambalsadorr'trei^ instructed to 
mingle the assurance of spiritual obedience : bis 
neglect of the church was excused by the urgent 
cares of the state ; and his orthodox wishes soli- 
cited the presence of a Roman legate. The Va- 
tican had been too often deluded ; yet the signs pf 
repentance could not decently be overlooked ; a 
l^ttte 'was ihore e^3y gnmted than oil 
and about six months l^fbre the final de^ructidfi, 
the cardinal Isidore of Russia appeared in that 
character with a retinue of priests and soldiers. 

The emperor saluted him as a friend and father; 
respectfully listened to his public and private ser- 

' Id ^^oadanus, the narrative of the union is not onl; parUal, but 
imperfect. The bishop of Palraiers died in 164?, and the history of 
Ducas, which represents those scenes (c. 36, 37) with such truth and 
spirit, was not printed till the year 1649, 
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CHAP, mons; and with the most obsequious of tihe clergy 
and laymen subscribed the act of union, as it had 
been ratified in the council of Florence. On the 
twelfth of December, the two nations, in the 
church of St. Sophia, joined m the communion 
, of sacrifice and prayer ; and the names of the 
two pontiffs were solemnly commemorated ; the 
names of Nicholas the fifth, the vicar «rf Christ, 
and of the patriarch Gregory, who had been 
driven into exile by a rebellious pe<^e. 

Sad^faSi- dress and language of the Latin priest 

eismofthcwho officiated at the altar were an object of 
scandal ; and it was observed with horror, that 
he consecrated a <^ke or wafer of unleavened 
bread, and poured cold water into the cup of the 
sacrament. A national historian acknowledges 
with a blush, that none of his countrymen, not 
the emperor himself, were sincere in this occa- 
sv^ud.jOOidQnn^y.^’ - Thekr - hasty .aaedi 
tional «ibinisa(Hi was palliated by a promise of 
future rtevistd ; but the best, or the worst, of 
their excuses was the confession of their own per- 
jury. When tliey were pressed by the reproaches 
of their honest brethren, “ Have patience,” they 
whispered, “ have patience till God shall have 
delivered the city from the great dragon who 
“ seeks to devour us. You shall then perceive 
“ whether we are truly reconciled with the Azy- 
mites.” But patience is not the attribute of 

^ Pbranza, one of the conforming Greeks, acknowledges that the 
measure was adopted only propter spem ausllii : be affirms with 
pleasure, that those who refused to perform their devotions in St« 
b'ophia, ext|ra culpam et in pace essent (I. iiu c. 
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.Zitai; nor can the arts of a, court be adapted to chap; 
the freedom and Tiolence of .popular enthusiasm. 

From the dome rf. St. .Sojdua the inhabitants of 
either sex, d^ree, rushed in crowds 

to the c^.of>!|he monk Gennadius,’ to consult 
the^o^|i^p'>jOf the church. The holy man was 
-ij^^i^ ; entranced, as it should seem, in deep 
meditation or divine rapture: but he had exposed 
on the door of his cell a speaking tablet ; and 
they successively withdrew, after reading these 
tremendous words : “ O miserable Romans, why 
“ will ye abandon the truth; and why, instead 
“ of confiding in God, will ye put your trust ia 
“the Italians? In losing your faith,! yea^ will 
“ lose your city. Have mercy on me, O Lord ! 

“ I protest in thy presence, that I am innocent 
“ of the crime. O miserable Romans, consider, 

pause, and repent. At the same moment that 
“ you renounce the religion of your fathers, by 
“ embracing impiety, you submit to a foreign 
“ servitude.” According to the advice of Gen- 
nadius, the religious virgins, as pure as angels, 
and as proud as daemons, rejected the act of union, 
and abjured all communion with the preaent and/ 
future associates of the Latins; and their exmnple 
was applauded and imitated by the greatest part 

^ His primitive and secpiar was George Scholaylus, which he 

changed for that of Gennadfus, either when he became a monk or a 
ptttfiarch. His defence* at Florence* of the same union which he so 
furiously attacked at Constantinople, has tempted Leo Allatius ^Dia- 
trib. de Georgiis, in Fabric. Bibiiot. Cr<ec. tom. x, p. 760-786) to 
divide him ^wo men ; but Renaxidot (p. 343-383) has restored 
»he identity of person and the duplicity of hh charadtcf- 
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q H A F. of tlKf diSrgy aiiit people. Frt)fli* thr aaStoasteijr, 
tte^eyoilt Greeks dispersed theinMv(^ft?tte ta- 
drank confusdon to the slates of tlk pt^ ; 
cAiptied thfeif glasses in honour of the of 
tlie holy virgin ; and besought her to defend; 
a^^ainst Mahomet, the fifty wMch she had foi*- 
merly saved from Chagan. In 

the double inho^dcatloh’ np zSid they 

taiiantiydk^litttaaist^' “ Whfeit ocg^^ BiWfe#e'for 
“ ^aifccotai' ot uidoti, of Lntftiii ? fttf fSSfiPuf hie' 
“ tire vfwslf^ of the Azymites !” thfe' 

tdnter that preceded the Turkish conquest, the 
nation was distracted by this epidemical frenzy ; 
and the season of lent, the approach of e^er, 
instead of breathing charity and love, served 
only to fortify the obstinacy and influence of the 
zealots. The confessors scrutinized and alarmed 
the conscience of thmr votaries, and a- rigotous 

tift ctMtiniuidhni 

coftseut to the unicnii lEs ser- 
vice at the altar ptopagrtted the infectiofa to the 
mute and simple spectators of thecerethony : they 
forfeited, by the imj)iire spectacle, the virtue of 
the sacerdotal character ; nor was it lawful, etiti 
in dattiger of sudden death, to invoke the^^tmaifie 
of their prayers or absolution. Nosooner had the 
church of St. Sophia been polluted by the La- 
tin sacrifice, than it was deserted as a Jewish 
synagogue, or an heathen temple, by the clergy 
and people ; and a vast and gloomy silence pre- 
vailed in that venerable dome, #hich had so ojften 
smoked with a cloud of incense, blazed with in- 
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unmerable lights, and resounded with the voice of c h a p. 
^ prayer and thanksgiving. The Latins were the 
most odious of teretics and infidels; and the first 
minister of the empire, the great duke, was heai'd 
to declare, that he had rather hehold in Constan- 
tiaa^.the turhan of Mahomet, than the pope’s 
tiara or a cardinal’s hat.™ A sentiment so unwor- 
thy of Christians and patriots, was familiar and 
fatal to the Greeks : the emperor was deprived 
of the affection and support of his subjects ; and 
their native cowardice was sanctified by resigna- 
tion to, the divine decree, or the visionary hope 
of a miraculous deliverance. 

Of the triangle which composes the figure of Siege of 
Constantinople, the two sides along the sea weren“p,g“”y‘' 
made inaccessible to an enemy ; the Propontis by Mahomet 
nature, and the harbour by art. Between the twOi.’D. i4S3, 
waters, the basis of the triangle, the land side was 
protected by a double wall, and a deep ditch of 
the depth of one hundred feet. Against this line 
of fortification, which Phranza, an eye-witness, 
prolongs to the measure of six miles,“ the Otto- 
mans directed their principal attack ; and tb^ 
emperor, after distributing the service and CQjsif: 
mand of the most perilous stations, undertook thp 
defence of the external wall. In the first days of 
the siege, the Greek soldiers descended into the 


faxitXitr, may be fairly translated) a cardinaVs bat. 

difference of the Greek and Latin habits embittered the schi^. 

• We are obliged to reduce the Greek miles to the small»t mea- 
sure which is preserved in the wersts of Russia, of 547 French toUes, 
and of 104 three-fifths to a degree. The six miles of Phrwiza do not 
exceed four English miles (d’Anville, Mesures It!neraires,p. 61-123, 
<cc). „ 
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TtlE DECLIN’E AND FAtl^ 


CHAP, ditch, or Sallied into the field ; but they soon dis. 

Lxviii that, in the proportion of their numbers, 

one Christian was of more value than twenty 
Turts; and, after these bold preludes, they were 
prudently content to maintain the rampart wntS 
their missile weapons. Nor should this prudence 
be accused of pusillanimity. The nation was in- 
deed pusillanimous and base ; but the last Con- 
stantine deserves the name of a hero : his noWe 
band of volunteers was inspired with Roman vir- 
tue ; and the foreign auxiliaries supported the 
honour of the Western chivalry. The incessant 
vollies of lances and arrows were accompanied 
ndth the smoke, the sound, and the fire of their 
musketry and cannon. Their small arms dis- 
charged at the same time either five, or even ten, 
balls of lead, of the size of a w'alnut ; and, accord- 
ing to the closeness of the ranks and the force of 
the powder, severtd breastplates andijfodfes welre 
transpierced ^ the saame shot. But the l^wkish 
approaches were soon sunk in trenches, or covered 
with ruins. Each day added to the science of the 
Christians ; but their inadequate stock of gun- 
powder was wasted in the operations of each day. 
Their ordnance w'as not powerful, either in size 
or number ; and if they possessed some heavy 
cannon, they feared to plant them on tlie walls, 

• lest the aged structure should be shaken and over- 
thrown by the explosion.” The same destructive 


• At indies doctiore* nostri fseti paravere contra hostes maefaina- 
nteota, qute tamen avare dabantur. Pnlvis erat nitri modica'ezigiM j 
tela modica ; bombardte, si aderant incommoditate loci primum hostes 

•ffendcre 
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searet had been reveled to the Moslems ; by 
^ whom it was employed with the superior energy of 
zeal, riches, and despotism. The great cannon 
of Mahomet has been separately noticed ; an im- 
portant <mid. visible object in the history of the 
times i- bat that enormous engine was flanked by 
'two&ttows almost of equal magnitude;^ the long 
order of the Turkish artillery was pointed aghinst 
the walls ; fourteen batteries thundered at once 
on the most accessible places ; and of one of these 
it is ambiguously expressed, that it was mounted 
with one hundred and thirty guns, or that it dis* 
charged one hundred and thirty bullets. Yet, in 
the power and activity of the sultan, we may dis-' 
cern the infancy of the new science. Under a 
master who counted the moments, the great can- 
ncm could be loaded and fired no more than seven 
times in one day.’ The heated metal unfortu- 
nately burst ; several workmen were destroyed ; 
and the skill of an artist was admired w'ho be- 
thought himself of preventing the danger and the 
accident, by pouring oil, after each explosion, in- 
to the mouth of the cannon. 


offendere maceriebus alveisqae tedos fitm poterant' Namsiqus mag> 
nae erant, ne murus concutei'eter ooster, quiescebant. This pas* 
sage ofLeonardus Chiensis is curious and important. 

P According to Chalcocondylcs and Phranza, the great cannon burst, 
BXk q^cident which, according to Ducas, was prevented by the artistV 
flkiUL It is evident they do not speak of the same gun. 

^ Kear an hundred years after the siege of Constantinople* the 
French and English deets in the Channel were proud of firing 300 shot 
in an tug^gement of two hours (Memoires de Martin du h x, 

in the CdIBectioa Gen^ale* tom* xxi, p. 239>* 
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CHAP. The 0rst random shots were productive of more 

LXVIII * 

' sound than effect ; and it was by the advice of a 

Attack and Christian, that the engineers were taught to level 

defence. ... . , ® ^ , 

their aim against tlie two opposite sides oi the sa- 
lient angles of a bastion. However imperfect, the 
weight and repetition of the fire made some im- 
pression on the walls; and the Turks, pushing 
theirapproaches to the edgeoftheditch,attempted 
to fill the enormous chasm, and to build a road, 
to the assault.' innumerable f^cines, and hogs- 
heads, and trunks of trees, were heaped on each 
other; and such was the impetuosity of the throng, 
that the foremost and the weakest were pushed 
headlong down the jirecipice, and instantly buried 
under the accumulated mass. To fill the ditch 
was the toil of the besiegers ; to clear away the 
rubbish was the safety of tJie besieged ; and, after 
a long and bloody conflict, the web that bad been 
woy|:n in the day was still nnrayclled. m ;th%nigjbt. 
The next resource^c^ i^ahpmet w#^^^'^ practice 
of mines but the soil was rocky ; in every a,t- 
tempt, he was stopped and undermined by the 
Christian engineers; nor had the art been yet in- 
vented of replenishing those subterran' ous pas- 
sages with gunpowder, and blowing whole towers 
and cities into the air.’ A circumstance that dis- 

' I have selected some curious facts, without stri\ing to emulate 
the bloody and otwtinate doqueace of (he abbe de Vertot, in his prolix 
descriptions of the sieges of Rhodes, Malta, &c. But that agreeable 
historian had a turn for romance ; and as he wrote to please the or- 
der, he had adopted the same spirit of enthtisiasm ^d chivalry. , 

• The first theory of mines with gimpowder a^eors in 14S0, in a 
X.S. of George of Sienna (Tiridx>Bcbi 9 torn* vi* p. i, p* Sfi, They 

were 
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tinffuishes the sieffe of Constantinople, is tlie re- chap. 

~ ~ * LXVIII 

> union of the ancient and modem artillery. The 
cannon were intermingled with the mechanical 
engines for easting stones and darts ; the bullet 
and the battering-ram were directed against the 
nor had the discovery of gunpowder 
sup«wded theuse of the liquid and unextinguish- 
able fire. A wooden turret of the largest size was 
advanced on rollers : tliis portable magazine of 
ammunition and fascines was protected by a three- 
fold covering of bulls hides : incessant vollies 
were securely discharged from the loop-holes ; in 
the front, three doors were contrived for the alter- 
nate sally and retreat of the soldiers and work- 
men. They ascended by a stair-case to the upper 
platform, and as high as the level of that plat- 
form, a scaling-ladder could be raised by pullies 
to form a bridge, and grapple with the adverse 
rampart. By these various arts of annoyance, 
some as new as they were pernicious tc the Creeks, 
the tower of St. Romanus w'^as at length over- 
turned : after a severe struggle, the Turks were 
repulsed from the breach, and interrupted by 
darkness ; but they trusted, that with the return 
of light they should renew the attack with fresh 
vigour and decisive success. Of this pause of ac- 
tion, this interval of hope, each moment was im- 
proved by the activity of the emperor and Justi- 
niani, who passed the night on the spot, and 

^ere first practised at Sarzanella, in 11S7 ; but the honour and. hn- 
provemeat».iQ 1503, is ascribed to Peter of Navarre, who used them 
with success in the wars of Italy (Hist, de la Ligue de Camhray, torn, 
ii, p. 93-97). 

p 3 
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CHAP, urffed the labours which involved the safety of 

XjXVIII ° 

■ the church and city. At the dawn of day, the 
impatient sultan perceived, with astonishment 
and grief, that his wooden turret had been re- 
duced to ashes : the ditch was cleared and re- 
stored ; and the tower of St. Romanus was a- 
gain strong and entire. He deplored the failure" 
of his design ; and uttered a profane exclama- 
tion, that the word of the thirty seven thousafid 
prophets should not have compelled him to be- 
lieve that such a work, in so short a time, could 
have been accomplished by the infidels. 

Succour The generosity of the Christian princes was 

and victory , i i • 

of four cold and tardy ; but m the first apprehension oi a 

siege, Constantine had negotiated, in the isles of 
the Archipelago, the IMorea, and Sicily, the most 
indispensable supplies. As early as the beginning 
of April, five‘ great ^ps, equipped for merchan- 
dise and war, would have smled fi^omthe haidiwr 
of Chios, had not the wind blown obstinately 
from the north.® One of these ships bore the 
imperial flag ; the remaining four belonged to 
the Genoese; and they were laden with wheat and 
barley, with wine, oil, and vegetables, and, above 
all, with soldiers and mariners, for the service of 


* It is singular that the Greeks should not agree in the number of 
these illustrious Tes».ela : the^fe of Ducas» the of Phranza and 
Leonardusy and the tvo of CbalcocoDdyles* mmt be extended to the 
smaller, or confined to larger, size. Voltaire, in giving one of these 
ships to Frederic iii, confounds the emperors of the East and West. 

“ In bold defiance, or rather in gross ignorance, of language and 
geography, the president Cousin detains them at Chios with a soutlij 
and wafts them to Constantinople with a north, wind. 
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the capital. After a tedious delay, a gentle 
»» breeze, and, on t^e second day, a strong gale 
from the souths c^ied them through the Helles- 
pont and the Propontis: but the city was already 
invested sea and land ; and the Turkish fleet, 
at4he entrance of the Bosphorus, was stretched 
fr«H» shore to shore, in the form of a crescent, 
to intercept, or at least to repel, these bold aux- 
iliaries. The reader who has jiresent to his 
mind the geographical picture of Constantinople, 
will conceive and admire the greatness cf the 
spectacle. The five Christian ships continued to 
advance with joyful shouts, and a full press both 
of sails and oars, against an hostile fleet of three 
hundred vessels ; and the rampart, the camp, the 
coasts of Europe and Asia, were lined with in- 
numerable spectators^ who anxiously awaited 
the event of this momentous succour. At the 
first view that event could not appear doubtful : 
the superiority of the Moslems was beyond all 
measure or account ; and, in a calm, their num- 
bers and valour must inevitably have prevailed. 
But their hasty and imperfect navy had been 
created, not by the genius of the people, but by 
the will of the sultan : in the height ^ their 
prosperity, the Turks have acknowledged, that 
if God had given them the earth, he had left the 
sea to the infidels f and a series of defeats, a 
rapid progress of decay, has established the tnith 

* The perpetual decay and weakness of the Turkish navy, may be 
observed in Bycaut (State of the Ottoman Empire, p. 372-378) ; The- 
venot (Voyages, p. i, p. 329-2t2) ; and Tott (Memoires, tom. iii) S 
the last of whom aiwaya solicitous to amuse and amaze his readef. 
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CHAP, of their modest confession. Except eighteen 
gallies of some force, the rest of their fleet con- 
sisted of open boats, rudely constructed and awk- 
wardly managed, crowded with troops, and des- 
titute of cannon ; and since courage arises in a 
great measure from the consciousness of strength, 
the bravest of the janizaries might tremble on 
a new element. In the christira squadron, five 
stout and lofty ships were guided by skilful pilots, 
and manned with the veteransof itaty and Greece, 
long practised in the arts and perils of the sea. 
Their weight was directed to sink or scatter the 
weak obstacles that impeded their passage : their 
artillery swept tlie waters : their liquid fire was 
poured on the heads of their adversaries, who, 
with the design of boarding, presumed to ap- 
proach them ; and the winds and waves are al- 
ways on the side of the ablest navigators. In this . 
conflict, the imperial Vessel,- which bad been^al-- 
most overpowmed, was reacoed by tbeGenoese ; 
but the Turks, in a distant and closer attack,were 
twice repulsed with considerable loss. Mahomet 
himself sat on horseback on the beach, to en- 
courage their valour by his voice and presence, 
by the promise of reward, and by fear, more po- 
tent than the fear of the enemy. The passions of 
his soul, and even the gestures of his body,^ seem- 
ed to imitate the actions of the combatants; and, 
as if he had been the lord of nature, he spurred 
his horse with a fearless and impotent effort into 

y 1 must conTess, that I have before my eyes the living picture 
which Thucydides (1. vii, c. 71) has drawn of the passions and ges- 
tures of the Athenians in a naval engagement in the great harbour 
Syracuse, 
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the sea. His loud reproaches, and the clamours chap. 

* LXAnil 

\ of the camp, ui^ed the Ottomans to a third at- 

tack, more fatal and bloody than the two former ; 
and I must repeat, though I cannot credit, the 
evidence of Phranza, who affirms from their own 
mouth, that they lost above twelve thousand men 
iiTffhe slaughter of the day. They fled in disorder 
to the shores of Europe and Asia, while the Chris- 
tian squadron, triumphant and unhurt, steered 
along the Bosphorus, and securely anchored with- 
in the chain of the harbour. In the conodence 
of victory, they boasted that the whole Turkish 
power must have yield«i to their arms ; but the 
admiral, or captain bashaw, found some consola- 
tion for a painful wound in his eye, by representing 
that accident as the cause of his defeat. Baltha 
Ogli was a renegade of the race of the Bulgarian 
princes ; his military character was tainted with 
the unpopular vice of avarice ; and under the des- 
potism of the prince or people, misfortune is a 
sufficient evidence of guilt. His rank and services 
were annihilated by the displeasure of Mahomet. 

In tte n^al presence, the captain bashaw was ex- 
tended on the ground by four slaves, and receiv- 
ed one hundred strokes With a golden tod his 
death had been pronounced ; and he adored the 
clemency of the sultan,who was satisfied with the 
milder punishment of confiscation and exile. The 
introduction of this supply revived the hopes of 

* to the exaggeration or corrupt text of Ducas (c. 38)# 

this goldra bar was of the enormous and incredible weight of 500 
librx, or pounds. Bouniaud*s reading of 500 drachms, or five pounds# 
is sufficient to excise the arm of Mahomet# and bruise the back, of 
bis admiral. 
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CHAP, the Greeks, and accused the supineness their 
Lxviii, allies. Amidst the deserts of Anatolia 

and the rocks of Palestine, the millions of the 
crusadeshad buried themselves in a voluHtaryand 
inevitable grave; but the situation of the imperial 
city was strong against her enemies, and accessible 
to her friends ; and a rational and moderate ar- 
mament of the maritime states might have saved 
the relics of the Roman name, mid m^dntained a 
Christian fortress in the- heart- of the Ottoman 
empire. Yet this was the sole and feeble attempt 
for the deliverance of Constantinople : the more 
distant powers were insensible of its danger; and 
the ambassador of Hungary, or at least of Hu- 
niades, resided in the Turkish camp, to remove 
the fears, and to direct the operations, of the 
sultan.* 

Mahomet Jt was difficult for the Greeks to penetrate the 
his navy sccPet of TOC difan; yet'tiheGreeks imc persuaded, 
over land. ^ resistsiiee, ie^obstidateaiid suiprbing, bmi 
fatigued tbeperseveranceof Mahomet. KEe began 
to meditate a retreat, and the siege wouldhave been 
speedily raised, if the ambition and jealousy of the 
second vizir had not opposed the perfidious advice 
of Calil Bashaw, who still maintained a secret 
correspondence with the Byzantine court. Tlie 
reduction of the city appeared to be hopeless, un- 
, less a double attack could be made from the har- 
1 hour as well as from the land ; but the harbour 

* Ducxs, who confesses himseir ill-informhd of the affairs of Hun- 
jary, assigns a motive of superstition, a fatal belief that Constantino* 
pie would be the term of tlie Turkish conquests. See Fhranza fl. iii,, 
c. SO) and Spondanus, 
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was inaccessible ; aft iBJ|>enetrable chain was now c h ap. 
\ defended by eight l^ge ships, naore than twenty 
of a smaller size, with several gallies and sloops; 
and, instead of forcing this barrier, the Turks 
might apprelmad a naval sally, and a second en- 
coufiter in the open sea. In this perplexity, the 
' genius of Mahomet conceived and executed a plan 
of a bold and mar'cellous cast, oi' transporting by 
land his lighter vessels and miiilaiy stores from 
the Bosphorus into tlie higher part of the harbour. 

The distance is about ten miles ; tiie ground is 
uiKven, and was overspread with thickets ; and, 
as the road must be opened behind the suburb of 
Galata, their free passage or total destruction 
must depend on the option of the Genoese. But 
these selfish merchants tvere ambitious of the fa- 
vour of being the last devoured ; and the de- 
ficiency of art was supplied by the strength of 
obedient myriads. A level way was covered with 
a broad platform of strong and solid planks ; and 
to render them more slippery and smooth, they 
were anointed with the fat of sheep and oxen. 
Fourscore light gallies and brigantines of fifty 
and thirty oars, were disembarked on the Bos- 
phorus shore ; arranged suceesavely on rollers ; 
and drawn forwards by the force of men and 
pullies. T wo guides or pilots were stationed at 
the helm, and the prow, of each vessel ; the sails 
were unfurled to the winds ; and the labour was 
cheered by song and acclamation. In the conrse of 
a single night, this Turkish fleet painfully climbed 
the hill, steered over the plain, and was launched 
from the declivity into the shallow waters of the 
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harbour, far above the molestation of the deeper 
vessels of the Greeks. The real importance of ^ 
tbk operation was magnified by the consternation 
and confidence which it inspired : but the noto- 
rious, unquestionable fact was displayed before 
the eyes, and is recorded by the pens of the two 
nations.’’ A similar stratagem had been repeated- 
ly practised by the ancients the Ottoman gallies 
(I must again repeat) should be considered as lar^ 
boats ; and, if we cpngip^e the magnitude and 
the distance, the obstacles and the means, the 
boasted miracle” has perhaps been equalled by 
tlie industry of our own times.' As soon as 
Mahomet had occupied the upper harbour with a 
fleet and army, he constructed, in the narrowest 
part, a bridge, or rather mole, of fifty cubits in 
breadth. and one hundred in length: it was formed 
of casks and hogsheads, joined with rafters link" 
ed.witb irwj, and covered with as(did-floOr. 
thb floating batta^»ib(^]flai)tted one of his laigesi 
cannon, while the fourscore gallies, with troops 

* The unanimous testimony of the four Greeks is con6nned by Can* 
temir (p. 96., from the Turkish annals ; but I could wish to contract 
the distance of ten miles, and to prolong the term of one night. 

* Phranzu relates two examples of a similar transportation over the 
BIX miles of the isthmus of Corinth ; the one fabulous, of Augustus 
after battle of Actiiun ; the other true, of Nieetas, a Greek gene* 
lal in the tenth century. To these he might have added a bold en- 
terprise of Hannibal, to introduce his vessels into the harbour of Ta* 
rentum (Polybius, 1. viii, p. 749, edit. Gronev.) 

^ A Greek of Caodia, who had served the Venetians in a similar un- 
dertaking (Spend, 1 . D. 1438, Now 37), might possibly be the adviser 
and agent of Mahomet. 

* I particularly allude to our own embarkations on the lakes of Canada 
in the years 1776 and 1777, so great in fhe^ labour, so fruitless in 
the event. 
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and scaling-ladders, approached the mostacces- chap.. 
sible side, which had formerly been stormed by the 
Latin conquerors. The indolence of the Christians 
has been accused for not destroying these un- 
finished woifc ; but their fire, by a superior fire, 
was controlled and silenced ; nor were they want- 
ing in a nocturnal attempt to burn the vessels as 
well as the bridge of the sultan. His vigilance 
prevented their approach ; the foremost galliots 
were sunk or taken : forty youths, the bravest of 
Italy and Greece, were inhumanly massacred at 
his command ; nor could the emperor’s grief be 
assuaged by the just though cruel retaliation, of 
exposing from the walls the heads of two hundred 
and sixty mussulman captives. After a siege of Distress of 
forty days, the fate of Constantinople could no 
longer be averted. The diminutive garrison was 
exhausted by a double attack ; the fortifications, 
which had stood for ages against hostile violence, 
were dismantled on all sides by the Ottoman 
cannon ; many breaches were opened ; and near 
the gate of St. Romanus, four towers had been 
levelled with the ground. For Rie payment of 
his feeble and mutinous troops^ Constantine was 
compelled to despoil the churches, with the pro- 
mise of a fourfold restitution; and his sacrilege of- 
fered a new reproach to the enemies of the union. 

A spirit of discord impaired the remnant of the 
Christian strength ; the Genoese and Venetian 
auxiliaries asserted the pre-eminence of their, re- 
spective service ; and Justiniani and the great 
duke, whose ambition was not extinguished by 
the common danger, accused each other of 
treachery and cowardice. 
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CHAP. Duriag the siege of Con stantinople, 4310 words- 

i,x^ III. ^ peace and capitulation had been sometimes 
Prepara- pTOBOunccd ; and several embassies bad passed 
TuAs the camp and the city.^ The Greek 

|^seneiaiejjjpej.Qj. ^jjg humbled by adversity; and Mmuld 
JMajr 26. have yieldedto any terms compatible with religion 
and royalty. Tlie Turkish snttae was desirous of 
sparing tlie blood of his soldiers; mere de- 
' sirous ef securing for his own use the Byzairtine 
treasures ; and he accompli^ied a sacred duty ift 
presenting to the gaboiirs, the choice of circum- 
cision, of tribute, or of death. The avarice of 
Mahomet might have been satisfied with an annu- 
al sum of one hundred thousand ducats ; but his 
ambition grasped the capital of the East : to the 
prince he offered a rich ecjuivalent, to tlie people 
a free toleration, or a safe departure ; but after 
some fruitless treaty, he declared his resolution of 
finding either a thrt^, or a grave, under Bie 
walls of CoBStmtm^e.' A sense of hmmur, and 
* the fear of universal reproach, forbade Palaeo- 
logus to resign the city into the hands of the 
Ottomans ; and he determined to abide the last 
extremities of war. Several days were employed 
by the sultan in the preparations of the assault ; 
and a respite was granted by his favourite science 
of astrology, which had fixe^ on the twenty-ninth 
of May, as the fortunate and fatal hour. On the 
evening of the twenty-seventh, he issued his final 
orders ; assembled in his presence the military 

* Chalcocondyles and Duca.? differ in the time and circumstances of 
the negociation ; and as it was neither glorious nor salutary, the faith* 
ful Phronza spares his prince even the thought of a surrender. 

^ 2 
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•faiefs ; and dispersed his heralds through the cji a >. 
camp to proclaim the duty, and the motives, of *'^'^***^ 
the perilous eoteijirise; Fear is the first principle 
of a despotic government ; and his menaces 
were expressed in the Oriental style, that the 
fugitives and deserters, had they the wings of a 
bird,* should not escape from his inexoraUe 
justice. The greatest part of his bashaws and 
janizaries were the offspring of Christian parents ; 
but the glories of the Turkish name were per- 
petuated by successive adoption ; and in the 
gradual change of individuals, the sj^it of a 
legion, a regiment, or an oda, is kept alive by 
imitation and discipline. In this holy warfare, 
the Moslems were exhorted to purify their minds 
with prayer, their bodies with seven ablutions ; 
and to abstain from food till the close of the en- 
suing day. A crowd of dervishes visited the tents. 


B These wings (Chalcocondyles, 1. viii, p. 208) are no more than 
an Oriental figure ; but in the tragedy of* liene, Mahomet’s passion 
soars above sense and reason : ^ 

Should the fierce north, upon his frozen wings. 

Bear him aloft above the wondering clouds. 

And seat him in the Pleiads goI4en chariot— > 

Thence should mj fury drag him down to toitorob 
Besides the extrav^ance of the rant, I must observe,.!. That the 
operation of the wind must be <ronfiD«fto the lower regions of the 
air. 2, That the name, etymology, and the fable of the Pleiads ate 
purely Greek (Scholiast ad Homer, X. 686. Eudocia in Ionia, p. 399. 
ApoIIodor. I. iii. c. 10. Heine, p. 229, Not. 682), and had no affinity 
with the astronomy of the East (Hyde ad Ulugbeg, Tabul. in Syntag- 
ma Dissert. tom. i, p. 40, 42. Goguet, Origine des Arts, See. tozn^ 
vi, p. 73-78. Gebelin, Hist, du Calendrier, p. 73), which Mahoao^ 
had studied. 3, The golden chariot does not exist either in science ot 
iiction ; Init I muc^ fear that Dr. Johnson has confounded the Pleiad# 
with the great bear or waggon, the zodiac with a northern ^nstella* 
tiao; 
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^vili instil the desire of martyrdom, and the assurance 

of spending an immortal youth amidst the rivers / 
and gardens of paradise, and in the embraces of 
the black-eyed virgins. Yet Mahomet principally 
trusted to the efficacy of temporal and visible 
revrards. A double pay was promised to the 
victorious troops ; “ The city and the buildings,” 
said Mahomet, “ are mine ; but I resign to your 
“ valiHir the captives and the spoil, the treasures 
** of gold and beauty ; -be- rich, and be happy. 

“ Many are the provinces of my empire : the 
“ intrepid soldier who first ascends the walls of 
Constantinople, shall be rewarded with the go- 
“ vernmentof the fairest and most wealthy; and 
“ niy gratitude shall accumulate his honours and 
“ fortunes above the measure of his own hopes.” 
Such various and potent motives diffused among 
tlie Turks a general ardour, regardless of life, and 
impatient for action: the camp re-echoed with 
. the Moslem shot|^'^ “ God is God, there is 
“ but one God, sihl Mahomet is the apostle of 
“ God and the sea and land, from Galata to 
the seven towers, were illuminated by the blaze 
of their nocturnal fires. 

Last fye- far different was the state of the Christians ; 

well of the i • j 

emperor ,who. With loud and impotent complaints, de- 
plored the guilt, or the punishment, of their sins. 
The celestial image of the virgin had been ex- 
posed in solemn prosession; but 4heir divine 
patroness was deaf to their intreatifes : they ac- 
cused the obstinacy of the emperor for refusing a 

^ Fhranza quarrels with these Moslem acclamations, not for the 
name ef God, but for that of the prophet : the pious zeal ef Voltaire 
f' e excessive and even ridiculous. 2 
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timely surrender; anticipated the horrors of their chap. 
fate ; and sighed for the repose and security of | 
Turkish servitude. The noblest of the Greeks, 
and the bravest of the allies, were summoned to 
the palace, to prepare them, on the evening of the 
twenty-eighth, for the duties and dangers of the 
general assault. The last speech of Palseologus 
was the funeral oration of the Roman empire 
he promised, he conjured, and hevainly attempted 
to infuse the hope which was extinguished in his 
own mind. In this world all was comfortless and 
gloomy ; and neither the gospel nor, the church 
have proposed any conspicuous recompence to the 
heroes who fall in the service of their country. 

But the example of their prince, and the confine- 
ment of a siege, had armed these warriors with 
the courage of despair ; and the pathetic scene is 
described by the feelings of the historian Phranza, 
who was himself present at this mournful assem- 
bly. They wept, they embraced ; regardless of 
their families and fortunes, they devoted their 
lives ; and each commander, departing to his sta- 
tion, maintained all night a vigilant and anxious 
watch on the rampart. The emperoTj some 
faithful companions, entered the dcnne of St. So- 
phia, which in a few hours was to be converted 
' into a mosch, and devoutly received, with tears 
and prayers, the sacrament of the holy commu- 
nimt. He reposed some moments in the palace, 

‘ I am afraid that this discourse was composed b; Phranza hhnaelf} 
and it ead&ao grossly of the sermon and the convent, that I almost 
doubt whether it was pronounced by Constantine. Leonardus as- 
signs him another speech, in which be addreasaa himaclf more re- 
spectfully to the Latilt atailtadcs. 

VgL. Rin 
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{[CHAP, which resounded with cries and ; 

Lxviii. gQj|(.jt;e<j |;}je pardon of all whom he nu^t^iiasp 
injured and mounted on horseback to visit the 
guards, and explore the motions of the enemy. 
The distress and fall of the last Constantine are 
more glorious than the long prosperity of the 
Byzantine Caesars. ' 

The gene- In the confusion of darkness, an assailant may 
sometimes succeed ; but in this great and general 
attack, the military judgment ,and astrological 
knowledge of Mahomet advised him to expect the 
morning, the memorable twenty-ninth of May, 
in the fourteen hundred and fifty-third year of the 
Christian era. The preceding night had been stre- 
nuously employed : the troops, the cannon, and 
the fascines, were advanced to the edge of the 
ditch, which in many parts presented a smooth 
and level passage to the breach ; and his fourscore 
gallies almost touched with the prows and their 
scaling ladders the less defensible walls of the 
harbour. Under pain of death, silence was en- 
joined ; but the physical laws of motion and 
sound are not obedient to discipline or fear ; each 
individual might suppress his voice and measure 
his footsteps ; but the inarch and labour of thou- 
sands must inevitably produce a strange confusion 
of dissonant clamours, which reached the ears 
of the watchmen of the towers. At day-break, 
without the customary signal of the morning gun, 
the Turks assaulted the city by sea and land; and 

^ This abasement, which devotion bos sometimes extorted from 
dying princes, is an improvement of the gospel doctrine of the for- 
giveness of injiuic'-; it is more easy to forgive 490 times, than once 
a^k pardon of an iaferior. 
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the similitude of a twiRefl or twisted thread has chap. 
been applied to the closeness and continuity of ^ 
their line of attati.* The forethost ranks con- 
sisted of tbrrefuse of the host, a voluntary crowd, 
who fought without order or command ; of the 
feebleness of age or childhood, of peasants and 
vagrants, and of all who had joined the camp in 
the blind hope of plunder and martyrdom. The 
common impulse drove them onwards to the 
wall : the rncst audacious to climb were instantly 
precipitated ; and not a dart, not a-huUet, of the 
Christians was idly wasted on the accumulated 
throng. But their strength and ammunition were 
exhausted in this laborious defence; the ditch was 
filled with the bodies of the slain ; they sujiport- 
ed the footsteps of their companions ; and of this 
devoted vanguard, the death w'as more service- 
able than the life. Under their respective bashaws 
and sanjaks, the troops of Anatolia and Itoniania 
were successively led to the charge; their progress 
was various and doubtful ; but, after a conflict of 
two hours, the Greeks still maintained and im- 
proved their advantage ; and the voice of the 
emperor was heard, encouraging his si^diers to 
achieve, by a last effort, the deliverance of their 
country. la that fatal moment, the janizaries 
arose, fresh, vigorous, and invincible. The sul- 
tan himself on horseback, with an iron mace in 
hb hand, was the spectator and judge of their 
valour : he was surrounded by ten thousand of 
his domestic troops, whom he reserved for the 

^ Besides the 10>000 guards, and the sailors and the marines, Ducaf 
i^umhera in this geoeral assault 250^000 Turks, both and foot. 

• ■ 9 ^ 
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CHAP, decisive bcca^ons ; and the tide of battle was / 

Lxvrii. jjjpggjgj and impelled by his voice and eye. His ' / 
numerous ministers of justice were posted behind 
the line, to urge, to restrain, and to punish ; and 
if danger was in the front, shame and inevitable 
death were in the rear, of the fugitives. The 
cries of fear and of pain were drowned in the 
martial music of drums, trumpets, and attaballs ; 
and experience has proved, that the mechanical 
operation of sounds, by ^ie k e ning the circulation 
of the blood and spirits, will act on the human 
machine more forcibly than the eloquence of 
reason and honour. From tlie lines, tlie gallies, 
and the bridge, the Ottoman artillery thundered 
on all sides ; and the camp and city, the Greeks 
and the Turks, were involved in a cloud of smoke, 
which could only be dispelled by the final deli- 
verance or destruction of the Roman empirei. 

The single combats of the heroes of history or 
fable amuse our fancy and engage our affections ; 
the skilful evolutions of war may inform the 
mind, and improve a necessary, though perni- 
cious, science ; but in the uniform and odious 
pictures of a general assault, all is blood, and 
horror, and confusion : nor shall I strive, at the 
distance of three centuries and a thousand miles, 
to delineate a scene of which there could be no 
spectators, and of which the actors themselves 
were incapable of forming any just or adequate 
idea. 

The immediate loss of Constantinople may be 
ascribed to the bullet, or arrow, which pierced 
the gauntlet of John Justiniani, The sight of his 
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blood, and the exquisite pain,appalled the courage c ha p. 
of the chief, whose arms and counsels were the *'*'^**^* 
firmest rampart of the city. As he withdrew from 
his station in quest of a surgeon, his flight was 
perceived and stopped by the indefatigable em- 
peror. “ Your wound,” exclaimed Palaeologus, 

“ is slight ; the danger is {wessing ; your presence 
“ is necessary ; and whither will you retire ?” 

“ I will retire,” said the trembling Genoese, by 
“ the same road which God has opened to the 
“ Turks and at these words he hastily passed 
through one of the breaches of the inner waH. 

By this pusillanimous act, he stained the honours 
of a military life ; and the few days whihh he 
survived in Galata, or the isle of Chios, were 
embittered by his own and the public reproach.” 

His example was imitated by the greatest part of 
the Latin auxiliaries ; and the defence began to 
slacken when the attack was pressed with redoub- 
led vigour. The number of the Ottomans was fif- 
ty, perhaps an hundred, times superior to that of * 
the Christians ; the double walls were reduced 
by the cannon to an heap of ruins : in acircuit of 
several miles, some places most be found more 
easy of access, or more feebly guarded ; and if 
the besiegers could penetrate in a single point, 
the whole city was irrecoverably lost. The first 

^ In the severe censure of the fiight of Ju^tiniaoi, Phranza ex* 
presses bis own feelings, and those of the public. For some |»rivate 
reasons, be is treated with more lenity and respect by Ducas ; but 
the words of L^nardus \.'biensis express bis strong and r^ent indig* 
nation, glorias salutis suique obliius* In the whole scries of their 
Eastern policy. Bis countrymen, the Genoese, were always suspect- 
ed, and often guilty. 

. Q 3 
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who dosrtVed the sultan’s reward was Hassan the 
janisaryi of gigantic stature and strength. With 
bis scymetar in one hand and his buckler in the 
other, he ascended the outward fortification : of 
the thirty janizaries, who were einulous of his 
yalour, eighteen perished in the bold advent :e. 
Hassan and his twelve companions had reached 
the summit ; the giant was precipitated from the 
rampart ; . he rose on one knee, and was again 
oppressed by a shower^pf darts an d stones. But 
bis success had proved that the achievement was 
possible : the walls and towers were instantly 
covered with a swarm of Turks ; and the Greeks, 
now driven from the vantage ground, were over- 
whelmed by increasing multitudes. Amidst these 
multitudes, the emperor,” who accomplished all 
the duties of a general and a soldier, was long 
seen, and finally lost. The nobles, who fought 
round bia |iers(Hi^ sustained^ tilb'tbeir 1^. 
tte and Canta- 

cuzeneijfais mournful exclamation was heard, 
“ Cannot there be found a Christian to cut off 
“ my head ?”” and his last fear w as that of fall- 

" Ducas him with iwo hloivij of Tuiki.vh soldiers* Cbalcocon- 
dyles wounds him in the shoulder* and then tramples him in the gate. 
The grief of Phranza curbing him among the enemy, escapes from 
the precise im^e xx( his death ; but we may, witliout flattery, apply 
these noble Hne» of Oryden : 

As to Sebastian, let them search the field. 

And where they find a mountain of the slain. 

Send one to climb* and looking down beneath. 

There they will find him at his manly length, 

With lu^ face up to heaven, in that red monument 
Which Ilia good sw'ord had di^ed. 

• Spoudanus (a. d. 1453, No, 10), who has hopes of his salvatioh^ 
'vishes to absolve this demand from the guilt of fuicidc. 
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ing alive into the hands of the infidels.® The chap.- 
prudent despair of Coastantme cast away the 
purple : amidst the tumult he fell by an unknown Death oP 
hand, and his body was buried under a mountain 
of the slain. AftCT his death, resktance and order 
w^e no more : the Greeks fled towards the city ; gus. 

' and many were pressed and stifled in the narrow 
pass of the gate of St. Romanus. The victorious 
Turks rushed through the breaches of the inner 
wall ; and as they advanced into the streets, they 
were soon joined by brethren, who had forc- 
ed the gate Pfaenar on the side of £Be harbour.** ' 

In the first beat of their pursuit, about two thou- 
sand Christians were put to the sword but avarice 
soon prevailed over cruelty ; and the victors ac- 
knowledged, that they should immediately have 
given quarter, if the valour of the emperor and his 
chosen bands had not prepared them for a similar 
opposition in every part of the capital. It was Loss of the 
thus, after a siege of fifty-three days, that 
stantinople, which had defied the power of Chos- 
roes, the Chagan, and the caliphs, was irretriev- 
ably subdued by the arms of Mahomet the se- 
cond. Her empire only had been subverted by 
the Latins ; her religion was trampled in the 
dust by the Moslem conquerors.' 


P Leonardus Chiensis very properly observes, that the Turk?, had 
they known the emperor, would have laboured to &a\ c and secure a 
captive so acceptable to the sultan. 

’ Cantemir, p. 96. The Christian ships in the mouth of the lua- 
hour had flanked and retarded this naval attack. 

* Chalcoomdyl^ most absurdly supposes that Constant!no|fle was 
sacked by the Asiatics, in rev engo for the ancient calamities of Troy ; 
and the grajniBu*ian8 of the fifteeifth century are happy to melt down 
the uncouth appellation of Turks, into the more classic name of Tcucri^ 
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The tidings of mUfortune fly with a rapid wing ; 
yet such was the extent of Constantinople, that 
the moredistant quarters might prolongsome mo* 
ments the happy ignorance of their ruin.* But 
'in the general consternation, in the feelings of 
selfish or social anxiety* in the tumult and thunder 
of the assault, & sleepless night and morning must 
have elapsed : nor can 1 believe that inany Gre- 
cian ladies were awakened by the janizaries from 
a sound and tranquil slu mber. On the assurance 
of the public calamity, the bouses and convents 
Were instantly deserted; and the tremblinginhabit- 
ants flocked together in the streets, like an herd 
of timid animals, as if accumulated weakness 
could be productive of strength, or in the vain 
hope, that amid the crowd, each individual might 
be safe and invisible. From every part of the 
capital they flowed into the church of St. Sophia ; 
in the space of an hour, the sanctuary, the choir, 
the nave, the uj^r and lower galleries, werefilled 
with the multitude of fathers and husbands, of 
women and children, of priests, monks, and religi- 
ous virgins : the doors were barred on the inside, 
and they sought protection from the sacred dome, 
which they had so lately abhorred as a profane 
and polluted edifice. Their confidence was 
founded on the prophecy of an enthusiast or im- 
postor, that one day the Turks would enter Con- 

• When Cyrus surprised Bal^lou during the celebration of a festi* 
val, so vast was the city, and so careless were the inhabitants, that 
mtich time elapsed before the distant quarters knew that they were 
captives (Her 'd.itns, 1. i, c. 191), and Usher (Annal. p. 78), who has 
footed from the prophet Jeremiah i passage of similar import. 
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Stantinople, and pursue the Homans as far as the chap. 
^ ' column of Constantine in the square before St. * * * '^^**** 
Sophia ; but that this would be the term of their 
calamities : that an angel would descend from 
heaven, with a sword in his hand, and would 
deliver the empire, wdth that celestial weapon, to 
’a poor man seated at the foot of the column. 

“ Take this sword,” would he say, “ and avenge 
“ the people of the Lord.” At these animating* 
words, the Turks would instantly fly, and the 
victorious Romans would drive them from the 
West, and from all Anatolia, as far as the fron- 
tiers of Persia. It is on this occasion, that Du- 
cas, with some fancy and much truth, uptH-aids 
the discord and obstinacy of the Gretks. “ Had 
** that angel appeartd,” exelaims the historian, 

“ had he offered to extemnnate your toes if you 
“ would consent to the union of the church, 

“ even then, in that fatal moment, you would. 

“ have rejected your safety, or have deceived 
“ your God.* 

While they expected the descent of the tardy CaptivUyai* 
angel, the doors were broken with axes ; and 
the Turks encountered nt» resistance, their blood- 
less hands were employed in selecting and se- 
curing the multitude of their prisoners. Youth, 
beauty, and the appearance of weaitL, attrai ted 
their choice; and the riglit of property was de^ 


* This lively description is extracted fiom Ducas (c. 39>, who, tw» 

years afterwards, was .‘•eni am!<as&ad >r fn jn ihe pimee of Lesbos to the 
sultan (c. 44), Ti'l Lesbus wassubdUvU in 1461% (Pbtanza, 1. iH, c. 27), 

that i-sland must have been full of the fugitii td of Consiantiuople, who 

delighted to repeat, perhaps to adorn, the tale of their misery. 
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c If A p. cided among themselves by a prior seizure, by per- 
sonal strength, and by the authority of command. 
In the space of an hour, the male captives were 
bound with cords, the females with their veils and 
girdles. The senators were linked with their 
slaves ; the prelates, with jthe porters of the 
church ; and young men of a plebeian class, with 
noble maids, whose faces had been invi^le to the 
sun and their nearest kindred. ■ In this common 
captivity, the ranks of so^ ciety were confounded: 
the ties of nature were cut asunder; and the inex- 
orable soldier was careless of the father’s groans, 
the tears of the mother, and the lamentations of 
tlie children. Tlie loudest in their wailings were 
the nuns, who were torn from the altar with naked 
bosoms, outstretched hands, and disiievelled hair: 
and we should piously believe, that few could be 
tempted to prefer the vigils of the haram to those 
of tlte monastery. C^theseuBfortnBateGreekSy Of 
these dmnestie animate, stimgs were rudely 

driven through the streets; and as the conqueror® 
were eager to return for more prey, their trem- 
bling pace wasquickened with menaces and blows. 
At tlie same hour, a similar rapine was exercised 
in all tJie churclies and monasteries, in all the pa- 
laces and habitations of the capital ; nor could 
any palace, however sacred or sequestered, pro- • 
tect the persons or the property of the Greeks. 
Above sixty thousand of this devoted people were 
trans])orted from the city to the camp and fleet; 
exchanged or sold, according to the caprice or 
interest of their masters, and dispersed in remote 
servitude tlirough the provinces of the Ottomaij 
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eitnpire. Among^ these we may notice some re' chap. 
markable charactere. The historianPhranza, first 
chamberlain and principal secretary} was involved, 
with his family, ia the common lot. After suf- 
fering, four months, the hardships of slavery, he 
recovered his freedom ; in the ensuing Winter he 
"ventured to Aclrianople, and ransomed his wife 
from the 7nir bashi, or master of horse ; but his 
two children, in the flower of youth and beauty, 
had been seized for the use of Mahomet liimself. 

The daughter of Phranza died in the seraglio, 
perhaps a virgin ; his son, in the fifteenth year of 
his age, preferred death to infamyj and was stab- 
bed by the hand of the royal lover." A deed thus 
inhuman cannot surely be expiated by the taste 
and liberality with which he released a Grecian 
ipatron and her two daughters, on receiving a 
Tjatin ode fromPhilelphus, who had chosen a wife 
in that noble family.* The pride or cruelty of 
Mahomet w'ould have been most sensibly gratified 
by the capture of a Roman legate; but the dex- 
terity of cardinal Isidore eluded the search, and 
he escaped from Galata in a plebeian habit.* 


” See Phranza, ]. iii, c. 20, 21. His expresaions are positive; 

Aineras su manu juguUvit voicbat enim eo turpiter et nefai'ie 

abuti. Me niisernm et infdicem. Yet he could only learn from re- 
the blootly or impure scenes that were acted in llie dark, recesses 
of the seraglio. 

* See Tirabo.'schi (tom. vi, p, i, p. 290) and Lancelot (Mem. de 
PAcadenue des Inscriptions, tom. x, p. 71S). 1 should be curious to 

learn how he could praise the public enemy, whom he so often reviles 
as ihe most corrupt and inhuman of tyrants. 

> The Commentaries of Pius ii suppose that he craftily placed 
cardinal's hat on the head of a corpse, which was cut off and e\- 
p 06 L(l in triumph, while the legate Iiim&slf was bought and delivered, 

as 
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The chain and entrance of the outward harbour 
was still occupied by the Italian ships of merchan- 
dise and war. They had signalised their valour 
in the siege : they embraced the moment of re- 
treat, while the Turkish mariners were dissipated 
in the pillage of the city. When they hoisted 
sail, the beach was covered with a suppliant and* 
lamentable crowd ; but the means of transporta- 
tkm were scanty: the Venetians and Genoese 
selected their countrymen [ and, notwithstanding 
the fairest promises of the sultan, the inhabitants 
of Galata evacuated their houses, and embarked 
with their most precious eflects. 

In the fall and the sack of great cities, an histo- 
rian is condemned to repeat the tale of uniform 
calamity : the same efi'ects must be produced by 
the same passions ; and when those passions may 
be indulged without controul, small, alas ! is the 
difference between civilized and savage man. 
Amidst the vague ^damatkms .of bigotry and 
hatred, the Turks are not accused of a wanton 
or immoderate effusion of Christian blood ; but, 
according to their maxims (the maxims ot an- 
tiquity), the lives of the vanquished were tbr- 
feited; and the legitimate reward of the con- 
queror was derived from the service, the sale, or 
the ransom, of his captives of both sexes.® The ' 


/ 


as a captive of no vahie. The great Belgic Chronicle adorns his escape 
with new adventures, which he suppres.sed (says Spondanus, a. d. 
l-lo3, N(». 15; in his own letters, lest he should lose the merit and 
reward of suffering for Christ. 

* Busbequius expatiates, with pleasure and applause, on the rights 
of war, and the use of slavery, among the ancients ind the TurlJs 
Legat. Turcica, epist. hi, p. 161'. 
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wealth of Constantinople had been granted by the chap. 
sultan to his victorious troops ; and the rapine of ^ ‘ 

an hour is more productive than the industry of 
years. But as no regular division was attempted 
of the spoil, the respective shares were not deter- 
mined by merit ; and the rewards of valour were 
stolen away by the followers of the oamp, who 
had declined the toil and danger of the battle. 

The narrative of their depredations could not 
afford either amusement or instruction; the total 
amount, in the last poverty of the empire, has 
been valued at four millions of ducats and of 
this sum a small part was the property of the 
Venetians, the Genoese, the Florentines, and the 
merchants of Ancona. Of these foreigners, the 
stork was improved in quick and perpetual cir- 
eulation ; but the riches of the Greeks were dis- 
played in the idle ostentation of palaces and ward- 
robes, or deeply buried in treasures of ingots and 
old coin, lest it should be demanded at their hands 
for the defence of their country. The profana- 
tion and plunder of the monasteries and churches 
excited the most tragic complaints. The dome 
of St. Sophia itself, the earthly heaven, the se- 
cond firmament, the vehicle of the cherubim, the 
Ibrone of the glory of God," was despoiled of the 
ehlations of ages ; and the gold and silver, the 

• ThU sum is specified in a marginal note of Leunclavius (Chalco- 
^ndyles, 1, viii, p. 211); but, in the distribution to Venice, Genoa, 

Florenw, and Ancona, of 5(f. 20, 20, and 15,000 ducats, I suspect 
that a figure has been dropt. Even with the reatitutiun, the foreign 
pro^yerty would- scarcely exceed one-fourth. 

^ See the enthusiastic praises and lamentations of Phranxa (i. i;j, 

17). 
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pearls End jewels, the vases and sacerdotal orna- 
ments, were most wickedly converted to the ser- 
vice of mankind. After the divine images had 
been stripped of all that could be valuable to a 
profane eye, the canvas, or the wood, was torn, 
or broken, or burnt, or trod underfoot, or applied* 
in the stables, or the kitchen, to the vilest uses. 
The example of sacrilege was imitated, however, 
from the TAtin conquerors of Constantinople ; 
and the treatment which Christ,_the virgin, and 
the saints, had sustained from the guilty catho- 
lic might be inflicted by the zealous mussulman 
on the monuments of idolatry. Perhaps, in- 
stead of joining the public clamour, a philosopher 
will observe, that in the decline of the arts, the 
workmanship could not be more valuable than 
the work, and that a fresh supply of visions ancl 
miracles would speedily be renewed by the craft 
of the priest and the credolity of the people, 
He will more serioasly deplore the loss of the 
Byzantine libraries, which were destroyed or 
scattered in the general confusion ; one hundred 
and twenty thousand manuscripts are said to 
have disap'ieared f ten volumes might be pur- 
chased for a single ducat ; and the same igno- 
minious price, too liigh perhaps for a shelf of 
theology, included the whole works of Aristotle 
and Homer, the noblest productions of the science 
and literature of ancient Greece. We may re- 
flect, with pleasure, that an inestimable portion 


• Sec n ^3) and an epistle* July 15tfi, 1453, from Laurus 

Qifiiiuus to fope N'icholas (Iludy de Grcecis, p. 192, from a m?. 
j'ii the Cotton library). 
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«f our classic treasures was safely deposited in chap. 

^ LXVIII 

Italy; and that the mechanics of a German town^^ ^ 

had invented an art which derides the havoc of 
time and barbarism. 

From the first hour* of the memorable twenty- Mahomet 
ninth of May, disorder and rapine prevailed 
' Constantinople, till the eighth hour of the same Sophfa, th* 

•f 1 1 1 • t palace, &c.- 

day ; when the sultan himself passed m triumph 
throivijh the gate of St. Romanus. He was at- 
tended by his vizirs, bashaws, and guards, each 
of whom (says a Byzantine historian) w as robust 
as Hercules, dextrous as Apollo, and equal in 
battle to any ten of the race of ordinary mortals. 

The conqueror^ gazed with satisfaction and 
wonder on the strange, though splendid, appear-, 
ance of the domes and palaees, so dissimilar 
from the style of Oriental architecture. In the 
hippodrome, or atmeidan, his eye was attracted 
by the twisted column of the three serpents ; 

• and, as a trial of his strength, ho shattered with 
his iron mace, or battle-axe, the under-jaw' of 
one of these monsters/ which, in the eye of the 
Turks, were the idols or talismans of the city. 

At the principal door of St.. Sophia, he alight^ 
from his horse, and entered the dome.; and such 
was- his jealous regard for that monument of his 
'glory, that on observing a zealous mussulman ■ 

^ The Julian calendar, which reckon.-; the days and hours from mid- 
night, wag used at Constantinople. But Ducas seems to understand 
the natural hours from iuii-rise. 

• See the Turkish Annals, p. 329, and the Pandects of Leunclavius, 
p. 448. 

^ I have had occasion (voK iii, p. 22) to mention this curious rdto 
ff G rcciaii antiquity.. 
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CHAT, in the act of breaking the marble pavement, he 

liXVIII . , . * 

■ adnaonisbed him with his scymetar, that, if the 
spoil and captives were granted to the soldiers, 
the public and private buildings had been re- 
served for the prince. By his command the 
metropolis of the Eastern church was trans- 
formed into a mosch ; the rich and portable in- ‘ 
struments of superstition had been removed ; 
the crosses were thrown down ; and the walls, 
which were covered with images and mosaics, 
were washed and purified, and restored to a state 
of naked simplicity. On the same day, or on the 
ensuing Friday, the muezin, or crier, ascended 
the most lofty turret, and proclaimed the e%an, 
or public invitation in the name of God and his 
prophet ; the imam preached ; and Mahomet the 
second performed thewawaz of prayer and thanks- 
giving on the great altaTr^.where the Christian 
mysteries had so lately beat celelarated before 
the last of the. Caesars.' From St. Sophia he *' 
proceeded to the august, but desolate, mansion 
of an hundred successors of the great Constan- 
tine, but which, in a few hours, had been stripped 
of the pomp of royalty. A melancholy reflection 
on the vicissitudes of human greatness forced 
itself on his mind ; and he repeated an elegant 
* distich of Persian poetry : “ The spider ha^ 

« wove bis web in the imperial palace ; and the 


B We are obliged to Canteinir (p. 102) for the Turkish account of 
the conversion of St, Sophia, so bitterly deplored by Phran2a and Du» 
•as. It is amusing enough to observe* in what opposite lights tht 
suoe object appears to a mussulman and a Christian eye. 
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** owl hath sunff her watch 'Song on the towers of chap. 
« Afrasiab.”^ 

Yet his mind was not-satisfied, nor did the His beha- 
victory seem complete! till he was informed of the Greeks” * 
fate of Constantine ; whether he had escaped, or 
been made prisoner, or had fallen in the battle. 

Two janizaries claimed the honour and reward 
of his death : the body, under an heap of slain, 
was discovered by the golden eagles embroidered 
on his shoes ; the Greeks acknowledged with 
tears the head of their late emperor ; and, after 
exposing the bloody trophy,* Mahomet bestowed 
on his rival the honours of a decent funeral. 

After his decease, Lucas Notaras, great duke/ 
and first minister of the empire, was the most 
important prisoner. When he offered his person 
and his treasures at the foot of the throne, “ And 
“ why,” said the indignant sultan, “ did you not 
employ these treasures in the defence of your 
prince and country ?” “ They were yours,” 

answered the slave, “ God had reserved them for 
“ your hands.” “ If he reserved them for me,” 
replied the despot, “ how have you presumed to 


^ Tbisdifltich, which Cantemir givM in the origiiMl* dotivatBaW 
heautiee from the applicatioii. U was thus that Scipio repeated, in 
the sack of Carthage, the famous ]>rophccy of Homer. The same ge- 
uerous feeling carried the mind of the conqueror to the past or the 
future. 

^ I cannot believe with Ducas sec Spondanus, a. o. 1453, No 13), 
that Mahomet sent round Persia, Arabia, Sec. the head of the Greek, 
•fkipecw : be would surely content hunself with a trophy less inbw* 
loan. 

^ Phran^a was the personal enemy of the great duke ; nor could 
time, or death, or his own retreat to a monastery, extort a feeling of 
sympatby er forgiveneBs. Ducas is inclined to praise and pity the 
martyr ; Chalcocondyles is neuter, but we are indebted to him for 
the hint of the Greek conspiracy, 
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CHAP, cally named by the Italians) appears to reign over 

Lxviii. gm-Qpg gjjj jjjg person on the shores 

of the Bosphorus may not always be secure from 
the insults of an hostile navy. In the new cha- 
racter of a mosch, the cathedral of St. Sophia 
w^as endoAved with an ample revenue, crowned 
with lofty minarets, and surrounded with groves 
and fountains, for the devotion and refreshment 
of the Moslems. The same model was imitated 
in the jami or royal moschs ; and the first of these 
was built by Mahomet himself, on the ruins of 
the church of the holy apostles and the tombs of 
the Greek emperors. On the third day after the 
conquest, the grave of Abu Ayub, or Job, who 
had fallen in the first siege of the Arabs, was re- 
vealed in a vision ; and it is before the sepulchre 
of the martyr that the new sultans are girded 
witli the sword of empire.™ Constantinople no 
longer appertains to the Roman historian ; nor 
shall 1 enumerate the civil and religious edifices 
that were profaned w erectal by its Turkish mas- 
ters : the population w^as speedily renewed ; and 
before the end of September, five thousand fa- 
milies of Anatolia and Romania had obeyed the 
royal mandate, which enjoined them, under pain 
of death, to occupy their new habitations in the 
capital. The throne of Mahomet was guarded 
by the numbers and fidelity of his Moslem sub- 
jects ; but his rational policy aspired to collect 


The Turbct or sepulchrid monumefit of Abu'Ayub, is described 
and engraved in the Tableau General de I’Empire Ottoman (Paris, 
1787, in large folio', a work of le^ Use, perhaps, than magnificence 

(torn, i, p. 3Uo, 306i. 
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the remnant of the Greeks; and they returned in chap. 

LXVIII 

crowds as soon as they were assured of their lives, ^ ^ ' 
their liberties, and the free exercise of their reli- 
gion. In the election and investiture of a patri- 
arch, the ceremonial of the Byzantine court was 
revived and imitated. With a mixture of satis- 
faction and horror, they beheld the sultan on his 
throne ; who delivered into the hands of Gen- 
nadius the crosier or pastoral staff, the symbol of 
his ecclesiastical office ; who conducted the patri- 
arch to the gate of the seraglio, presented him 
with an horse richly caparisoned, and directed 
the vizirs and bashaws to lead him to the palace 
which had been allotted for his residence.” The 
churches of Constantinople were shared between 
the two religions : their limits were marked ; and, 
till it was infringed by Selim, the grandson of 
]\Iahomet, the Greeks” enjoyed above sixty years 
the benefit of this equal partition. Encouraged 
by the ministers of the divan, who wished to 
elude the fanaticism of the sultan, the Christian 
advocates presumed to allege that this division 
had been an act, not of generosity, but of justice; 

" Phranea (I. iii» c. 19) the cereiBOB|r« which has posi^bljr 

been adorned in the Greek reports to each other, aad to the Latins. 

The foci is confirmed by Emanuel Mftlaxus, who wrote, in vulgar 
Greek, the history of the patriarchs after the taking of Constantinople, 
iaaerted in the Turco-Graecia of Crusius (I. v, p. I0fi~184). But the 
iSboat padent reader will not believe that Mahomet adopted the Ca- 
thoUc fionii, ** Sancta Trinitas qu« mihi donavit iaiperium te iB pft* 

“ triarcham nov£ Romie deligit/’ 

• From the Turco-Graecia of Crusius, &c. Spondanus (a. »• 1453, 

No. 21, 145B, No. 16) describes the slavery and domestic quarrels of 
the Greek church. The patriarch who succeed^ Gennadius threw 
bimscif in despair into a well. 

n 3 
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Lx^in ^ concession, but a compact ; and that if one 
■ ■ ‘ half of the city had been taken by storm, the 

other moiety had surrendered on the faith of a 
sacred capitulation. The original grant had in- 
deed been consumed by fire ; but the loss was 
supplied by the testimony of three aged janiza- 
ries who remembered the transaction ; and their 
venal oaths are of more weight in the opinion of 
Cantemir, than the positive and unanimous con- 
sent of the history of the times.® 
o/thrim*' The remaining fragments of the Greek king- 
periaifami-dom ir\ Europe and Asia I shall abandon to the 
"nenus*a3 Turkish amis ; but the final extinction of the two 
Paiaeoio. dynasties'* which have reigned in Constan- 
tinople, should terminate the decline and fall of 
the Roman empire in the East. The despots of 
the Morea, Demetrius and Thomas,'' the two 
surviving brothers of the name of Palceolog^is, 

P Cantemir (p. 101<»10<5) insists on the unanimous consent of the 
Turkish historians, ancient as well as modem, and argues, that they 
would not have violated the truth to diminish their national glory, 
since it is esteemed more honourable to take a city by force than by 
compobition. But, 1. I doubt this consent, since he quotes no parti- 
cular historian, and the Turkish annals of Leunclavius affirm, with- 
out exception, that Mahomet took Tonstantinople per tfm (p. 329), 

The same argument may be turned in favour of the Greeks of the 
times, who would not have forgotten this honourable and salutary 
treaty. Voltaire, as usual, prefers the Turks to the Christians. 

** For the genealogy and fall of the Comneni of Trebiaond see Du- 
cange (Fam. Byzant. p. 195); for the lasc Palaeoiogi, the same accu- 
rate antiquarian (p. 244, 247, 248). The Palfieologi of Montferrat 
were not extinct till the next century ; but they had forgotten their 
Greek origin and kindred. 

^ In the worthless stoiy of the disputes and misfortunes of the twa 
brothers, Phranza (L iii, c. 21-30) is too partial on the side of Tho- 
mas ; Ducds (c. 44, 45) K too brief, and Chalcocondyles (1- xiiij 
x'i too ditlusc and d*gre‘:‘!ive 
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were astonished by the death of the emperor Con- chap. 
stantine, and the min of the monarchy. Hopeless 
of defence, they prepared, with the noble Greeks 
who adhered to their fortune, to seek a refuge in 
Italy, beyond the reach of the Ottoman thunder. 

Their first apprehensions were dispelled by the 
victorious sultan, who contented himself wjth a 
tribute of twelve thousand ducats ; and while his 
ambition explored the continent and the islands 
in search of prey, he indulged the jMorca in a re- 
spite of seven years. But this respite was a period 
of grief, discord, and misery. The hexamilion, 
the rampart of the isthmus, so often raised and so 
often subverted, could pOt long be defended by 
three hundred Italian archers ; the keys of Co- 
rinth were seized by the Turks; they returned 
from their summer excursions with a train of 
captives and spoil ; and the complaints of the in- 
jured (ireeks were heard v/ith indifference and 
disdain. The Albanians, a vagrant tribe of s!)e{)- 
herds and roiibers, filled the peninsul:i witii ra- 
pine and murder ; the two despots inijilored the 
dangerous and humiliating aid of a neighbouring 
bashaw ; and when he had quelled the revolt, his 
lessons inculcated the rule of their future conduct. 
Neitlier the tics of blood, nor the oaths wl ich 
they repeatedly pledged in the comrnimionand be- 
fore the altar, nor the stronger pressure of neee -.sity, 
could reconcile or suspend their domestic quarrels. 

They 'ravaged each other’s patrimony with fire 
and sword : the alms and succours of the West 
were consumed in civil hostility ; and their pow er 
was only exerted in savage and arbitrary execu- 

R 
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0 H A p. tions. The distress and revenge of the weaker 
Lxvni. theJr supreme lord ; and, in the 

Loss ef theseason of maturity and revenge, Mahomet declar- 
r d!^U 60 himself the friend of Demetrius, and marched 
into the Morea with an irresistible force. When 
he had taken possession of Sparta, “ You are too 
“ weak,” said the sultan, " to control this tur- 
“ bulent province : I will take your daughter to 
“ my bed ; and you shall pass the remainder of 
“ your life in security and honour.” Demetrius 
sighed and obeyed ; surrendered his daughter and 
his castles ; followed to Adrianople his sovereign 
and son ; and received for bis own maintenance, 
and tliat of his followers, a city in Thrace, and 
the adjacent isles of Imbros, Lemnos, and Samo- 
thracc. He was joined the next year by a com- 
panion of misfortune, the last of the Comnenian 
race, wdio, after the taking of Constantinople by 
the Latins, had founded a new empire on the 
coast of the Black sea.' In the progress of his 
Anatolian concjuests, Mahomet invested with a 
fleet and army the capital of David, who pre- 
sumed to style himself emperor of Trebizond 
and the negociation was comjwiscd in a short and 
peremptory question, “ Will you secure your life 

■ See the loea or ^nqueet of Trelnzond in Chalcocondyles p. 

263-266;, Duca': (c. 45), Phranza (I, iii, c. 27), and Cantemtr (p, 107). 

* Though Toumefort (tom. iii, lettre xvii, p. 1T9) speaks of Tre- 
bizond as mal peupl^e, Peyssone], the latest and most accurate ob- 
server, t-'an find 100,000 inhabitants (Commerce de la Met Noire, 
tojn- i:, p. 72. and for the province, p. 53--90). Its prosperity and 
trade are perpetually disturbed by the factious quarrels of ta o odas 
of janizan.'^, in one of which 30,000 Lazi are commonly enrolled 
(Memoires dt Tctt, tom, iii, p. 16, 17). 
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“ and treasures hj resigning your kingdom ? or chap. 

had you rather forfeit your kingdom, your ^^^^ ‘ 

“ treasures, and your life ?” The feeble Comne- 
nus \ras subdued by his own fears, and the ex- 
ample of a mussulman neighbour, the prince of 
Sinope,“ who, on a similar summons, hi d yield- 
ed a fortified city witli four hniulred cannon 
and ten or twelve thousand soldiers. The capi-Ot TieM- 
tulation of Trebizond was faithfully performed ; iisi. 
and the emperor, with his family, was transported 
to a castle in Romania ; but on a slight suspicion 
of corresponding with the Persian king, David, 
and the whole Comnenian race, were sacrificed to 
the jealousy or avarice of the conqueror. Nor 
could the name of father long protect the unfor- 
tunate Demetrius from exile and confiscation ; 
his abject submission moved the pity and con- 
tempt of the sultan ; his followers were trans- 
planted to Constantinople ; and his poverty was 
alleviated by a pension of fifty thousand aspers, 
till a monastic habit and a tardy death released 
Palaeologus from an earthly master. It is not 
easy to pronounce whether the servitude of De- 
metrius, or the exile of his brother Thomas,* 
be the most inglorious. On the ctmquest of the 

Ismael Beg, prince of Sinope or Sinoplc, was posj>o.xsc(l (chioll^ 
from his copper mines') of the revenue of 20(),00D Uucats (Chalcocond. 

1. ix, p. 238, 259). Peyssonel (Commerce tlo la Mer Noire, tom. iiy 
p» 100) ascribes to tiie modern city 00,000 inhabitants. This account 
seems enormous ; yet it is by trading with a i>eopie that we become 
acquainted with their wealth and numbers* 

* Spondanus (from Gobelin Comment. Pii ii, I. v) reletcs the ar- 
rival and reception of the despot Thomas at R<m»e (4. o. 1 iSl, N». 
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CHAP. Morea, the despot escaped to Corfu, and from 
Lxviii. Jo Italy with some naked adherents : his 

name, his sufferings, and the head of the apostle 
St. Andrew, entitled him to the hospitality of 
the A^atican ; and his misery was prolonged by a 
pension of six thousand ducats from the pope 
and cardinals. His two sons, Andrew and Ma- 
nuel, were educated in Italy; but the eldest, con- 
temptible to his enemies and burthensome to his 
friends, was degraded by the baseness of his life 
and marriage. A title was his sole inheritance ; 
and that inheritance he successively sold to the 
kings of France and Arragon.^ During this 
transient prosperity, Charles the eighth was 
ambitiou.s of joining the empire of the East with 
the kingdom of Naples ; in a public festival, 
he assumed the appellation and the purple of 
Augustus ; the Greeks rejoiced, and the Ottoman 
already trembled at the approach of the French 
chivalry,* IManuel Palaeologus, the second son, 
was tempted to revisit his native country : his 
return might be grateful, and could not be dan- 
gerous, to the porte : he was maintained at Con- 

J By an act, date*! a , d. Sept. 6, and lately transmitted from 

the archives of the Capitol to the royal library of Paris, the despot 
Andrew Palieologus, reserydng the Morea, and stipulating some pri- 
vate advantages, conveys to Charles viii, king of France, the emivires 
ot Constantinople afld Trebizond (Spondanus, a. d. 1495, No. 2), 
^1. de Foncemagne (Mem. de TAeademie des Inscriptions, tom. xvii, 
p. 5;?P-.578) has bestowed a Dissertation on this national title, of 
»\hirh lie had obtained a copy from Rome, 

* See Pfjilippe de Comincs (I. vii, c. 14-', Avho reckons? A\ith plea- 
sure the n.inher of Creeks who were prepared to ri&e, 60 miles of an 
easy nav eighteen days journey from Valona to Constanti- 
iVc. On ihi- I rea-'icn the Tuiki-h cnn'iic v. a ^ sAvecl by tb- 
• ' .1 ’■ “f Venh 
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stantinople in safety and ease; and an honour- chap. 
able train of Christians and Moslems attended 
him to the grave. If there be some animals of so 
generous a nature that they refuse to propagate 
in a domestic state, the last of the imperial race 
must be ascribed to an inferior kind ; he accept- 
ed from the sultan's liberality two beautiful fe- 
males ; and his surviving son was lost in the ha- 
bit and religion of a Turkish slave. 

I'he importance of Constantinople v.ms felt and Grief an* 
magnified in its loss : the pontificate of Nicholas 
the fifth, however peaceful and prosperous, was* ®- 
dishonoured by the fall of the Eastern empire ; 
and the grief and terror of the Latins revived, 
or seemed to revive, the old enthusiasm of the 
crusades. In one of the most distant counti ies of 
the West, Philip duke of Burgundy entertained, 
at Lisle in Flanders, an assemldy of his nobles ; 
and the pompous pageants of the feast were skil- 
fully .adapted to their fancy and feelings.” la 
the-midstof the banquet, a gigantic Saracen en- 
tered the hall, leading a firtitious elephant, with 
a castle on his back ; a matron in a mourning 
robe, the symbol of religion, was seen to issue 
from the castle ; she deplored her oppression, and 
accused the slowness of her champions ; the prin- 
cipal herald of the golden fleece advanced, bear- 


• See the oiiginai feast in Oliver de Marche (Mewoires, p. i, 
c. 29, 30), with the abstract and observations of M, de Ste. Palaye 
(Memoires^ur la Chevalerie, torn* i, p. iii, p. 192-185), The pea- 
cock and the pheasant were distinguished as royal birds. 
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ing on his fist a live pheasant, which, according 
to the rites of cliivalrj', he [)rc3ented t(J the duke. 
At this extraordinary summons, Philip, a wise 
and aged prince, engaged his person and power# 
in the holy war against the Turks : his example 
was imitated by the barons and knights of the 
assembly : they swore to God, the virgin, the 
ladies, and the pheasant; and their particular 
vows were not less extravagant than the general 
sanction of their oath. But the performance was 
made to depend on some future and foreign con- 
tingency ; and, during twelve years, till the last 
hour of his life, the duke of Burgundy might be 
scrupulously, and perhaps sincerely, on the eve of 
his departure Had every breast glowed with 
the same ardour ; had the union of the Christians 
coiresponded with their bravery; had every coun- 
try, from Sweden" to Naples, supplied a just 
proportion of cavalry and infantry, of men and 
money, it is indeed probable that Constantinople 
would have lieen delivered, and that the Turks 
might have been chased beyond the Hellespont 
nr the Eujihratcs. But the secretary of the em- 
peror, who eoinposcil every epistle, and attended 
every meeting, yEneas Sylvius,'" a statesman and 


^ It was found by an actual enunieration» that Sweden, Gothland, 
-ind Finland, contained 1,800,000 fighting men, and consequently 
Tiere far more populous than at present. 

* In the} ear Sjyondanus has given, from -^neas Sylvius, a 

\tcw of the slate of Eurojie, enriched with his own ofck>ervdtion». 
That valuable annalist, and the Italian Muratori, will continue the 
.series of events trom the year to the esd of IMahomefti 

hfe. and of thi-j chnptcr. 
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orator, describes from liis own experience the re- chap. 
pugnant state and spirit of Christendom. “ It is a 
“ body,” says he, “ without an head ; a republic 
“ without laws or magistrates. The pope and the 
emperor may shine as lofty titles, as splendid 
“ images ; but Mcj/ are unable to command, and 
“ none are willing to obey : every state has a se- 
“ parate prince, and every [irince has a separate 
“ interest. What eloquence could unite so many 
“ discordant and hostile powers under the same 
“ standard ? Could they be assembled in arms, 

“ who would dare to assume the office of ge- 
“ neral ? What order could be maintained ? — 

“ what military discipline ? Who would under- 
take to feed such an enormous multitude ? 

“ Who would understand their various languages, 

“ or. direct their stranger and incompatible man- 
“ ners ? What mortal could reconcile the Eng- 
“ lish with the French, Genoa with Arragon, 

“ the Gei'nians with tlie natives of Hungary and 
“ Bohemia ? If a small number enlisted in the 
“ holy war, they must be overthrown by the infi- 
“ dels ; if many, by their own weight and con- 
“ fbsion.” Yet the same ^Eneas, when he was 
l aised to the papal throne, under the name of 
Pius the second, devoted his lib* to the prosecu- 
tion of the Turkish war. In tlic council of 
Mantua he excited some sparks of a false or 
feeble enthusiasm ; but when the pontiff appear- 
ed at Ancona, to embark in person witJi the 
troops, engagements vanished in excuses ; a pre- 
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chaE. cise day v/as adjoiinied to an indefinite term : 
Lxviii. effective army consisted of some Ger- 

man pili^ims, whom lie wms obliged to disband 
with indulgences and alms. Regardless of fu- 
turity, his successors and the powers of Italy 
W'^re involved in the schemes of present and de- 
inestic ambition ; and the distance or proximity 
of each object determined, in their eyes, its ap- 
parent magnitude. A more enlarged view of 
their interest would have taught them to main- 
tain a defensive and naval war againgt the com- 
mon enemy : and the support of Scanderbeg and 
his brave Albanians might have prevented the 
subsequent invasion of the kingdom of Naples. 
The siege and sack of Otranto by the Turks 
diffused a general consternation ; and pope Six- 
tus was preparing to fly beyond the Alps, when 
Death of the storm was instantly dispelled by the death 
Mahomet Mahomet the second, in the fifty-first year of 
May lofty genius aspired to the con- 

Juiy 8. quest of Italy : he was possessed of a strong 

city and a capacious harbour ; and the same 

•* Bosiilc- the t\\i» annalist's, the reader may consult Giannonc (Is- 
toilii Cniie, ti>:n. iii, j). 419-r5,‘>) (or the Turkish invasion of the 
iongdom of Naplc.-*. For the reign and conquests of Mahomet ii, I 
have occa>ionalIy ii-.cd the Mcnioire Istorichc dc Monarch! Ottaman- 
ni di (iicvanni Sagredo (Venezia, 1677, in tto). In peace and war, 
the Turks have ever engaged the attention of the republic of Venice* 
All her dibpatches and archives were open to a procurator of St. 
jMurk. ind Sagredo is not contemptible either in sense or style. Yet 
h too bitterly hates the infidels ; he is ignorant of their language and 
m :iii'?r'' ; and hib narrative, which allows only seventy pages to Mit- 
homet II ip. 69- '4d , becomes more copious and authentic as he ap- 
pr ' th •> thx ve.us 1640 and 1644, the term ef the historic labours of 
John Sagredo. 


o 
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reign might have been decorated with the tro- 
phies of the JVetv and the Ancient Rome.'" 

* As I am now taking an everlasting farewell of the Greek empire, 
I shall briefly mention the great collection of Byzantine writers, 
whose names and testimonies have been successively repeated in this 
work. The Greek presses of Aldus and the Italians weie confined to 
the classics of a better age ; and the first rude editions of Procopius, 
Agathias, Cedrenus, Zonaras, Ac. were published by the learned dili- 
gence of the Germans. The whole Byzantine series (36 volumes in 
folio) has gradually issued a. d. Ih43, &c.) from the royal press of 
tlie Louvre, with some collateral aid from Rome and Leip‘^ic ; but the 
Venetian edition (a. d 1729), though cheaper and more copious, isnot 
less infeiior in correctness than in magnificeme to that of Paris. The 
merits of the French editors are various ; but the value of Anna Com- 
nena, Cinnamus, Villehardouin, &c. is enhanced by the historical 
notes of Charles du Fresne du Cange. His supplemental works, the 
Greek Glossary, the Constahtinopolis <'hn4tiana, the Famllis B^-zan- 
4 (Jijp, diffuse a steady light over the darkness of the Lower Empire. 


CHAP. 

Lxviir. 
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CHAP. LXIX. 

State of Rome from the twelfth century. — Temporal 
dominion of the popes. — Seditions of the city. — Po- 
litical heresy oj Arnold of Brescia. — Restoration of 
the republic, — The senators. — Pride of the Romans. 
Their wars. — They are deprived of the election and 
presence of the popes, who retire to Avignon. — The 
jubilee. — Noble families of Rome. — Feud of the Co- 
lonna and Ursiiti. 

CHAP. In the first ages of the decline and fall of the 
LXIX. empire, our eye is invariably fixed on the 

State and royal city, which had given laws to the fairest 
of'Rom™*' portion of the globe. We contemplate her for- 
tunes, at firstwith admiration, at length with pity, 
always with attention ; and when that attention 
is diverted from the capitol to the provinces, they 
are considered as so many branches which have 
been successively severed from the imperial trunk, 
'i'hc foundation of a second Piome on the shores 
ol' the Bosphorus has compelled the historian to 
follow tile successors of ('onstantinc ; and our cu- 
riosity has been tcmjitcd to visit the most remote 
countries of Europe and Asia, to explore the 
causes and the authors of the long decay of the 
Byzantine monarchy. By the conquest of Justi- 
nian, vv'e have been recalled to the banks of the 
Tylier, to the deliverance of the ancient metro- 
polis ; but that deliverance was a change, or per- 
haps an aggravation, of servitude. Rome had 
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been already stripped of her trophies, her gods, chap. 
and her Cajsars ; nor was the Gothic dominion 
more inglorious and oppressive than the tyranny 
of the Greeks. In the eighth century of the 
Christian era, a religious quarrel, the worship of 
images, provoked the Romans to assert their in- 
dependence : their bishop became the temporal, 
as well as the spiritual, father of a free people ; 
and of the western empire, which was restored 
by Charlemagne, the title and image still decorate 
the singular constitution of modern Germany. 

The name of Rome must yet command our in- 
voluntary respect : the climate (whatsoever may 
be its influence) was no longer the same the 
purity of blood had been contaminated through 
a thousand channels; but the venerable aspect of 
her ruins, and the memory of past greatness, re- 
kindled a spark of the national character. The 
darkness of the middle ages exhibits some scenes 
not unworthy of our notice. Nor shall I dismiss 
the present work till I have reviewed the state 
and revolutions of the Roman city, which ac- 
quiesced under the absolute dominion of the 
popes, about the same time that Constantinople 
was enslaved by (he Turkish arms. 


• The Abbe Dubos, who, with less genius than Ins successor Aron- 
tesquieu, has asserted and magnified the influence ofclunate, objects 
to himself the degeneracy of the Romans and Uatavian.s. To the 
first of these examples he leplie• **, I. That the change is Jess real than 
apparent, and that the modern Romans prudently conceal in them- 
selves the virtues of their ancestors. 2. That the air, the soil, and 
the climate, of Rome ha'bc sulfered a great and visible alteration (Re- 
fections sur la Poesie el sur la Pcinturc, part ii« sec. 16). 

VOL. xn. 
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CHAP. In the beginning of the twelfth century,'’ the 
Lxix. crusade, Rome was rev^ered by the 

The Latins, as the metropolis of the world, as the 
and^Ger- thpone of the popc and the emperor ; who, from 
man em- eternal city, derived their title, their honours, 

perors of ^ , 

Rome, and the right or exercise of temporal dominion, 
i After so long an interruption, it may not be useless 

to repeat that the successors of Charlemagne and 
the Othos were chosen beyond the Rhine in a 
national diet; but that these princes were content 
with the humble names of kings of Germany and 
Italy, till they had passed the Alps and the Apen- 
nine, to seek their imperial crown on the banks 
of the Tyber.'^ At some distance from the city, 
their approach was saluted by a long procession 
of the clergy and people with palms and crosses ; 
and the terrific emblems of wolves and lions, of 
dragons and eagles, that floated in the military 
banners, represented the departed legions and 
cobrnts of the republic. The royal oath to main- 
tain the liberties of Rome was thrice reiterated, 
at the bridge, the gate, and on the stairs of the 
Vatican ; and the distribution of a customary 
donative fwbly imitated the magnificence of the 
first Ciesars. In the churcli of St. Peter, the 


The reader has been so long absent from Rome, that I would ad- 
vise him to recollect or review the forty-ninth chapter, in the ninth 
volume of this historj*. 

® The coronation of the German emperors at Rome, more especially 
in the eletenth century, is best represented from the original monu- 
ments by Muratori Antiquitat. Italis medii .ffivi, tom. j, dis&ertat, 
ii, p. 99, \c.) and Cenni (Monument. Domin. Pontiff, tom. ii, dis:?. 
vi, p. 261), the Utter of whom I only know from the copious extract 
of Jschmidt (Hist, des AUemands, tom. iii, p. 2^d«»266). 
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coronation was performed by his successor : the chap. 
voice of God was confounded with that of the 
people ; and the public consent was declared in 
the acclamations of, “ Long life and victory to 
“ our lord the pope ! Long life and victory to 
“ our lord the emperor ! Long life and victory 
“ to the Roman and Teutonic armies !”^ The 
names of Caesar and Augustus, the laws of Con- 
stantine and Justinian, the example of Charle- 
magne and Otho, established the supreme domi- 
nion of the emperors ; their title and image was 
engraved on the papal coins and their jurisdic- 
tion was marked by the sword of justice, which 
they delivered to the prefect of the city. But 
every Roman prejudice was awakened by the 
name, the language, and the manners, of a bar- 
barian lord. The Caesars of Saxony or Franconia 
w'ere the chiefs of a feudal aristocracy; nor could 
they exercise the discipline of civil and military 
power, which alone secures the obedience of a 
distant people, impatient of servitude, though 
perhaps incapable of freedom. Once, and once 
only, in his life, each emperor, with an army of 
Teutonic vassals, descended from the Alps. I 
have described the peaceful order of his entry and 
coronation ; but that order was commonly dis- 

* Kxercitui Romano et Teutonico ! The latter was both seen and 

&U ; but the former was no more than nominis umbra. 

* Muratori has given the series of the papal corns (Antiquitat. tom. 

iU diss. xxvii, p. 548-5.)4). He finds only two more early than the 
year 800 : are still extant from Leo iii to Leo ix, with addition 

of the reigning emperor ; none remain of Gregory vii» or Urban ii ; 
but in those of Paschal ii, he seems to have renounced this badge of 
dependence. 

• s 2 
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CHAP, turbed by the clamour and sedition of the Romans, 
who encountered their sovereij^n as a foreign in- 
vader : his departure was always speedy, and 
often shameful ; and, in the absence of a long 
reign, his authority was insulted and his name 
was forgotten. The progress of independence in 
Germany and Italy undermined the foundations 
of the imperial sovereignty, and the triumph of 
the [)opes was the deliv'erance of Rome. 

Authority Of her two sovereigns, the emperor had pre- 
popL^ in cariously reigned by the right of conquest ; but 
Rome, authority of the jtopes was founded on the soft, 

though more solid, basis of opinion and haltit. 
Tlie removal of a foreign influence restored and 
endeared the shepherd to his flock. Instead of 
the arbitrary or venal nomination of a German 
court, the vicar of Christ was freely chosen by the 
college of canlinals, most of w hom were either 
from af- natives or inhabitants of the city. The applause 
fection i magistrates and people confirmed his elec- 

tion ; and the ecclesiastical power that was obey- 
ed in Sweden and Britain had been ultimately 
derived from the suffrage of the Romans. The 
same suffrage g-ave a j)rince, as well as a pontiff 
to the capital. It was universally believed, that 
Constantine had invested the poj)es w ith a tempo- 
ral dominion of Rome ; and the boldest civilians, 
the mostprophane sceptics, w ere satisfied with dis- 
puting the right of the emperor and the validity 
of his gift. The truth of the fact, the authenticity 
of his donation, was deeply rooted in the ignorance 
and tradition of four centuries; and the fabulous 
origin was lost in the real and permanent eflects. 
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The name of dominus or lord was inscribed on chap. 

the coin of the bishops ; their title was acknow- " 

ledgod by acclamations and oaths of allegiance ; right ; 
and with the free, or reluctant consent of tlie 
German Caesars, they had long’ exercised a su- 
preme or subordinate jurisdiction over the city 
and patrimony of St. Peter. The reign of the 
popes, which gratified the prejudices, was not 
incompatible witli the liberties, ot Rome ; and a 
more critical enquiry would have revealed a still 
nobler source of their power; the gratitude of 
a nation, whom they had rescued from the heresy 
and oppression of the Greek tyrant. In an age of 
superstition, it should seem that the union of the 
royal and sacerdotal characters would mutually 
fortify each other ; and that the keys of paradise 
would be the surest pledge of earthly obedience. 

The sanctity of the office might indeed be degrad- 
ed liy the personal vices of the man ; but the scan- ! 
dais of the tenth century were obliterated by the 
austere and more dangerous virtues of Gregory 
the seventh and his successors ; and in the am- 
bitious contests which they maintained for the 
rights of the church, their sufferings or their 
success must equally tend to increase the popular 
veneiution. They sometimes wandered in pover- 
ty and e.sile, the victims of persecution ; and the 
apostolic zeal with which tliey offered themselves 
to martyrdom must engage the favour and sym- 
pathy of ev'ery catholic breast. And sometimes, 
thunderingfronithe Vatican, they created,judgcd, 
and deposed the kings of the w orld : nor could the 
proudest Roman be disgraced by submitting to a 
, s S 
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CHAP, priest, whose feet were kissed, and whose stirrup 
was held by the successors of Charlemagne.^ 
Even the temporal interest of the city should have 
protected in peace and honour the residence of 
the popes ; from whence a vain and lazy people 
derived the greatest part of their subsistence and 
benefits ; I’iclies. The fixed revenue of the popes n as j)ro- 
bably impaired : many of the old patrimonial 
estates, both in Italy and the provinces, had been 
invaded by sacrilegious hands; nor could the 
loss be compensated l)y tbe claim, rather than the 
possession, of the more ample gifts of Pepin and 
his descendants. But the Vatican and capitol 
were nourished by the incessant and encreasing 
swarms of pilgrims and suppliants; the pale of 
Christianity was enlarged, and the pope and car- 
dinals were overwhelmed by the judgment of 
ecclesiastical and secular causes. A new juris- 
prudence had established in the Latin church 
the right and practice of appeals and, from the 
north and west, the bishops and abbots were 
invited or summoned to solicit, to complain, 
to accuse, or to justify, before the threshold of 

^ Sec Ducange, GIos... media; et infimae Latiiiitat. tom. vi, p. 364, 
365. Staffa. This homage ivas paid by kings to archbishops, and 
by vassals to their lords (Schmidt, tom. iii, p. 262) ; and it was the 
nicest policy of Rome to confound the marks of filial and of feudal 
subjection* 

* The appeals from all the churches to the Roman pontiff arc de- 
plored by the zeal of St. Bernard Ide Consideratione, 1. iii, tom. ii, p. 
431_4.42, edit. Mabillon, Veneu 1750) and the judgment of Fleury 
(Discoiirs sur I’Hist. Ecciesiastique, iv and vii). But the saint, wh» 
believeu in the false decretals, condemns only the abuse of these ap. 
^als ; the more enlightened historian investigates the origin, and re- 
jccts the pnnci£)Ies, of thio new jurisprudence. 
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the apostles. A rare prodigy is once recorded, chap. 

that two horses, belonging to the archbishops of 

Mentz and Cologne, repassed the Alps, yet laden 
with gold and silrer but it was soon understood, 
that the success, both of the pilgrims and clients, 
depended much less on the justice of their cause 
than on the value of their offering. The wealth 
and piety of these strangers were ostentatiously 
displayed ; and their expences, sacred or profane, 
circulated in various channels for the emolument 
of the Romans. 


Such powerful motives should have firmly inconstan- 
attached the voluntary and pious obedience ofpLstitlon. 
the Roman people to their spfritual and temporal 
father. But the operation of j)rejudice and in- 
terest is often disturbed by the sallies of ungo- 
vernable passion. The Indian who fells the tree, 
that he may gather the fruit,' and the Arab who 
plunders the caravans of commerce, are actuated 
by the same impulse of savage nature, which over- 
looks the future in the present, and relinquishes 
for momentary rapine the long and secure posses- 
sion of the most important blessings. And it was 
thus that the shrine of St. Peter Was profaned 
by the thoughtless Romans ; who pillaged the 
offerings, and wounded the pilgrims, without 


** Germanici .... siixnmarii non levatis sarcinis onusti nihilominus 
repatriant inviti. Nova les ! qiiando hactenus aurum Roma refiidit? 
Et nunc Romanornm consilio id u:>urpatum non credimus (Bernard 
de Consideratione, 1. iii» c. 3» p. The first words of the |Kissage 

are obscure, and probably corrupt. 

* Quand les sauvages de la Louisiane veulent avoir du fruit, ils cou- 
pent I’arbre au pied et cueillent le fruit. Voila le gouvernement des- 
potique (Esprit des Loix, !• v, c. 13) { and passion and ignorance are 
iUways despotic. 

, S 
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CHAP, computing the number and value of similar visits, 

' which they prevented by their inhospitable sa- 
crilege, Even the influence of superstition is 
fluctuating and precarious ; and the slave, whose 
reason is subdued, will often be delivered by his 
avarice or pride. A credulous devotion for the 
fables and oracles of the priesthood most power- 
fully acts on the mind of a barbarian ; yet such 
a mind is the least capable of preferring imagi- 
nation to sense, of sacrificing to a distant motive, 
to an invisible, perhaps an ideal, object, the ap- 
petites and interests of the present world. In the 
vigour of health and youth, his practice will per- 
petually contradict his belief; till the pressure of 
age, or sickness, or calamity, awakens his terrors, 
and compels him to satisl'y the double debt of 
piety and remorse. I have already observed, that 
the modern times of religious indifference are 
the most favourable to the peace and security of 
the clergy. Under the reign of superstition, they 
had much to hope from the ignorance, and much 
to fear from the violence, of mankind. The 
wealth, whose constant Increase must have ren- 
dered them the sole proprietors of the earth, was 
alternately bestcuveil Ijv the rej.entant father, and 
plundered by the rapacious son : their persons 
were adored or violated ; and the same idol, by 
the hands of the same votaries, was placed on the 
Sodltinn‘^0*' altar or trampled in thedust. In the feudal system 
Europe, arms were the title of distinction and 
* the measure of allegiance; and amidst their tu- 

mult, the still voice of law and reason was seldom 
heard or obeyed. The turbulent Romans dis- 
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dained the yoke, and insulted the impotence, of chap. 
their bishop nor would his education or cha- 
racter allow him to exercise, with decency or ef- 
fect, the power of the sword. The motives of 
his election and the frailties of his life were ex- 
posed to their familiar observation ; and proxi- 
mity must diminish the reverence, which his 
name and his decrees impressed on a barbarous 
world. Tliis difference has not escaped the no- 
tice of cur philosophic historian : “ Though the 
“ name and authority of the court of Rome were 
“ so terrible in the remote countries of Europe, 

“ which were sunk in profound ignorance, and 
“ were entirely unacquainted with its character 
“ and conduct, the pope was so little revered at 
“ home, that his inveterate eneriiies surrounded 
“ the gates of Rome itself, and even controlled 
“ his government in that city ; and the ambas- 
“ sadors, who, from a distant extremity of Eu- 
“ rope, carried to him the humble, or rather ab- 
“ ject, submissions of the greatest [lotentate of 
“ the age, found the utmost difficulty to make 
“ their way to him,, and to throw themselves at 
“ his feet.”* 

In a free conversation with his countryman Adrian iv» .J<ihn uf 
Salibbury dccu^es the a\arice of the pope and clergy : Pro\ incidi u:n 
deripiunt spoha, ac si thesaurus Crce&i htudeant reparare. .'^ed recte 
cum eis agit altissimus, quoniam et ipM aids et saepe tilissiir.ij. honii- 
nibus dati sunt in dircptionem (de Xugis Ciirialium, 1. \i» c. 24, 
p. 387). In the next page, he blames the ladhneos and jtiHdehty of 
the Romans, whom their bishops vainly strove ttj conciliate by j'ifts, 
instead of virtues. Ili» a pity that thii, miscellaneous writer has not 
given us less morality and erudition, and more pictures of himself 
and the times. 

’ Hume’s History of England, vol. i, p. 419. The same writer 
has given u?, from Fitz-Stephen, a singular act of cruelty perpetrated 

• ca 
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CHAP. 

LXIX. 

Successors 
of Gre- 
gory YII, 

A, o. I0b6- 
130S. 


Since the primitive times, the wealth of the 
popes was exposed to envy, their power to oppo- 
sition, and their persons to violence. But the 
long hostility of the mitre and the crown en- 
creased the numbers, and inflamed the passions, 
of their enemies. The deadly factions of the 
Guelphs and Ghibelines, so fatal to Italy, could 
never be embraced with truth or constancy by 
the Romans, the subjects and adversaries both 
of the hishop and emperor ; but their support 
was solicited by both parties ; and they alter- 
nately displayed in their banners the keys of St. 
Peter and the German eagle. Gregory the se- 
venth, who may be adored or detested as the 
founder of the papal monarchy, was driven from 
Rome, and died in exile at Salerno. Six-and- 
thirty of his successors,” till their retreat to A- 
vignon, maintained an unequal contest with the 
Romans : their age and dignity were often vio* 
lated ; and the churches, in the solemn rites of 
religion, were polluted with sedition and murder. 
A repetition" of such capricious brutality, with- 

on the dci^y hy GuoiiVcy, the lather of Henry u. “ When he was 
“ ina^tc!! of Norni.inth. ihc chapter of Soc^ prc&umed, without his 
con*-ent, to proceed to the election of a bishop : upon which he or- 
dered all of them, with the bishop elect, to be castrated, and made 
all their testicles l>e brought him in a platter.’* Of the pain and 
danger they might justly complain ; yet, since they had vowed chas- 
tity, he deprived them of a superfluous treasure, 

“ From Leo ix and Gregory vir, an authentic ^nd contemporary 
scries of the lives of the popes by the cardinal of Arntgon, Pandul- 
phus Pi'anu-J, Bernard Guido, Ac. is inserted in the Italian Histori- 
ans of Muiatori (torn, iii, p. i, p. 277-685), aini has been always be- 
fore my eyes. 

The datc-N of years in the margin may throughout this chapter 
understood as tacit references to the Annals oflMuratori, my ordi- 
nal y 
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out connection or design, would be tedious and 

disgusting ; and I shall content myself with some 

events of the twelfth century, which represent 
the state of the popes and the city. On Holy Paschai n, 
Thursday, while Paschal officiated before the al- 
tar, he was interrupted by the clamours of the 
multitude, who imperiously demanded the con- 
firmation of a favourite magistrate. His silence 
exasperated their fury : his pious refusal to 
mingle the affairs of earth and heaven was en- 
countered with menaces and oaths, that he should 
be the cause and the witness of the public ruin. 

During the festival of Easter, while the bishop 
and the clergy, barefoot and in procession, vi- 
sited the tombs of the martyrs, they were twice 
assaulted, at the bridge of St. Angelo, and before 
the capitol, with vollies of stones and darts. 

The houses of his adherents were levelled with 
the ground : Paschal escaped with difficulty and 
danger : he levied an army in the patrimony 
of St. Peter ; and his last days were embittered 
by suffering and inflicting the calamities of civil 
war. The scenes that followed the election of Oeiasius n. 
his successor, Gelasius the second, were still 
more scandalous to the church and city. Cen- 
cio Frangipani," a potent and fractious baron, 
burst into the assembly, furious and in arms : 


nary and excellent guide. He uses, and indeed quotes, with the free- 
dom of a master, hi.* great Collection of the Italian Historians, in 
2S volumes ; and as that treasure is in my library, I have thought it 
an amusement, if not a duty, to consult the originals. 

^ I cannot refrain from transcribing the high-caloured words of 
Pandulphus Pisanus (p,* 3Si) : Hoc audiens Inimicus pacis atqiie tur- 
bator jam fatus Centius Frajapane, more draconis immani'^simi sibi- 
lans, et ab imis pectoribua trahens longa suspiria, accinctus retro 
• gladio 
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CHAP, the cardinals were stripped, beaten, and trampled 
under foot ; and he seized, without pity or re- 
spect, the vicar of Christ by the throat. Gela- 
sius was dragged by his hair along the ground, 
buffeted with blows, wounded with spurs, and 
bound with an iron chain in the house of his 
brutal tyrant. An insurrection of the people 
delivered their bishop ; the rival families oppos- 
ed tlie violence of the Frangipani ; and Cencio, 
who sued for pardon, repented of the failure, 
rather than of the guilt, of his enterprise. Not 
many days had elapsed, when the pope was again 
assaulted at the altar. While his friends and 
enemies were engaged in a bloody contest, be 
escaped in his sacerdotal garments. In this un- 
worthy flight, which excited the compassion 
of the Roman matrons, his attendants were 
scattered or unhorsed ; and, in the fields behind 
the church of St. Peter, his successor was found 
alone and half-dead with fear and fatigue. — 
Shaking the dust from his feet, the apostle with- 
drew from a city in which his dignity was 
insulted and his person was endangered ; and 
the vanity of sacerdotal ambition is repealed in 
the involuntary confession, that one empe- 
ror was more tolerable than twenty .p These 

gladio sine more cucurrit, valvas ac fores confregit. Ecclesiam furi» 
bundus introiit, inde ciistode remote papam per gulam accepit, dis, 
traxit, pugnis calcibu.sque jjercussit, et tanqtiam brutum animal intra 
limeri eccicsicc acriter calcarihus cruenta\it ; et latro tantum doitiinum 
per capillo.^ ci brachia, JchU bono interim donniente, detraxit ad do- 
mum, usque dedii.xit, inibi catenabit ct inclusit. 

P Ego coram Ueo et ecclesia dico, si unquam po>s,ibile csset, mal- 
unum imperatorem quam tot dominos (Viu Gelas. n, p. 398). 
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examples might suffice ; but I cannot forget the chap. 
sufferings of two pontiffs of the same age, the 
second and third of the name of Imcius. The i.uciu^ u, 
former, as he ascended in battle-array to assault J 145. 
the capitol, was struck on the temple by a stone, 
and expired in a few days. The latter was se- Lucius m, 
verely wounded in the persons of his servants. 

In a civil commotion, several of his priests had 
been made prisoners ; and the inhuman Romans, 
reserving one as a guide for his bretliren, put out 
their eyes, crowned them with ludicrous mitres, 
mounted them on asses with their faces to tlie tail, 
and extorted an oath, that, in this wretched con- 
dition, they should offer themselves as a lesson to 
the head of the church. Hope or fear, lassitude or 
remorse, the characters of themen, andthecircum- 
stancesof the times, might sometimes obtain an in- 
tei'valof peace and obedience; and the pope was re- 
stored with joyful acclamations to the Latcran or 
Vatican, from whence he had been driven with 
threats and violence. But the root of mischief 
was deep and perennial ; and a momentary calm 
was preceded and followed by such tempests as 
had almost sunk the bark of St. Peter. Rome 
continually presented the aspect of wslt and dis- 
cord ; the churches and palaces Mere fortified 
and assaulted by the factions and families ; and, 
after giving peace to Europe, Calistus the sc-caiistus n, 
cond alone had resolution and power to pro- 
hibit the use of private arms in the metropolis. inncKLurtu, 
Among the nations who revered the apostolic ijij, 
throne, the tumults of Rome provoked a gene- 
ral indignation ; and, in a letter to his disciple 
Eugenius the third, St. Bernard, with the sharp- 
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CHAP. 

LXIX. 

Character 
of the Ro- 
inansby St 
Bernard* 


ness of his wit and zeal, has stigmatised the 
vices of the rebellious people.'’ “ Who is ig- 
“ norant,” says the monk of Clairvaux, “ of the 
” vanity and arrogance of the Romans ? a nation 
“ nursed in sedition, cruel, untractable, and scorn- 
“ ing to obey, unless they are too feeble to re- 
“ sist. When they promise to serve, they aspire 
“ to reign ; if they swear allegiance, they watch 
“ the opportunity of revolt ; yet they vent their 
“ discontent in loud clamours if your doors or 
your councils are shut against them. Dextrous 
*■' inmischief, they have neverlearnt the science of 
“ doing good. Odious to earth and heaven, im- 
“ j)ious to God, seditious among themselves, jea- 
“ lous of their neighbours, inhuman to strangers, 
“ they love no one, by no one are they beloved ; 
** and while they wish to inspire fear, they live in 
“ base and continual apprehension. They will 
** not submit ; they know how to govern ; faith- 
“ less to their superiors, intolerable to their equals, 
“ ungrateful to their benefactors, and alike im- 
“ prudent in their demands and their refusals. 
“ Lofty in promise, poor in execution: adulation 
“ and cahimny, perfidy, and treason, are the fami- 
“ liar arts of theii' policy.’" Surely this dark por- 
trait is not coloured by the pencil of Christian 
charity f yet the features, however harsh and 

Quid tarn notum seculis quatn protervia et cervicositas Roma- 
B'.Tum ? Gens insueta pact, tumultui assueta* gens ct in- 

tractabilis usque adhuc, subdi ne&cia, nisi cum non vaiet resi'^tere 
(de Considerat. L iv, c. 2, p, 441). The saint takes breath, and then 
begins again ; Hi, invisi terroj et c<£lo» utrique injecere maims, &c 
p. 4.t3). 

' As a Romna citi/en, Petrarch takes leave to observe, that Ber- 
nard, though a saint, wai a man ; that he might be provoked by re- 
sentment^ 
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Hgly, express a lively resemblance of the Romans chap. 
of the twelfth century.” lxix. 

The Jews had rejected the Christ when he ap- Political" 
peared among them in a plebeian character ; -"dSVo'r 
the Romans might plead their ignorance of hisBrscia, 
vicar when he assumed the pomp and pride of a*’ ’ 
temporal sovereign. In tlie busy age of the cru- 
sades, some sparks of curiosity and reason were re- 
kindled in the western world : the heresy of Bul- 
garia, the paulician sect, was successfully trans- 
planted into the soil of Italy and France; the 
Gnostic visions were mingled with the simplicity 
of the gospel ; and the enemies of the clergy re- 
conciled their passions with their conscience, the 
desire of freedom with the profession of piety.* 

The trumpet of Roman liberty was first sounded 
by Arnold of Brescia," whose promotion in the 
church was confined to the lowest rank, and who 
wore the monastic habitrather asagarb of poverty 


sentment, and possibly repent of his hasty pas.sion, &.c. (Memoiiea. sur 
la Vie de Petrarque, tom, i, p, 330), 

• Baronius, in his index to the twelfth volume of his Annals, has 
found a f^r and easy excuse. He makes two beads, of Bomani Ca* 
tholid and Sckismatici to the former be applie# all the good, to the 
latter all the evil, that is told of the city. 

‘ The heresies of the twelfth century may be found in iVtosheim 
(Institut. Hist. Eccics, p. 419-4^7), who entertain.s a favourable opi- 
nion of Arnold of Brescia. In the tenth volume I have de&rnbcd the 
sect of the paulicians, and followed their migration fioni Armenia to 
Thrace and Bulgaria, Italy and France. 

“ The original pictures of Arnold of Brescia are drawn by Otho 
bishop of Frismgen (* hron. 1. vii, c. 31, de gestls Fredcrici i, J. i, c. 
27, 1. ii, c. 21), and in the third book of the Ligurinus, a poem of 
Gunther^ who flourished a. d. 1200, in the monastery of Paris near 
Basil (Fabric. Bibliot. med. et inflmae iEtatis, tom. iii, p. 171, 

l?o). The long pa^ge that relate-' to Arnold is produced by Gut 1- 
Jiman (de Rebus Helveticis, 1. iii, c. 5, p. lOB}. 


3 
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CHAP, than as an uniform of obedience. His adversaries 

Lxix. deny the wit and elociuence which they 

severely felt : they confess with reluctance the 
specious purity of his morals ; and his errors were 
recommended to the public by a mixture of im- 
portant and beneficial truths. In his theological 
studies, he had been the disciple of the famous 
and unfortunate Abelard,* who was likewise in- 
volved in the suspicion of heresy : but the lover of 
Eloisa V. as of a soft and flexible nature ; and his 
ecclesiastic judges were edified and disarmed by the 
humility of his repentance. From this master, 
Arnold most probably inbibed some metaphysical 
definitions of the trinity, repugnant to the taste 
of the times : his ideas of baptism and the euchar- 
ist are loosely censured; but apolitical heresy was 
the source of his fame and misfortunes. He pre- 
sumed to quote the declaration of Christ, that his 
kingdom is not of this world : he boldly main- 
tained, that the sword and the sceptre were en- 
trusted to the civil magistrate ; that temporal ho- 
nours and possessions were lawfully vested in se- 
cular persons ; that the abbots, the bishops, and 
the pope himself, must renounce either their state 
or their salvation ; and that after the loss of their 
revenues, the voluntary tithes and oblations of 
the faithful would suffice, not indeed for luxury 
and avarice, but for a frugal life in the exercise 
of spiritual labours. During a short time, the 

* The wicked wit of Bavlewas amused in composing, with mucli 
levity and learning, the articles of Abe'laid, Foulquesy Heloiscy in his 
Dictionnaire Critique. The dispute of Abelard and St. Bernard, of 
scholastic and positive divinity, is well underitood by Mosheim (In- 
atitut. Hist. SCccles. p. 
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preacher was revered as a patriot; and the discon- chap. 
tent, or revolt, of Brescia against her bishop was 
the first fruits of his dangerous lessons. But the 
favour of the people is less permanent than the 
resentment of the priest ; and after the heresy of 
Arnold had been condemned by Innocent the se- 
cond,^ in the general council of the Lateran, the 
magistrates themselves were urged by prejudice 
and fear to execute the sentence of the church. 

Italy could no longer afford a refuge, and the dis- 
ciple of Abelard escaped beyond the Alps, till 
he found a safe and hospitable shelter in Zurich, 
now the first of the Swiss cantons. From a Bo- 
man station,^' a royal villa, a chapter of noble 
virgins, Zurich had gradually increased to a free 
and flourishing city ; where the appeals of the 
Milanese were sometimes tried by the imperial 
commissaries.® In an age less ripe for reforma- 
tion, the precursor of Zuinglius was heard with 
applause : a brave aud simple people imbibed and 

y ' Damnatus ab illo 

Pr®sule, qui numeros vetitum contingerc nostros 
Nomen ab mnocua ducit Ikudabile vita. 

We may applaud the dexterity, and cprrectness of Llgurious, wh» 
turns the unpoetical name of Innocent it into a comi>Iiment. 

* A Roman inscription of Static Turtcensis has been found at Zu* 
rich (d’Anville, Notice de I’ancienne Gaule, p. Oig-btt); but it is 
without sufficient >vavrant, that the city and canton have usurped, 
and even monopolised, the names of Tigurum and Pagus Tigurinus. 

•Guilliman (de Rebus Helveticis, 1. lii, c. 6, p. 106> recapitulates 
the donation (a. d. 833) of the emperor Lewis tlie pious to his daugfa* 
ter the abbess Hildegardus. Curtim nostram Turegum in ducatd 
Alamannis in pago Durgaugen«?i, with \i!la^s, woods, meadow^, 
waters, slav^, churches, Ac. a noble g ft, Charles the bold gave 
the jus monetae; the city was W'alled under Otho i; and the line of the 
bishop of Frigingen, 

Nobile Turegum multarum copia rertim, 
is repeated with pleasure by the antiquaries of Zurich; 

VCTL. XIL T 
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CHAP, long retained the colour of his opinions ; and his 
Lxix, merit, seduced the bishop of Constance, 

and even the pope’s legate, who forgot, for his 
sake, the interest of their master and their order. 
Their tardy zeal was quickened by the fierce ex- 
hortations of St. Bernard and the enemy of the 
church was driven, by persecution, to the despe- 
rate measure of erecting his standard in Rome 
itself, in the face of the successor of St. Peter. 
He exhorts Yet the courage of Arnold was not devoid of 
to^restOT^ discretion ; he was protected, and had perhaps 
the repub. Jjeen iiivitcd, by the nobles and people ; and in 
«. D. 1144-the service of freedom, his eloquence thundered 
over the seven hills. Blending in the same dis- 
course the texts of Livy and St. Paul, uniting the 
motives of gospel, and of classic, enthusiasm, he 
admonished the Romans, how strangely their pa- 
tience and the vices of the clergy had degenerated 
from the primitive limes of the church and the 
city. He exhorted them to assert the inalienable 
rights of men and Christians ; to restore the laws 
and magistrates of the republic ; to respect the 
name of the emperor ; but to confine their shep- 
herd to the spiritual government cf his flock.'" 
Nor could his sjiiritual government escape the 

KT *> Bernard, epistol. cxcv, cxc*i, tom. i, p. 187-190. Amidst his 
invectives he drops a precious acknowledgment, i}ui, utinam quam 
Sana? csset doctrinse quam distriette est vitae. He owns that Arnold 
would be a valuable acquisition for the church. 

He advised the Romans, 

Cunsilii'v arntisque sua modcramina suinma 
Aibitrio tractare suo : nil Juris in hac re 
PontiHci .summo, modicum concederg regi 
biiiidebat popiila. Sic laesa stultns utraqjc 
TMujestate, reum^cminoe se secerat auhe. 

X»r U the poetry of Gunther duFerent Iryiu liiw prose of Otho* 
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censure and controul of the reformer ; and the in- 

ferior clergy were taught, by his lessons, to resist^^ 

the cardinals, who had usurped a despotic com- 
mand over the twenty-eight regions or parishes of 
E-ome.^ The revolution was not accomplished 
without rapine and violence, the effusion of blood, 
and the demolition of houses ; the victorious fac- 
tion was enriched with the spoils of the clergy and 
the adverse nobles. Arnold of Brescia enjoyed, 
or deplored, the effects of his mission : his reign 
continued above ten years, while two popes. In- 
nocent the second and Anastasius the fourth, 
either trembled in the Vatican, or wandered as 
exiles in the adjacent cities. They were suc- 
ceeded by a more vigorous and fortunate pontiff, 

Adrian the fourth,' the only Englishman who 
has ascended the throne of St. Peter ; and whose 
merit emerged from the mean condition of a monk, 
and almost a beggar, in the monastery of St. Al- 
bans. On the first provocation, of a cardinal 
killed or wounded in the streets, he cast an in- 
terdict on the guilty people; and, from Christmas 
to Easter, Rome was deprived of the real or 
imaginary comforts of religious worship. The 
Romans had despised their temporal prince : 
they submitted, with grief and terror, to the 
censures of their spiritual father : their guilt was 
expiated by penance, and the banishment of the 

** See Baronius (a. d, 114S, Ko. 38, 39) from the Vatican mss. He 
loudly condemns Arnold (a. d. 114-1, No. 3) as the father cd* the poTi» 
tical heretics, whose influence then hurt him in France. 

• The English reader may consult the Biographia Britannica, Adrian 

; but our own writers have added nothing to the fame or merits of 
their countryman. 

. T 2 
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LXIX. 


His exccU' 
tion, 

4. n. 1155, 


THB DBCLINB AND FAIX 

seditiotts preacherwasthepriceof their absolution. 
But the revengeof Adrian was yet unsatisfied, and 
the apjpfoaching coronation of Frederic Barba- 
rossa was fatal to the bold reformer, who had of- 
fended, though not in an equal degree, the heads 
of the church and state. In their interview at 
Viterbo, the pope represented to the emperor the 
furious ungovernable spirit of the Romans ; the 
insults, the injuries, the fears, to which his person 
and his clergy were continually exposed; and 
the pernicious tendency of the heresy of Arnold, 
which must subvert the principles of civ'il, as well 
as ecclesiastical, subordination. Frederic was 
convinced by these arguments, or tempted by the 
desire of the imperial crown ; in tlie balance of 
ambition, tne innocviii'c or life of an individual is 
of sGiall account ; and their common enemy was 
sacrificed to a moment of political concord. After 
his retreat from Rome, Arnold had been jjroteet- 
ed by the viscounts ®f t}ampania, froaf whom be 
was extorted by the power of Csesar ; the prefect 
of the city pronounced his sentence ; the martyr 
-of freedom was burnt alive in the presence of a 
careless and iin!;Tateful pco})le ; and his ashes 
were cast into the Tyber, lest the heretics should 
collect and worship the relics of their master.^ 
The clergy triumphed in his death : with his 
ashes, his sect was dispersed ; his memory still 
lived in the minds of the Romans. From his 
school they had probably derived a new article of 

* Besides the historian and poet already quoted, the last adventures 
of Arnold are related by the biographer of Adrian lY. (Muratori, 
Script. Berum Ital. tom. iii, p. i, p. 441, 41^). 
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faith, that the metropolis of the catholic church chap. 

• • LXIX 

IS exempt from the penalties of excommunication 

and interdict. Ti^eir bishop® might argue, that 

the supreme jurisdiction, which they exercised 

over kinga and nations, more especially embraced 

the city and diocese of the prince of the apostles. 

But they preached to the winds, and the same 

principle that weakened the effect, must temper 

the abuse, of the thunders of the Vatican. 

The love of ancient freedom has enccui aged a Restore- 
belief, that as early as the tenth century, in their‘|^^at’^‘''** 
first struggles against the Saxon Othos, the com-*- 
mon wealth was vindicated and restored by tlie se- 
nate and peo[ile of Rome ; that two consuls were 
annually elected among the nobles, and that ten 
or twelve plebeian magistrates revived the name 
and office of the tribunes of the commons.® But 
this venerable structuredisappears before the light 
of criticism. In the darkness of tlie middle ages, 
the ap[)ellations of senators, of consuls, of the 
sons of consuls, may sometimes be discovered.'' 


s Ducaage (GlosSk Ldtinitatis mcdice et i£tatis, Dect)(ckor>«s» 

tom. ii, p. 126) £iv«s me a qtioUtum rri>ai HJoadus (Uecad^di* ii/ • 
Duo consuiei nobilUate quotannis q>.ii ad vetu»tum con 

sulum exemplar cumms rerum pra^et^sent. .^iid ir Sijj^nius (do 
llegno Italia, 1. vi, opp, tom. ii, p. 400) 1 read of the ct»npuis and 
tribunes of the tenth century. Bolh iiJondu.s, ami even 
too freely citjued the classic method of supplying, I'tom reason or 
fancy, the deficiency of record*^ 

** In the panegyric of Berengarios (Muratori, Script, ^er. Itai tom. 
ii, p. i, p. 40d) a Roman is n>entioncd as consulU natus in -the begin- 
ning of the tenth century. Mtiratori idi^sert. v) discovers, in the 
years 952 and 956, Gralianus in Dei nomine consul et dttX« Georgius 
consul et dux; and in 1015, Romanus, brother a( Gregory vm, 
proudly, but vagiKly, stiles himself ^nsul et dux et omnium Roma* 
norum bcn^J'.or. 

T 3 
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CHAP. They were bestowed by the emperors, or assumed 

LXix. , most powerful citizens, to denote their 

rank, their honours" and perhaps the claim of a 
pure and patrician descent ; but they float on the 
surface, without a series or a substance; the titles 
of men, not the orders of government and it is 
only from the year of Christ one thousand one 
hundred and forty-four, that the establishment of 
the senate is dated, as a glorious era, in the acts 
of the city, A new constitution was hastily 
framed by private ambition, or popular enthu- 
siasm; nor could Rome, in the twelfth century, 
produce an antiquary to explain, or a legislator to 
restore, the harmony and proportions of the an- 
cient model. The assem.bly of a free, of an armed, 
people will ever speak in loud and weighty accla- 
mations. But the regular distribution of the 
thirty-five tribes, the nice balance of the wealth 
and numbers of the centuries, the debates of the 
adverse orators, and the slow operation of votes 
and ballots, could not easily be adapted by a blind 

" As kte as the tenth century, the Greek emperors confeired on the 
dukes of*Veni('e, Naples, Amalphi, Ac. the title of vTarest or consuls 
(sec Chron. Sagornini, passim); and the successors of Charlemagne 
would not abdicate any of their pierogative. But, in general, the 
names of consul and senator^ vhich may be found among the Frenck 
and Germans, signify no more than count and lord (SigneuTf Ducange, 
Glossar.). The moakish writers are often ambitious of fine classic 
words. 

* The most constitutional form is a diploma of Otho in (a. 
99S), Consuhbus senatiis populique Romani ; but the aci m, r / :y 
cpurii us. At the coronation of Henry i, a d. • it 

Dithmar (apud Muraton, dissert, xxiii) deM.riS.^is hip^ 
dmdecim vallatum, quorum sex las? 1-n .5 .iK. . 
cedel ant cum baculU. The senaU . ^.^cof 

Btrengarius (p. 406), 
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multitude, ignorant of the arts, and insensible of 
the benefits, of legal government. It v/as pro- 
posed by Arnold to revive and discriminate the 
equestrian order ; but what could be the motive 
or measure of such distinction ?' The pecuniary 
qualification of the knights must have been re- 
duced to the poverty of. the times: those times 
no longer required tlieir civil functions of judges 
and farmers of the revenue ; and their primitive 
duty, their military service on horseback, was 
more nobly supplied by feudal tenures and the 
spirit of chivalrj’. The jurisprudence' of the re- 
public was useless and unknown : the nations 
and families of Italy who lived under the Roman 
and barbaric laws were insensibly mingled in a 
common mass ; and some faint tradition, some 
imperfect fragments, preserved tlie memory of 
the code and pandects of Justinian. With their 
liberty the Romans might doubtless have restor- 
ed the appellation and office of consuls ; had tliey 
not disdained a title so promiscuously adopted 
in the Italian cities, that it has finally settled on 
the humble station of the agents of commerce 
in a foreign land. But the rights of the tri- 
bunes, the formidable word that arrested the 
public counsels, suppose or must produce a legi- 
timate democracy. The old patricians were the 
subjects, the modern barons the tyrants, of the 
state ; nor would the enemies of peace and order. 


* In ancient Rome, the equestrian order was not ranked with the 
senate and people as a third branch of the republic til! the consulship 
-dj Cicero, who assumes the merit of the establishment (Plin. Hist, 
U If, wxiii, Beaufort Republique Romaine* tom- i» p. 14 
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LXIX. 


The Capi- 
tol. 


who insulted the vicar of Christ, have long re- 
spected the unarmed sanctity of a plebeian ma- 
gistrate.™ • 

In the revolution of the twelfth century, which 
gave a new existence and era to Rome, we may 
observe the real andimportant events that marked 
or confirmed her political independence, i. The 
Capitoline hill, one of her seven eminences," is 
about four hundred yards in length, and two 
hundred in breadth. A flight of an hundred steps 
led to the summit of the Tarpeian rock ; and far 
steeper was the ascent before the declivities had 
been smoothed, and the precipices filled by the 
ruins of fallen edifices. From the earliest ages, 
the Capitol had been used as a temple in peace, 
a fortress in war : after the loss of the city, 
it maintained a siege against the victorious 
Gaul, and the sanctuary of empire was occu- 
pied, assaulted, and burnt, in the civil wars of 
Vitellius and Vespasian.* The temples of Ju- 

** The republican plan of Arnold of Brescia is thus stated by Gua» 
tber : 

Quin etiam titulos urbjs renovare vetustos ; 

Nomine plebio secerncie nomen equestre. 

Jura tfibunorum, sanctum reparare scnatumt 
Et senio tcssas mutasque reponere leges. 

Lapsa ruinosiSy et adhuc pi.-ndentia muris 
Reddere primaevo Capitolia prisca nitori. 

But of these reformations, some were no more than ideas, others no 
more than words. 

" After many disputes among the antiquaries of Rome, it seems 
determined, that the summit of the Capitoline hill next theiiveris 
strictly the Mons Tarpius, the Arx ; and that on the other summit, 
the church and convent of Araceli, the barefoot friars of St, Francis, 
occupy the temple of Jupiter (Nardini, Roma Antica, 1. v, c. 11-16)* 

^ Tacit. Hist, iii, 69, 70. 
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piter and his kindred deities had crumbled into chap. 
dust ; their place was supplied by monasteries and 
houses ; and the solid walls, the long and she ! r- 
ing porticoes, were decayed or ruined by the 
lapse of time. It was the first act of the Romans, 
an act of freedom, to restore the s. rength, thougii 
not the beauty, of the capital ; to fortify the seat 
of their arms and counsels ; and as often as they 
ascended the hill, the coldest minds must have 
glowed with the remembrance of their ancestors. 

II. The first Caesars had been invested with theThccois. 
exclusive coinage of the gold and silver ; to the 
senate they abandoned the baser metal of bronze 
or copper.*" The emblems and legends were in- 
scribed on a more ample field by the genius of 
flattery ; and the prince w’as relieved from the 
care of celebrating bis own virtues. The successors 
of Diocletian despised even the flattery of the se- 
nate: their royal officers at Rome, and in the pro- 
vinces, assumed the sole direction of the mint ; 
and the same prerogative was inherited by the 
Gothic kings of Italy, and the long series of the 
Greek, the French, and the German dynasties. 

After an abdication of eight hundred years, the 
Roman senate asserted this honourable and lucra- 
tive privilege ; which was tacitly renounced by 
the popes, from Paschal the second to the esta- 
blishment of their residence beyond the Alps. 


f This partition of the noble and baser metals between the emperor 
and senate most however be adopted, not as a positive fact, but as the 
probable opiniem of the best antiquaries (see the science des Medailles 
of the Fere Joubert, tom. ii, p. 208-.2U, ifi the i mp r ove d and scarce 
edition of the Baron de la Bastis). 
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CHAP. ®0Tne of these republican coins of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries are shewn in the cabinets of 
the curious. On one of these, a gold medal, 
Christ is depictured holding in his left hand a 
book with this inscription : “ The vow of the 
“ Roman senate and people : Rome the 
“ CAPITAL OF THE WORLD',” QD the reverse, St. 
Peter delivering a banner to a kneeling senator 
in. his cap and gown, with the name and arms 
The prefect of his family impressed on his shield.'* With 
of the city, empire, the prefect of the city had declined to 
a municipal officer; yet he still exercised in his last 
appeal the civil and criminal jurisdiction ; and a 
drawn sword, which he received from the suc- 
cessors of Otho, was the mode of his investiture 
and the emblems of his functions.'' The dignity 
was confined to the noble families of Rome : the 
choice of the people was ratified by the pope ; 
bnt a triple oath of fidelity must have often em- 
barrassed the prefect in the conflict of adverse 

’ In his tiventy-seventh dissertation on the Antiquities of Italy 
(tom. ii, p. Muratori exhibits a series of the senatorian 

coin., nbnh bore the obscure names of nffortiati, infortiati, proit- 
lini, jr.ifa'-ni. D. inn- tlii-i period .til the popes, nitlimit exceptina 
Boniface >iiJ, ab^la)nc[^ fioin the n-lit of coining, which was resumed 
by his successor Benedict .\i, and regulariy exercised in the court of 
Avignon. 

* A German historian, Gerard of Reicherspeg (in Baluz. Jlisceli. 
tom. V, p. 64, apud Schmidt, Hist, des AUemands, tom. iii, p. 26o), 
thus describes the constitution of Rome in the eleventh century : 
Giandiori urbis et orbis negofia spectant ad Romanum pontilicciu 
itcinquc ad Romanum imperatorem ; sivi Ulius vicariiim urbis pra;. 
foctuni, qui de sua dignitate respicit utrumque, videlicet dominum 
papam cui lacit hominum, et dominum imperatorum a quo accipit 
Eu® potestatis insigne, scilicet gladium exertum. 
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duties.’ A servant, in whom they possessed hlit a chap, 
third share, was dismissed by the independent ^ ' 
Romans : in his place they elected a patrician ; but 
this title, which Charlemagne had not disdained, 
was too lofty for a citizen or a subject ; and, after 
the first fervour of rebellion, they consented with- 
out reluctance to tiie restoration of the prefect. 

About fifty years after this event. Innocent the 
third, the most ambitious, or at least the most 
fortunate, of the pontiffs, delivered the Romans 
and himself from this badge of foreign dominion ; 
he invested the prefect with a banner instead of a 
sword, and absolved him from all dependence of 
oaths or service to the German emperors.* In 
his place an ecclesiastic, a present or future car- 
dinal, was named by the pope to the civil govern- 
ment of Rome ; but his jurisdiction has been re- 
duced to a narrow compass ; and in the days of 
freedom, the right or exercise w’as derived from 
the senate and people, iv. After the revival 

, yn T .'inti choice 

the senate, the conscript fathers (ii 1 may use of the ic- 
the expression) were invested with the legislative 
and executive’ power ; but their views seldom 

• The words of a contemporary writer (Fandulpb. Pisaa. in Vit, 

Paschal u, p. 357, 358) describe the election and oath of the prefect 
in Ills, inconsultis patribus .... loca pi aefoctoria. . . , l.audc'. jirse- 
fectona? .... commitorum applausum .... jnraturum populo in am- 
bonem siiblevant . . . , confirmari euin in urbe pralcctum petunt. 

* Uibis pr$fectum ad ligiam fidelitatcm recepit, et per mantum 
quod illi donavit de pi^efectura eum publice imestivit, qui usque ad 
id tempus juramento fidelitatis imperaton fuit obiigatus et ab eo prac- 
fecturfiB tenuit honorem (Gesta Innocent ur, in Muiatori, tom. iil, 
p. i, p. 4S7.) 

^ See Otho Prising. Cfaron. vii, 31, de Gest. Frederic i, I- i, c. 27. 
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CHAP, reach^ beyond the present day ; and that day 
was most frequently disturbed by violence and 
tumult. In its utmost plenitude, the order or 
assembly consisted of fifty -six senators,* the most 
eminent of whom were distinguislied by the title 
of counsellors : they were nominated, perhaps 
annually, by the people ; and a previous choice 
of their electors, ten persons in each region, or 
parish, might afford a basis for a free and per- 
manent constitution. The popes, who in this 
tempest submitted rather to bend than to break, 
confirmed, by treaty, the establishment and pri- 
vileges of the senate, and expected from time, 
peace, and religion, the restoration of their go- 
vernment. Tlie motives of public and private 
interest might sometimes draw from the Romans 
an occasional and temporary sacrifice of their 
claims ; and they renewed their oath of allegiance 
to the successor of St. Peter and Constantine, the 
lawful head of the church and the republic.^ 

* Our countryman, Roger Hoveden, speaks of the single senator^ 
•f tlic Capvzzi family, &.c. quorum temporibus melius regebatur Ro- 
ma quam nunc (%. u.ll94) cst temporibus Ivi senatorum (Ducange, 
das'., tom. vi, p. 191, Senatores). 

y Muiaton (divsert. xlii, tom. iii, p. 785-788) has published an 
original treaty ; Concordia inter D. nostrum papam Clementem iii, 
et senatorcs populi Romani super rcgalibus et aJiis dignitatibus urbis» 
&.C. anno 44® senatus. The senate speaks, and speaks with autho- 
rity : Redimus ad prstens • « • • habebimus «... dabitis presby- 
teria . . . . jurabimus pacem et fidelitatem, &c. A chartula de Te- 
nementis Tusculani, dated in the forty-seventh year of the same era, 
and confirmed decrcta amplissimi ordinis senatus, acclamatione P. R. 
pul.nco Capitoiio consistentis. It is there we find the ditTerence of se- 
natore^- c.-nsiiiarii and simple senators (Muratori, ^dissert, xlii, tom. iii, 
p. 787-789>. 
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The union and vigour of a public council was chap. 
dissolved in a lawless city ; and the Romans soon lxix. 
adopted a more strong and simple mode of admi- Tjie om^ 
nistration. They condensed the name and au- 
thority of the senate in a single magistrate, or 
two colleagues; and, as they were changed at the 
end of a year, or of six months, the greatness of 
the trust was compensated by the shortness of the 
term. But in this transient reign, the senators 
of Rome indulged their avarice and ambition ; 
their justice was perverted by the interest of their 
family and faction ; and as they punished only 
their enemies, they were obeyed only by their 
adherents. Anarchy, no longer tempered by the 
pastoral care of their liishop, admonisiied the Ro- 
mans that they were incapable of goveiTiing them- 
selves ; and they sought abroad those blessings 
which they were hopeless of finding at home. In 
the same age, and from the same motives, most 
of the Italian repulilics were prompted to em- 
brace a measure, which, however strange it may 
seem, was adapted to their situation, and pro- 
ductive of the most salutary effects.* They 
chose, in some foreign but friendly city, an im- 
partial magistrate of noble birth and unblemisli- 
ed character, a soldier and a statesman, recom- 
mended bv the voice of fame and his countrv, to 
whom they delegated, for a time, the sujireme 
administration of peace and war. The compact 


* Muratori (dissert, xlv, tom. iv, p. 64-92) has fully explained 
this mode of gorernment ; and the Ocului J^astoraJU, which he has 
given at*the end, is a treatise or sermon on the duties of these foreign 
magistrates. 
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CHAP, between the governor and the governed was seal- 
Lxix. oaths and subscriptions; and the duration 

of his power, tlie measure of his stipend, the 
nature of their mutual obligations, were defined 
with scrupulous precision. They swore to obey 
him as their lawful superior; he pledged his 
faith to unite the indifference of a stranger w ith 
the zeal of a patriot. At his choice, four or six 
knights and civilians, his assessors in arms and 
justice, attended the podesfa,^ who maintained, 
at his own expence, a decent retinue of servants 
and horses ; his w'ife, his son, his brother, who 
might bias the affections of the judge, w ere left 
behind ; during the exercise of his office, he was 
not permitted to purchase land, to contract an 
alliance, or even to accept an invitation in the 
house of a citizen ; nor could he honourably 
depart till he had Satisfied the complaints that 
might be urged against his government. 

Branea- It was thus, about the middle of the thirteenth 
4. D. 1252- century, that the Romans called from Bologna 
32 a 8 . tfip senator Brancaleone,’' whose fame and merit 
have i)een rescued from oblivion by the pen of an 
Tngli.sh historian. A just anxiety for his repu- 
tation, a clear foresight of the difficulties of the 


* In the Latin writerSv at Icas^t of the silver age^ the title of 
iestM was transferred from the office to the magistrate. 

Hujus qui trahitur prsetextam sumere mavis ; 

An Fidenaruitr Gabionimque ease j^otestas. 

(Juvenal, Satir. x, 99). 

^ See the life and, death of Brancaleone, in the Historia Major of 
Matthew Paris, p. 741, 7J7, 793, 797, 799, 810, 833, 833, 836, 
840. The muMtuue of pilgiimsand suitors ronnected Eome and 
St.Alban’- ; and tne re.sentmcnt of the English clergy prompted them 
to rejoice whenever the were humbled and oppressed. 


o 
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task, had engaged him to refuse the honour of chap. 
their choice; the statutes of Rome were suspend- 
ed, and his office prolonged to the term of three 
years. By the guilty and licentious he was accused 
as cruel; by the clergy he was suspected as partial; 
but the friends of peace and order applauded the 
firm and upright magistrate by whom those bless- 
ings were restored ; no criminals were so power- 
ful as to brave, so obscure as to elude, the justice 
of the senator. By his sentence, two nobles of the 
Annibaldi family were executed on a gibbet ; and 
he inexorably demolished, in the city and neigh- 
bourhood, one hundred and fdrty towers, the 
strong shelters of rapine and mischief. The bishop, 
as a simple bishop, was compelled to reside in his 
diocese ; and the standard of Brancaleone was 
displayed in the field with terror and effect. His 
services were repaid by the ingratitude of a people 
unworthy of tiio happiness whicli they enjoyed. 

By the public robbers, wiiom he had provoked 
for their sake, the Romans were excited to depose 
and imprison their benefactor ; nor would iiis life 
have been spared, if Bologna had not posses-td 
a pledge for his safety. Before his departure, t oe 
prudent senator had required the exchange of 
thirty hostages of the noblest families of Rome ; 
on the news of his danger, and at the prayer of his 
wife, they were more strictly guarded ; and Bo- 
logna, in the cause of honour, sustained the thun- 
ders of a papal interdict. This generous resist- 
ance allowed the Romans to compare the present 
with the past ; and Brancaleone was conducted 
from the prison to the capitol amidst the accla- 
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CHAP, matioas of a repentant people. Tbe remainder 
Lxix. ^ government was firm and fortnnate ; and 
as soon as envy was appeased by death* his head, 
enclosed in a precious vase, was deposited on a 
lofty column of marble.® 

Charles of The impotence of reason and virtue recom- 
fcT 1265- mended in Italy a none effectual choice ; instead 
of a private citizen, to whom they yielded a 
voluntarv and precarious obedience, the Romans 
elected for their senator some prince df independ- 
ent power, who could defend them from their 
enemies and themselves. Charles of Anjou and 
Provence, tbe most ambitious and warlike mo- 
narch of the age, accepted at the same time the 
kingdom of Naples from the pope, and the of- 
fice of senator from the Roman people.'^ As he 
passed through the city, in his road to victory, he 
received their oatli of allegiance, lodged in tbe 
Latenm palace, and soMothed in a short visit the 
hardb features of his despotic character. Yet even 
Charles was exposed to the inconstancy of tbe 
people, who saluted with the same acclamations 

* Matthew Paris thus ends his account : Caput tero* ipsius Bran- 
caleonU in vas-e pretioso siipci marmorcani columnam collocatum, ir 
tignum sui valoris et probitatis reliqaias, supersticiose mmif 
ct petapoee ausUiierunU Fucrat euim superborum poteotum et ma* 
lefactorum urbis malleuh et ex^tirpator* et populi protector ct defen- 
for, veritatls et justitise imitator et amator (p. 840). A biographer 
ef lonooeat ir XMuratan, Senpt. tom. iii, p. i* p- ^83) draws a 
less favourabie portrait of tbt» Ghibelline senator. 

* The election of Charfes of A^jou to tbe oftce of perpetual sena« 
tor of Rome i% mentioned by the historians in the eighth volume of 
tbe collection of Muratori« by Nicholas de Jamsiila (p. 59:^), the monk 
•f Padua <p. 724), Sabas Malaspina U, c. 9, p. 808), and Ricor* 
dano Sfalespini (c. 177, p. 999 \ 
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the passages of his rival, the unfortunate Con- chap- 
radin ; and a powerful avenger, who reigned in ’ ' 

the capitol, alarmed the fears and jealousy of the 
popes. The absolute term of his life was super- 
seded by a renewal every third year ; and the 
enmity of Nicholas the third obliged the Sicilian 
king to abdicate the government of Rome. In 
his bvdl, a perpetual law, the imperious pontiff 
asserts the truth, validity, and use, of the dona- 
tion of Constantine, not less essential to the peace 
of the city than to the independence of the 
church ; establishes the annual election of the 
senator ; and formally disqualifies all emperors, 
kings, princes, and persons of an eminent and 
conspicuous rank.® This prohibitory clause was Pope Mar-! 
repealed in his own behalf by Martin the fourth, 
who humbly solicited the suffrage of the Romans. 

In the presence, and by the authority, of the 
people, two electors conferred, not on the pope, 
but on the noble and faithful Martin, the dignity 
of senator, and the supreme administration of the 
reupblic,*^ to hold during his natural life, and to 
exercise at pleasure by himself or his deputies. 

About fifty years afterwards, the same title was 
granted to the emperor Lewis of Bavaria ; and roi i.ewis 
the liberty of Rome was acknowledged by her 1328.’ 


^ The high-sounding bull of Nicholas m, which fourd> his tempo- 
ral sovereignty on the donation of Constantine, i-: still evt.int ; and 
as it has been inserted by Boniface v[ii in the Se.rte of the Decretalst 
it must be received by the catholics^ or at least by the papists, as a 
sacred and perpetual law. 

^ I am indebted to Fleury (Hist. I'ccles. tom. xviii, p. 306) for an 
extract of this Roman act, which he has taken from the Ecclesja‘'ticai 
Annals of Odericus Raynaldus, a. d. ISSl^ No. 1-1, 15. 
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CHAP, two sovereigns, who accepted a municipal office 
^Lxix. government of their own metropolis. 

Addresses In the first moiueiits of rebellion, when Ar- 
the of Brcscia had inflamed their minds a- 

lors. gainst the church, the Romans artfully labour- 
ed to conciliate the favour of the empire, and 
to recommend their merit and services in the 
Conrad ni, causc of Csesat. The style of their ambassadors 
a. D. 1141 . Conrad the third and Frederic the first is 
a mixture of flattery and pride, the tradition 
and the ignorance of their own history.® Af- 
ter some complaint of his silence and neglect, 
they exhort the former of these princes to pass 
the Alps, and assume from their hands the im- 
perial crown. “ We beseech your majesty, not 
“ to disdain the humility of your sons and vas- 
“ sals, not to listen to the accusations of our 
common enemies, who calumniate the senate as 
“ hostile to your throne, who sow the seeds of 
“ discord, that they may reap the harvest of 
“ destruction. The pope and the Sicilian are 
“ united in an impious league to oppose mr li- 
berty and //o«r coronation. With the bless- 
•• ing of (hjil, our zeal and courage has hither- 
“ to defeated their attempts. Of their power- 
“ ful and factious adherents, more especially 
“ the Frangipani, we have taken by assault 
“ the houses and turrets : some of these are 

* Thc-e letters and speeches are preserved by Otho bishop of Fri- 
siiiiicn (Fabric. Bibliot. Lat. nied. et infim. tom. v, p. 186, 1S7), pei- 
haps tlie nob]e.>t of hivtorians : he was son of Leopold marquis 
of Austria ; iin: mother, Aenes, was daughter of the emperor Henry 
IV, and he wa^ half bn-thcr and uncle to Conrad m, and Frederic i. 
He has left, in '•even books, a ( hionicle of the Times ; in two, the 
Ge&t.a htedeiici ■, the last of 'whiCh IS iiiierted in the si^th volume of 
Aluxaturi's hxstonaus- 
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*' occupied by our troops, and some are levelled chap. 

“ with the ground. The Milvian bridge, which 
“ they had broken, is restored and fortified for 
“ your safe passage ; and your army may enter 
“ the city without being annoyed from the castle 
“ of St. Angelo. All tliat %ve have done, and all 
“ that we design, is for your honour and service, 

“ in the loyal hope, that you will speedily appeal" 

'• in person, to vindicate those rights which have 
“ been invaded by the clergy, to revive the dig- 
“ nity of the empire, and to surpass the fame and 
“ glory of your predecessors. May you fix your 
“ residence in Rome, the capital of the world ; 

“ give laws to Italy and the Teutonic kingdom ; 

“ and imitate the example of Constantine and 
“ Justinian,'“ who, by the vigour of the senate 
“ and people, obtained the sceptre of the earth.”* 

But these splendid and fallacious wishes were 
not cherished liy Conrad the Franconian, whose 
eyes were fixed on the Holy land, and who died 
w ithout visiting Rome soon after his return from 
the Holy land. 

His nephew and successor, Frederic Barbarossa, Frederic )r, 
was more ambitious of the imperial crown; nor*"”"*^^*" 
had any of the successors of Otho acquired such 
absolute sway over the kingdom of Italy. Sur- 
rounded by his ecclesiastical and secular princes, 
he gave audience in his camp at Sutri to the am- 
bassadors of Rome, who thus addressed him in a 

** We desire (said the ignorant Romani) to restore the empiie irt 
«um statum, quo fuit tempore Conitantini ct Juxtiniani, qui totiyr 
orbem vigore senatus el populi Romani suis tenuere manibus* 

’ Otho FrHing. de Gestis FrCdenci i, 1* i, c. p. 
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free and florid oration : “ Incline your ear to tlie 
“ queen of cities ; approach Avith a peaceful and 
“ friendly mind the precincts of Rome, which 
“ has cast away the yoke of the clergy, and is 
“ impatient to croAvn her legitimate emperor. 
“ Under your auspicious influence, may the pri- 
mitive times be restored. Assert the prero- 
“ rogatives of the eternal city, and reduce under 
“ her monarchy the insolence of the world. You 
“ are not ignorant, that, in former ages, by the 
“ wisdom of the senate, by the valour and disci- 
“ pline of tlie equestrian order, she extended her 
“ victorious ainns to the East and West, beyond 
*•' the Alps, ami over the islands of the ocean. 
“ By our sins, in th.e absence of our princes, 
“ the noble institution of tlie senate has sunk in 
“ oblivion ; and with our prudence, our strength 
“ has likewise decreased. We have revived the 
senate and the equestrian order : the counsels 
“ of the one, the arms of the other, will be de- 
“ voted to your person and the >ervnce of the 
empire. Do vnu not Isoartbe language of the 
'• Ror.ian inairni, ’V'-- 1 were a gn-.-st, I have 
adojite.l \ m a- a : a rran.^-a'oinc stran- 

gcr, i have i tcclod lornjv sovereign and 
given you mvse't and all that is mine. Your 
first and most sacred duty is to swear and 
‘‘ subscribe that you will shed your blood lor 
“ tho republic ; that you will maintain in jKace 
and pi't.n e the laws of the city and the charters 
“ of your predecessors; and that you will reuard 

H#spe->, e,.' . 1 1..2 i icT, Auitna Ov Traiea^i'Inii; partibus i 
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" with five thousand pounds of silver, tlie faithful chap. 

senators who shall proclaim your titles in tlie 
“ Capitol. With the name, assume the character, 

“ of Augustus.” The flowers of Latin rhetoric 
w ere not yet exhausted ; but Frederic, impatient 
of their vanity, interrupted the orators in tiie high 
tone of royalty and concpiest. “ Famous indeed 
“ have been the fortitude and w isdom of the 
“ ancient Romans ; hut your speech is not sea- 
“ soned with wisdom, and I coiiKl w ish that 
“ fortitude were conspicuous in your actions. 

“ Like all sublunary things, Rome has felt the vi- 
“ cissitudes of time and fortune. Your noblest 
families tvere translated to the East, to the 
*■ royal city of Constantine ; and tlie remains of 
“ your strength and freedom have long since 
“ been exhausted by the Greeks and Franks. 

“ Are you desirou.s of beholding the ancient glory 
“ of Rome, the gravity of the senate, the spirit 
“ of the knights, the discipline of the caiu'), the 
“ valour of the legions ? you will find them in 
“ the German republic. It is not cnijiire, naked 
and alone ; tiie ornaments and virtues of em- 
” jure have likewise migrated beyond the Aljts 
ti) a more deserving jieople.' They will be eni- 
[iluved in your defence, but tbe^’ claim year 
obedience. You pretend that myscif or my 
“ predecessors have been uivited by the Romans : 

“ you mistake the won! ; tliey w ere not invited ; 

“ they were iniplnretl. From its foreign and 

* Xon ces&it nobi>* nudum iniptrium, \iitute sua amictnm terut, 
oujdmenta sua secum traxit. Pcnc-* nos aunt con'sules tui, Alc. Tjcviu 
or Li%yu'i'iid not have rejected thej»e images, the eK#mu '-!fc of 
bora aivl educated in the Hercynian forest, 

% ir 3 
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CHAP. “ domestic tyrants, the city was rescued by 
Lxix. Charlemagne and Otho, whose ashes repose in 
“ our country ; and their dominion was the price 
“ of your deliverance. Under that dominion 
“ your ancestors lived and died. I claim by the 
“ right of inheritance and possession, and who 
“ shall dare to extort you from my hands ? Is the 
hand of the Franks” and Germans enfeebled 
“ by age ? Am I vanquished ? Am I a captive ? 
“ Am I not encompassed with the banners of a 
“ potent and invincible army ? You impose con- 
“ ditions on your^master; you require oaths: if 
" the conditions are just, an oath is superfluous ; 
“ if unjust, it is criminal. Can you doubt my 
“ equity ? It is extended to the meanest of my 
subjects. AFill not my sword be unsheathed in 
“ the defence of the capitol ? By that sword the 
“ northern kingdom of Denmark has been re- 
“ stored to the Roman empire. You prescribe 
“ the measure and the objects of my bounty, 
“ which flows in a copious but a voluntary stream. 
“ All will lic given to patient merit; all will be 
“ denied to rude imj)ortunity.”" Neither the 
emp( ror nor the senate could maintain these lofty 
pretensions of dominion and liberty. United 
with the pope, and suspicious of the Romans, 
Frederic continued his march to the \ atican : 
his coronation was disturbed by a sally from the 

” Othn of Fi-i-:nt'cn, -nho surely understood the language of the 
fourt and diot of C.ernuuiy, speaks of the Franks in the twelfth cen- 
tury as the rei.r-,ing nation (Proceres Franci, equites Frauci, manus 
.Francoru'ti) : he adds, however, the epithet of Tentuniri. 

” Otho Frisiiig, de Cestis Frederici r, J. ii, c. 22, p. 720-723. 
Tlip.c original and .in' hentic acts I have tiaiislated and abrklgcd with 
froedom, vet w ithpldcnn 
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eapitol ; and if the numbers and valour of the chap. 
Germans prevailed in the bloody conflict, he 
could not safely encamp in the presence of a city 
of which he styled himself the sovereign. About 
twelve years afterwards, he besieged Rome, to 
seht an antipope in the chair of St. Peter ; and 
twelve Pisan gallies were introduced into the 
Tyber ; but the senate and people were saved by 
tlie arts of negociation and tlie progress of disease; 
nor did Frederic or his successors reiterate the 
hostile attempt. Their laborious reigns were ex- 
ercised by the popes, the crusades, and the inde- 
pendence of Lombardy and Germany ; they court- 
ed the alliance of tlie Romans ; and Frederic the 
second ofl'cred in the eapitol the great standard, 
the Caroccio of JMilan.® After the extinction of 
the house of Swabia, they were banished beyond 
the Alps ; and their last coronations betrayed the 
impotence and poverty of the Teutonic Casars.^ 


® From chronicles 01 RicobaMo ar.U Fiands Fepin, Muratori 
(dissert, xxvi, tom. ii, p. has transcribed this curious fact, with 
Ihfi doggrel verses that accompanied the gift* 

Ave decus ovhis ave ! rictus tibi destinor, avc ! 

CuiTus ab Augusto Fredet ico Cssare ju.sto> 

Vs Mediolanum t jam sentis sp^nere vanum 
Imperii vires, proprias tibi tollerc vires. 

Ergo tiiumphoriim urbs potes memoi esse priorum 
Qiujs tibi mittebant reges qui belia gerelwnt. 

Ne M dee lactTC (1 now iii^ the Italian dis^ertatiotis, tom. i, p. 
ehe neir anno 1727, una copia des&o ('arorcio tn n.armo dianzi ig- 
noto si scoprinei Cam]tidoglio, prcssc alle caiccre di quel luogu, dovr 
bisto V. I’a’ C-i foito nnehiudere. Stava e.*'tsO posto sopra quatto co- 
lonne di marmo fino eolla sequenlc mscrizione, Ac. to the same put- 
pose as the old inscriptinn. 

■P The decline of the imperial arms and authority in Italy \< relat- 
ed with impartial learning in the Annals of Muratori (tom. s, xi, xii); 
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CHAP, Under the reign of Adrian, when the empii'e 
extended from the Euphrates to the ocean, from 
Warsofthe mount Atlas to the Grampian hills, a fanciful 
fgauTs^the historian'! amused the Romans with the picture 
iieighbour. of their infant wars. “ There was a time,” says 
Florus, “ when Tibur and Prseneste, our summer 
retreats, were the objects of hostile vows in the 
“ Capitol, when we dreaded the shades of the 
“ Arician groves, when we could triumph without 
“ a blush over the nameless villages of the Sabines 
“ and Latins, and even Corioli could afford a 
“ title not unworthy of a victorious general.” 
The pride of his contemporaries was gratified by 
the contrast of the past with the present : they 
would have been humbled by the prospect of fu- 
turity ; by the prediction, that after a thousand 
years, Rome, despoiled of empire, and contracted 
to her primaeval limits, would renew the same 
hostilities, on the same ground which was then 
<lecorated with her villas and gardens. The ad- 
jacent territory on either side of the Tyber 
was always claimed, and sometimes possessed, 
as the patrimony of St. Peter ; but the barons as- 
sumed a lawless indei)endcnce, and the cities too 
faitlit Lilly copied the revolt and discord of the 
metropolis. In the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 

.nml the reader may compare his narratitc with the Histoire des AI, 
ictii.inds (tom. iii, i\), by Schmidt, who has deserved the esteem ol 
111- oii'l.tt \men. 

Til 111 nunc siihinhaniim, et aistitae Piaineste delicia;, niincupatij 
in rapitolio M,ti^ pctebantiir. The whole passage of Florus ( 1 . i, 
t. 11 ) m.it he lead with pie -urc, and has deserved the praise of a’ 
man «1 genius (O u.res de i'loutesquieu, tom. tii, p. 6S4, bSS, qiuu- 
'o edition . ■ 
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turies, the Romans incessantly laboured to reduce 
or destroy the contumacious vassals of the church 
and senate ; and if their headstrong and selfish 
ambition was moderated by the pope, he often 
encouraged their zeal by the alliance of his spi- 
ritual arms. Their warfare was that of the first 
consuls and dictators, who were taken from the 
jdough. Theyassenjbled in arms at the foot of the 
capitol ; sallied from the gates, phmdered or 
burnt the harvests of their neiglibo rs, engaged 
in tumultuary conflict, and returned homo after 
an expedition of fifteen or twenty days. Their 
sieges were tedious and unskilful : in the use of 
victory, they indulged the meaner passions of 
•jealousy and revenge; and instead of adopting the 
valour, they trampled on the misfortunes, of their 
adversaries. The captives, in their shirts, witli 
a rope r(jund their necks, solicited their pardon: 
the fortifications, and even tlic luiiVlings, of the 
rival cities, were demolished, urni (be inhabitants 
were scattered in the adjaceni villages. It was 
thus that the seats of t!ic cardinal bishops, Porto, 
Ostia, Albanum, Tusculum, Prajneste, and Tibur 
or ^Tivoli, were successively overtlirown by the 
ferocious hostility of the Romans.'' Of these,' 

' Ne a tV’ritate Romanorum sicut nicnnt Hosoci’kcs 
Tubculanensc-j, Albanenses» Labirenecs, ntiper Ti.imti'.’. d.-liuc- 
rentur (.Matthew Paris, p. 757). The-se e’.ont-> ato tna in the 
AnnaJb and Index (the eighteenth \olair.e‘ oi Murat >n. 

* For the slate or ruin of tltese subuiban citie-', Hie of the 

Tyber, &c. see the lively picture of the P. Lahat. (Vova.;:-* - r I-. pagne 
et ea Italie), who had not long re-.ided in the neigh’. lUHi'* >d -d 
Rome; and the more accurate description of which P- • 

(Roma, 1750, in octavo) has added to the topographic. ’ • i hi 
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CHAP. Porto and Ostia, tJie two keys of theTyber, are 

LXIX 

still vacant and desolate : the marshy and un- 
wholesome banks are peopled with herds of buf ■ 
falos, and the river is lost to every purpose of 
navigation and trade. The hills, which afford a 
shady retirement from the autumnal heats, have 
again smiled w ith the blessings of peace; P^escati 
has arisen near the ruins of Tusculum : Tibur or 
Tivoli has resumed the honour of a city,* and 
the meaner towns of Albano and Palestrina are 
decorated with the villas of the cardinals and 
princes of Pome. In the work of destruction, 
the ambition of the Romans was often checked 
and repulsed by the neighbouring cities and their 
allies: in the first siege of Tibur, they were driven 
Battle of from their camp ; and the battles of Tusculum" 
4. 0 . 1167. and V iterbo"" might be compared, in their relative 
state, to the memorable fields of Thrasymene and 
' Cannae. In the first of these petty wars, thirty 
thousand Romans were overthrown by a thousand 
German horse, whom Frederic Barbarossa had 
detaclicd to the relief of Tusculum ; and if we 
number the slain at three, the prisoners at two, 
tliousand. we diall cmbrac’e the most authentic 
and modi'ratc account. Sixty-ciglit years after- 

f T..3bat (toiii, iii, p, 233) mentions a iccent decree of the Romaa 
government, wincii has severely mortified the pride and poverty of 
1 isoli ; in civitate Tiburlina non vivitur civiliter- 

” T depart Iroin niy UMial method, of tiuoting only by the date the 
iniia!'- ot .’'luratori, in consideration of the critical balance in \\hich 
fir Ihi.s Ufig'hed nine contemporary writeis, ’fthomentirm the battle of 
Tii-cubirri (toi.i. x, p. 12-11-). 

^ -vlatthcu p. ;i4o. Till.', bishop of Winchc.'ter was Peter du 

Rupuis, who occupied the "ice thirty-two years (a. d. 1206-1238), and 
' described, lo an hn^Iiih hiatoiian, a-, a Mjkbcr and a statesjuar 
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ward they marched against Viterbo in the eccle- chap. 
siastical state with the w'hole force of the city : by 
a rare coalition the Teutonic eagle w as blended, Battle of 
in the adverse banners, wdth the key of St. Peter ; ] 
and the pope’s auxiliaries were commanded by a 
count of Thoulouse and a bishop of Winchester. 

The Romans w er e discomfited w ith shame and 
slaughter ; but the English prelate must have in- 
dulged the vanity of a pilgrim, if he multiplied 
their numbers to one hundred, and their loss in 
the field to thirty, thousand men. Had the policy 
of the senate, and the discipline of the legions, 
been restored with the capitol, the divided condi- 
tion of Italy w ould have offered the fairest oppor- 
tunity of a second conquest. But in arms, the 
modern Romans were not above, and in arts they 
were far beloxv, the common level of the neigh- 
bouring republics. Nor was their warlike spirit 
of any long continuance; after some irregidar sal- 
lies, they subsided in the national apathy, in the 
neglect of military institutions, and in the disgrace- 
ful and dangerous use of foreign mercenaries. 

Ambition is a weed of quick and early vegeta- Tiie elec- 
tion in the vineyard of Christ. Under the first 
Christian princes, the chair of St. Peter was dis- 
puted by the votes, the venality, the violence, ol' 
a popular election : the sanctuaries of Rome m ere 
polluted w ith blood ; and, from the third to the 
twelfth century, the church w as distracted by the 
mischief of freciuent schisms. As long as the final 
appeal was determined by the civil magistrate, 
these mischiefs were transient and local : the me- 
rits were tried by equity or favour; nor could the 
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CHAP, unsuccessful competitor long disturb the triumph 
Lxix. Qp jjjg ].j[yal. But after the emperors had been di- 
vested of their prerogatives, after a maxim had 
been established, that the vicar of Christ is ame- 
nable to no earthly tribunal, each vacancy of the 
holy see might involve Christendom in contro- 
versy and war. The claims of the cardinals and 
inferior clergy, of the nobles and people, were 
vague and litigious ; the freedom of choice was 
overruled by the tumults of a city that no longer 
owned or obeyed a superior. On the decease of a 
pope, two factions proceeded in different churches 
to a double election : the number and weight of 
votes, the p.riority of times, the merit of the can- 
didates, might balance each other; the most re- 
spectable of the clergy were di\ ided ; and the 
distant princes, who bowed before the spiritual 
throne, could not distinguish the spurious, from 
the legitimate, idol. The emperors were often 
the authors of the schism, from the political mo- 
tive of opposing a friendly to an hostile pontifi'; 
and esteli of tlie competitors w as reduced to suffer 
tile insults of his enemies, who were not awed hv 
const iciice : aiul to purchase the sin)])ort of his 
auiierents. \\ ho were instigated hy avarice or am- 
ic-ht of bition. A peaceful and perjictual succession was 
iiaN estt- Jiscertained by Alexander the third,^ w ho finally 
\i ' d tumultuary votes of the clergy and 

[leople, and defined the right of election in the 

' s.-c >rt.Mieim, InstiUit. Histor. Ecclesiast. p. 401, 103. Alaiiander 
hin". v [ hdil ncaily been the victim of a contested election ; and the 
doubtldi ru-.iN ef Innocen! had only preponderated b} the weij^ht of 
iLuiiur'ir \\h « h St. Bernard .nf<> tnc .'Cale (^ec hh 
■ ’.'I tvntin- \ 
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sole college of cardinals.® The three orders of chap. 

^ • LXlX 

bishops, priests, and deacons, were assimilated to 
each other by this important privilege : the pa- 
rochial clergy of Rome obtained the first rank 
in the hierarchy ; they were indifferently chosen 
among the nations of Christendom ; and the pos- 
session of the richest benefices, of the most im- 
portant bishoprics, was not incompatible with 
their title and office. The senators of tlie catholic . 
church, the coadjutors and legates of the supreme 
pontiff, w'ere robed in purple, . the symbol of 
martyrdom or royalty ; they claimed a proud 
equality with kings ; and their dignity was en- 
hanced by the smallness of their number, which, 
till the reign of Leo the tenth, seldom exceeded 
twenty or twenty-five persons. By this wise re- 
gulation, all doubt and scandal were removed, and 
the root of schisui w as so effectually destroyed, 
that in a period of six luuuln d eears. a doidde 
choice has only nucc <f.’. of the 
sacred college. But as the . oixerr n .c i t' two 


thirds of the votes had been ir, aessary, the 
election was often delayed h} Inc private interest 
and passions of the cardinals ; and w Idle they 
pro!oi;;red tiicir iruicpciideef rc-gn, tin* cliristian 
wurh! V ;-s left ik ititutc nf ;;•! I';-.:!'. A vacancy 
of almost lliii'i' .cars liu.l ) r. -- ' t!,e i \ ai u,;; 

of Grciiurv the tcntii, w i.-.- n s.-.i, cd to iirevcnt y 

~ ” A.D. IS'J'*. 


* The origin, impoi ta ito. .-J'', ni vv- , cVc. the Roman 

cardinals, are \ . w .’i , d-'t-.- c ’ In '1 b (l)i cij.iirie de 

tom. », ,p. I B '* t’ cii {' I. rnjM much fadcti. 1 he 

aacred cullfgu aj ti i«-. »-!■• .l n'iii«£»cr of sevent} -tv. o, to 

rC}»*c uT.t, under his vicar, the d*sc:;.»icb ot Christ- 
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chap, the future abuse; and his bul], after some oppo- 
X.XIX. been consecrated in the code of the 

canon law.® Nine days are allowed for the ob- 
sequies of the deceased pope, and the arrival of 
the absent cardinals ; on the tenth, they are im- 
prisoned, each with one domestic, in a common 
apartment or conclave^ without any separation of 
w alls or curtains ; a small window is reserved for 
the introduction of necessaries ; but the door is 
locked on both sides, and guarded by the magis- 
trates of the city, to seclude them from all corres- 
pondence with the wmrld. If the election be 
not consummated in three days, the luxury of 
their tables is contracted to a single dish at dinner 
and supper ; and after the eighth day, they arc 
reduced to a scanty allowance of bread, water, 
and wine. During the vacancy of the holy see, 
the cardinals are prohibited from touching the 
revenues, or assuming, unless in some rare emer- 
gency, the government, of the church ; all agree- 
ments and promises among the electors are form- 
ally annulled ; and their integrity is fortified by 
their solemn oath and the prayers of the catho- 
lics. Some articles of inconvenient or super- 
fluous rigour have been gradually relaxed, but 
the principle of confinement is vigorous and en- 
tire ; they are still urged, by the personal motives 
of health and freedom, to accelerate the moment 
of their deliverance ; and the improvement of 
ballot or secret votes has wrapt the struggles of 

» See tlie bull of Gregory approbante sacro concilio, in the StxU 
of the Canon L;uv tl. i, tit. (>, c. 31, a supplement to the Decretals, 
nliich Bonifaic wii promulgated at Rome m 1299, and addressed t* 
■dl the univetsitie. of Euiope. 
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the conclave'" in the silky veil of charity and po- chap. 
liteness.'" By these institutions, the Romans were 
excluded from the election of their prince and 
bishop ; and in the fever of wild and precarious 
liberty, they seemed insensible of the loss of this 
inestimable privilege. The emjieror Lewis of a. d. 1328 . 
Bavaria revived the example of the great Otho. 

After some negociation with the magistrates, 
the Roman jieople was assembled^ in the square 
before St. Peter’s ; the pope of Avignon, John 
the twenty-second, was deposed ; the choice of 
his successor was ratified by their consent and 
applause. They freely voted for a new law, that 
their bishop should never be absent more than 
three months in the year, and two days journey 
from the city ; and that if he neglected to re- 

^ The genius of cardinal de Retz had a r>^?ht to paint a conclax'e (of 
16(55). in which he wa-* a spectator and an actor (Momoii»» tom. iv, 
p. 15-57) ; but I am at a loss to appreciate the knowletlge or autho- 
rity of an anonymous Italian, who«o hi'*tory (Conclavi de Pontilici 
Romani, in quarto, 1067) has been tominued •'ince the reign of Alex- 
ander VII. The accidental form of the work furniblies a les^on, though 
not an antidote, to ambition. From a labyrinth of intrigues, we 
emerge to the adoration of the successful candidate ; but the next, 
page opens with his funeral* 

** The expressions of cardinal de Retz arc positive and picturesque! 

On y vc^ut toujouis eni^emble avec le memo re>pcct, ct lu mCme civi- 
lite que Ton ot)-'er\e dans Ic cabinet des rois*, a\cc la lutme poIitcs*e 
cju’on avwit dan^ la cour de Henri in, avec la niimc faniiliantc que 
Ton voit dans colleges ; avec la ineme modestie, (pii lemarquc 
dans les noviclats ; et avec la menie chante, du nioin^ en apparence, 
dui pourroit ttro entie des irercs parfaitcnient uni>- 

^ Rechiesti per baiulo ('■avs John V^illani) sanatori di Roma, e 52 dei 
popolo, et capitani de’ 25 e consoli fconsoli?Jy et 13 bnone huomini, 
uno per none. Our knowledge is too imperfect to pronounce how 
much of this constitution v'as temporary, and how much ordinary 
and permanent. Yet it i.s faintly illustrated by the ancient ttatutC'^ 
of Rome, 
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CHAP, turn on the third summons, the public servant 
LXix. gjjQyjjj jje degraded and dismissed.*^ But Lewis 
forgot iiis own debility and the prejudices of the 
times . beyond the precincts of a German camp, 
his useless phantom was rejected ; the Romans 
despised their own workmanship ; the antipope 
Implored the mercy' of his lawful sovereign 
and the exclusive right of the cardinals was 
more firmly established by this unseasonable 
attack. 

Absence of ffad the election been always held in the V a- 
feoinRome. tican, the rights of tlie senate and people would 
not have been violated with impunity. But the 
Romans forgot, and u ere forgotten, in the absence 
of the successors of Gregory the seventh, who did 
not keep as a divine precept their ordinary resi- 
dence in the city and diocese. The care of that 
diocese was .less important than the government 
of the imiversal church nor could the popes de- 
light in a city in which their authority was always 
opposed, and their person was often endangered. 
From the persecution of the emperors, and the 
war> of Italy, they escaped beyond the Alps into 
the hojiitahle bosom of France; from the tu- 
mults ot Rome they prudently withdrew to live 

• Vi'lani (!• x, c. GP-71 in Muratori, Script, tom. xiii, p. 641-645) 
relates this law, and the whole tran'^aetton, with much less abhorrence 
than the prudent Muralorj. Any one conversant with the darker ages 

. mi 't h.i\e oboel•^ed how much the sense (I mean the noHsense) of 
su[Kr ’ition is fluctuating and inconsistent. 

* In thf fit'-t v.jiamc of the Popes of Avignon, see the second ori- 

giiid Lif't' (11 .b‘hn x\ii, p. 142—145, the confession of the antipopCj 
p. and ibt laboiluus notes of Baluze, p. 714, 715. 
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and die in the more tranquil stations of Ana^ni, chap. 

* . ^ LXIK 

Perugia, Viterbo, and the adjacent cities. When 

the flock was offended or impoverished by tlie 
absence of the shepherd, they were recalled by a 
stern admonition that St. Peter had fixed his 
chair, not in an obscure village, but in the capital 
of the world ; by a ferocious menace that the 
Romans would march in arms to destroy the place 
and people that should dare to afford them a re- 
treat. They returned with timorous obedience ; 
and were saluted 'lyith the account of an heav'y 
debt, of all the losses which their desertion had 
occasioned, the hire of lodgings, the sale of pro- 
visions, and the various expences of servants and 
strangers who attended the court.® After a short 
interval of peace, and perliaps of authority, they 
were again banished by new tumults, and again 
summoned by the imperious or respectful invita- 
tion of the senate. In these occasional retreats, 
the exiles and fugitives of the Vatican were sel- 
dom long, or far, distant from the metropolis; but 
in the beginning of the fourteenth century the 
apostolic throne was transported, as it might seem 
for ever, from the Tyber to the Rhone ; and the 
cause of the transmigration may be deduced from 

s Romani autem non valcntes ncc volentcs ultra suam cclare ciipi- 
ditatem gravissimam contra papam movere cccpcrunt qucstionem, exi- 
gentes ab co urgcntisijiine omnia qua; subicrant per ejus absentiam 
damna et jacturtU', \ idclicet in ho^pitis locandis, in nicrcimoniis, in 
usuris« in redittibuh, in pro\isjonibus, et in alub modis innumerabiii- 
bus. Quod cum audis^et papa, prtccordjaliter ingemuit et se compe- 
riens muscipulatum^ ^c. Matt. Pari>, p. 757. bor the ordinary his- 
tory of the popes, their life and death, their residence and absence, it 
is enough to refer to the ecclesiastical annalists, Spondaaus and Fleuiy. 

VOL Xll, 


X 
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CHAP, the furious contest between Boniface the eie-hth 

LXIX. ^ 

and the kinar of France.'* The spiritual arms of 
Boniface excommunication and interdict were repulsed by 
I* D. 1294- the union of the three estates, and the privileges of 
1303 . Gallican church; but the pope was not against 

the carnal weapons which Philip the i'air had 
courage to employ. As the pope resided at 
Anagni, without the suspicion of danger, his pa- 
lace and person were assaulted by three hundred 
horse, who had been secretly levied by William 
of Nogaret, a French minister, and Sciarra Co- 
lonna, of a noble but hostile family of Rome. 
The cardinals (led ; the inhabitants of Anagni 
were seduced from their allegiance and gratitude; 
but the dauntless Boniface, unarmed and alone, 
.seated himself in his chair, and awaited, like 
the conscri['it fathers of old, the sw ords of the 
Gauls. Nogaret, a foreign adversary, was content 
to execute the orders of his master: by the domes- 
tic enmity of Colonna, he was insulted with words 
and blows ; and during a confinement of three 
days his life was threatened by the hardships which 
they inflicted on the obstinacy vGiicb they pro- 
\ oked. Their .strange delay gave time and courage 
to the adherents of the church, w In^ rescued him 
I’rom sacrilegious violence; but his imperious soul 
was wounded in a vital part ; and Boniface ex- 
pired at Rome in a frenzy of rage and revenge. 

iic'siilcs the irenera! historians of the church of Itdh and of Fraiit c, 

■ L ]i')s ng-- a I alualde tieatr-e composed by a learned friend of Thuanu', 
uluch In'- la't ajjd bed ctliioi'- have published in the appendix 
to.ee particulieic du giand DiHcrend entre Bon' arc mu. et FU'bi pd 
> Bel, par V. i:c do Vu[ , fjm. vp, p, xi, p, dl-b;*). 
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His memory is stained with the glaring vices of c h a p. 
avarice and pride; nor has tlie courageof a martyr 
promoted this ecclesiastical champion to the ho- 
nours of a saint ; a magnanimous sinner (say the 
chronicles of the times), who entered like a fox, 
reigned like a lion, and died like a dog. He was 
succeeded by Benedict the eleventh, the mildest 
of mankind. Yet he excommunicated the impi- 
ous emissaries of Phili[), and devoted the city and 
people of Anagni by a tremendous curse, whose 
efFects are still visible to the eyes of superstition.' 

After his decease, the tedious and equal suspense Transia- 
of the conclave was fixed by the dexterity of the^oiy 'see*To 
French faction. A specious offer was made and^''® 

‘ ». u. 1309. 

accepted, that, in the term of forty day.s, they woidd 
elect one of tiie three candidates who should be 
named by their opponents. The anFbishop of 
Bourdeaux, a furious enemy of his king and 
country, was tiie first on the list ; but his ambi- 
tion was known ; and ids conscience ola.ycil tiie 
calls of fortune and the commands of a benefac- 
tor, who had been informed by a swift messenger 
that the choice of a pope was now in his hands. 

The terms were regulated in a private interview ; 
and uith such speed and secrecy was the busi- 
ness transacted, that the unanimous conclave ap- 
plauded the elevation of Clement the fifth.'' The 

^ It is dfOicult to kno-vt hclhcr Labat (tom. iv, p. .‘»3-57) be in 
jest or in earne>t, when he .''Uppobcs that Anagni still feds the weight 
of this curse, and that the torn lidds, or Mnc^aixU, or oli\e trees, 
are annually blasted In naiiiie, the obsetiuious handmaid of the popes. 

^ Sec in the Chronicle oi” (liovamu Viilani U. viii, c. 63, 64-, t'O, in 
.iluratori, tom. xiii) the mipri^x-nment of Boniface viii, and the dec-^ 
tion (d Clement v, the Kisi of which, like most anecdotes, embar* 
raised «ilh some difficulties, 

. X 2 
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cardinals of both parties were soon astonished by 
a snsamons to attend him beyond the Alps ; from 
whence, as they soon discovered, they must never 
hope to return. He was engaged, by promise and 
affection, to prefer the residence of France ; and, 
after dragging his court through Poitou and 
Gascogny, and devouring, by his expence, the 
cities and convents on the road, he finally repos- 
ed at Avignon,* which flourished above seventy 
years'” the seat of the Roman pontiff and the me- 
tropolis of Christendom. By land, by sea, by the 
Rhone, the position of Avignon was on all sides 
accessible; the southern provinces of France do 
not yield to Italy itself; new palaces arose for the 
accommodation of the pope and cardinals ; and 
the arts of luxury were soon attracted by the trea- 
sures of the cliurch. They were already possessed 
of the adjacent territory, the Venaissin county," a 

* The original lives of the eight popes of Avignon, Clement v, John 
xxn, Benedict xii, Clerneot vi. Innocent v«. Urban v, Gregory xi, and 
Clement VII, are published by Stephen Baluze (Vitse Paparum Ave- 
nionensium ; Paris 1693, 2 vols. in 4to.) with copious and elalx)rate 
notes, and a second volume of acts and documents. With the true 
y.eal oi' .m editor .md a patiiot, he devoutly juitirics or excuses the 
c'luiidctei^ hi*, (ouriti^yn cn. 

The < vii'o Attirn.iii couipiicd by the ItdJian-i with Babylon 
and the Babvl'‘n. .ij I'lpli'Uy. '‘i.< ti luneus metaphors, more suit* 
able to the ardour of Petrarch ih.m to the jiidguient of Muratori, arc 
gravely refuted in Baiuze’s pretare. The abbe de Sade is distracted 
between the love of Petrarch and of his country : Yet he mode.stly 
pleads that many of the local inconveniencies of Avignon are now 
removed; and many|of the vices against which the ’voet declaims, 
had been imported with the Roman court by the strangers of Italy 
itom. j, 23-28). 

" The comtat Venaissin was ceded to the popes in 1273 by Philip nr, 
king of Fi ance, after he had Inherited thedominiona of the count of 

Tboulouse. Furtj- years before, tbe heresy of count Eajmoml had given 

them 
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populous and fertile spot; and the sovereignty chap. 
of Avignon was afterwards purchased from the 
youth and distress of Jane, the first queen of 
Naples and countess of Provence, Tor the inade- 
quate price of fourscore thousand florins." Un- 
der the shadow of the French monarch]", amidst 
an obedient people, the popes enjoyed an honour- 
able and tranquil state, to which they long had 
been strangers : but Italy deplored tt.eir absence ; 
and Rome, in solitude and poverty, might re- 
pent of the ungovernable freedom which had 
driven from the Vatican the successor of St. Pe- 
ter. Her repentance was tardy and fruitless : 
after the death of the old members, the sacred 
college was filled with French cardinais,^ wlio 
beheld Rome and Italy with abhorrence and 
contempt, and perpetuated a series of national, 
and even provincial, popes, attached by the most 
indissoluble ties to their native countiy. 

them a pretenre of seizure, and they derived some obscure < l.iini tVnai 
the eleventh century to some lands citra Rhodanum (ValO'ji Xoiliia 
GulHarum, p. 459, b’lO- Longuerue, l)e:?ci iption deJa Ftanee, tom. i, 
p. 376-381). 

• If a possession of four centuries were not itself a title, such oltjoc. 
lioiu might annul the bargain ; but the purchase-money mu.st be re. 

Jmuletl, for indeed it was paid. Civitatem Avenionem emit.... per 
ejiisinod] venihtionein pecunia redundantc-s &c. Vita Ch ujoni vs 
in BaiiM, loin, i, i>. ^72. Muratori, Sciipi. touu ui, p. i., p. 

The on:) temptation for Jane anti her ’second buAjac'd a-, -eu!}. ina* 
ney, and without it they could not have returned to the tliron • of N-apk*''. 

P Clement v immediately promoted ten cardinal, niuo Frencii and 
one Englibh (Vita 4ta, p. 6’3, et Baluz. p. 625, &e.> In 1331, the 
})ope refused two candidates rcctuiimeniLd by the kmg of France, quod 
XX Cardinales, de quibusxvii dc ttegno FrancKc originem traxiv'C 
noscuntur in memoratJ collegiu cxistaut (Thomassin) Discipline de 
i’Eglhe, tom. i, p. 1281). 

X 3 
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CHAP. 

LXIX, 

In-'titution 
of the jubi- 
lee or holy 
year, 

A. D. 1300. 


The progress of industry had produced and eir 
riched the Italian republics : tlie era of their li- 
berty is the most flourishing period of population 
and agriculture, of manufactures and commeree; 
and their mechanic labours were gradually re- 
fined into the arts of elegance and genius. But 
the position of Rome was less favourable, the 
territory less fruitful ; the character of the inha- 
bitants was debased by indolence and elated by 
pride; and they fondly conceived that the tribute 
of subjects must for over nour'isli the metropolis 
of the ehurcli and empire. This j)rcjudice was 
encouraged in some <k'gree by the resort of pil- 
grims to the shrines of the apostles ; and the 
last legacy of tlie popes, the institution of the 
hoh/ year,"^ was not less beneficial to the peopJe 
than to the clergy. Since the loss of Palestine, 
the gift of plenary indulgences, which had been 
applied to the crusades, remained without an ob- 
ject ; and the most valuable treasureof the church 


was seipiestcred above eight years from public 
circulation. A new channel was opened by the 
di!ig('nci' ()( Iluiulacc the ciglitii, wlui reconcih'd 
tiu' Mcc' (.f and avari( c ; and tlie jiope 

had suflii ient harniug (o iccullect and revive 
the secular games, which were ccleliratcd in 
Rniiic at the conclusion of every centurv. d'o 
sound w ithoiit danger the depth of popular cre- 
dulity, a sermon was seasonably j'ronounced, a 


^ Otir primitive account is from 
Bibl.ot. Pall MU, ^x\); -mi f 

♦ho ncl.llo>^ ei viu W a i- 

f'h "•.i f hei.t.-f : 


CHidina! Jcimcs Ca'ctan 

um at a loss to (kloi mine Atliother 
-•I or T knave * the utirfe i- a iriiirii 
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report was artfully scattered, some aged wit- 
nesses were produced; and on the first of Janu- 
ary of the year thirteen hundred, the church of 
St. Peter was crowded with the faithful, who de- 
manded the customary indulgence of the holy 
time. The pontiff, who watched and irritated 
their devout imjiatience, was soon ])ersuaded by 
ancient testimony of the justice of their claim ; 
and he proclaimed a plenary absolution to all 
catholics who, in the course of that year, and at 
every similar period, should respectfully visit the 
apostolic churches of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
The welcome sound was propagated through 
Christendom ; and at first from the nearest pro- 
vinces of Italy, and at length from the remote 
kingdoms of Hungary and Britain, the high v ays 
were thronged with a swarm of jiilgrims who 
sought to expiate tlicir sins in a journey, however 
costly or laliorious. which was exempt from the 
perils of military service. All e.\cel'tion^ of rank 
or sex, of age or infirmity, M ere forgotteu in the 
common transport; and in the streets and chuich- 
es many persons were tramjiled to death by the 
eagerness of devotion. The calculation of their 
numiiers coidd not be easy nor accurate; and they 
have probably been magnified by a dextrous 
clergt . M cilapjii'isedof tlie contagion nl r xatnple : 
yet tve are assured by a judicha'.s histrii'ian, wlio 
assisted at tlie ceremony, that .Koine w as never 
replenished vith less tiian two hundred thou- 
sand strangers ; and anotlier spectator has fixed 
at tw o millions the total concourse of the year. 
A trifling oblation from eacli individual would 
aeqip.nilatc a roval treasure; and two iiricsls 

X i 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. Stood night and day, with rakes in their hands. 

■ to collect, Mdthout counting, the heaps of gold 

and silver that were poured in the altar of St. 
Paul.*^ It was fortunately a season of peace and 
plenty ; and if forage w as scarce, if inns and 
lodgings Avere extravagantly dear, an inexhaust- 
ible supply of bread and wine, of meat and fish, 
was provided by the policy of Boniface and the 
venal hospitality of the Romans. From a city 
AA-ithout trade or industry, all casual riches will 
speedily evaporate : but the aVarice and envy of 
the next generation solicited Clement the sixth* 
to anticipate tlie distant period of the century. 
The gracious pontiif complied Avith their wishes ; 
afforded Rome this pooriconsoJation for his loss ; 
and justified the change by tlic name and prac- 
tice of the mosaic jubilee.*’ Ilis summons Avas 
obeyed ; and the number, zeal, and liberality of 
the pilgrims did not yield to the primitive 
festival. But they encountered the triple 
the second scourge of war, pestilence, and famine: many 
1. D. and virgins Avere violated in the castles of 

Italy ; and many strangers avci c pillaged or mur- 

■ Sc. J,.h„ Villan. (I. ,iii, c. 31!) in the nnd the Chronieom 

Asten-.c, in the 11th volume (p. 191, 192) of Muratori’s Collection. 
Papa mnumcraljilcni iwciiniam ah eisdem accepit, nam duo clerici, 

I urn rastiis, Ac. 

The t«o bulls of Boniface Tin and Clement vi, are inserted in the 
Corjins Juris Canonici (Extravagant. Commun. 1. v, tit. ix, c. 1, 2). 

1 he ‘■'•hhatic years and jubilees of the mosaic law (Car. .Sigon. dc 
llcpiihh, i Ilchraioruin, Opp. tom. iv, I. ,ii, c. 14, IS, p. l,;i, Id^,, 
the .su-i . 1 , 1(111 1,1 all c.,ie and labour, the |)eriodical release of lands, 
debts, -eii, tilde, Ac. ni.iy seem ,a noble idea ; but the execution would 
be impuacticaiiie in a pn.fane republic ; and I should , e glj.i m jea,.Q 
that this ruinous lestnal was observed by the Jewish people. 
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dered by the savage Romans, no longer mode^ chap. 
rated by the presence of their bishop.“ To the 
impatience of the popes we may ascribe the suc- 
cessive reduction to fifty, thirty-three, and twenty- 
five years ; although the second of these terms is 
commensurate with the life of Christ. The pro- 
fusion of indulgences, tiierevoltof the protestants, 
and the decline of superstition, have much dimi- 
nished the value of the jubilee; yet e\en the 
nineteenth and last festival was a year oi' [jli asuro 
and profit to the' Romans ; and a j)!iilosoj'hic 
smile will not disturb the triumph of the priest 
or the happiness of the people.^ 

In the beginning of the eleventh century, Italy The nobles 
was exposed to tlie feudal tyranny, alike op- 1 
pressive to the soverc' n and the people. The 
rights of human natui . were vindicated by her 
numerous rejiublics, Avho soon extended their li- 
berty and dominion from the city to tlie adjacent 
country. The sword of the no!)K s wao Ijroken ; 
their slaves were enfranchised ; their castles were 
demolished; tliey assumed the habits of society 
and obedience ; their amliition Avas confined to 
municipal honours, and in the proudest aristocra- • 

cy of V enice or Genoa, each patrician was subject 


“ See the Chionicle of Mattco A'illaai (I. i, r. .56; in the fourti-cnth 
volume of .Munitori, and the VIemoire- uti la Vie de i’eti-.ii que, tom. 
ill, p. 75-89. 

‘ The subject is exhausted by M. Chai,, a I'lonch minister at the 
Hague, in hia I.ettres Historiques et nogmatirpies, ,ui los .iubilc.s et 
les Indulgences; l.t Have, 1751, .“I tol.s. in 12ino; an elaborate -in,; 
plea.sing work, h.-td nut the author preferred the character of a pjlc- 
ptic to that of a philosopher. 
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CHAP, to the laws.^ But the tcebie and disorderly go- 
vernment of Rome was ime({uai to the task of 
curbing her rebellious sons, who scorned the au- 
thority of the magistrate within and Avithout the 
walls. It was no longer a civil contention be- 
tween the nol)les and plebeians for the govern- 
ment of the state ; the barons asserted in arms 
tlieir personal independence ; their palaces and 
castles were fortified against a siege ; and their 
private quarrels were maintained by the num- 
bers of their vassals and retaifiers. In origin and 
affection, tliey were aliens to their country;' 
aiiil a gesmine Roman, could such haA'e been 
produced, might have renounced these haughty 
strangers, aa’Iio disdained the apjicllation of citi- 
zen'j, and proruliy styled themselves the princes 
of Rome.'* After a dark series of revolutions, all 
records of pedigree were lost ; the distinction of 
surnames Avere abolished; the blood of the nations 
Avas mingled in a thousand channels ; and the 
Goths and Lombards, the Greeks and Franks, 
tl'.e Germ 'ins and Normans, had obtained the 

^ ■ 'll . fh.'t,! I li .liiO'j. ' Oil' AnnaO (It' l-iurt'Mic. Padua, 

»'i. 1 o i. A I . ‘ i'.' .i.{ ih'«ry <»t' ic"*!. llio A-\ uloiux- uf Oiho of Fri&ingeii 

f-t.,!. I, {. i!, r. KJ), a’Hi U.o ''ubirii mou of tliQ marquis of 

I- to. 

' A- cdi'iy .1' the AC.u the emperor Lothalic i found it tx» 

y ill nl (.) intcir<\cale the Uoman pn-phs to learn from each indivi- 
.l'. 1 I \ nl'.at n.it.'onal law ite cho-'C m be governed (Muratori, Dis. 

- ' ‘ ^ ' i . 

' IVg It, i* .’’1, fs the tyrants of Rome, in a dccla* 

m .‘ii li 1 1 <’5 ’'t! , full of hold tuiths and ab>urd pedantry, in which 
..u and cvea prejudices, <-f thf old icpuhlic to 

at'*'-' th cLuti'.t ‘'"ii. itj, p. id 7 -lbV'-. 


'■ -t. t 
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fairest possessions by royal bounty or the prero- 
gative of valour. These examples might be rea- 
dily presumed ; but the elevation of an Hebre\v 
race to the rank of senators and consuls, is an 
event without a parallel in the long captivity of 
these miserable exiles." In the time of Leo 
the ninth, a wealthy and learned Jew was con- 
verted to Christianity, and honoured at his bap- 
tism with the name of bis godfather, the reigning 
po!)e. The zeal and courage of Peter the son Family of 
or Leo were signansed m the cause ot Gregory jew. 
the seventh, who entrusted his faithful adherent 
with the government of Adrian’s mole, the tower 
of Crescentius, or, as it is now called, the castle of 
St. Angelo. Both the father and the son were the 
parents of a numerous progeny ; their riches, the 
fruits of usury, were shared with the noblest fa- 
milies of the city ; and so extensive ivas their al- 
liance. that the grandson of the proselyte ivas ex- 
alted by the weight of his kindred to the throne 
of St. Peter. A majority of the clergy and people 
supported his cause : he reigned several I'ears in 
the Vatican, and it is only the elosiuencc of St. 
Bernard, and the final triumph of Innocent the 
second, that has branded Anaeletus m it!) the epi- 
tlu't of antipope. After his defeat and the 

posterity of Leo is no longer co. -oi' ia i:> ; and 
none will be found of the mo<hni uun-vj am- 

’’ The origin .and ad vent lire; of thi.. .Tewish fanriy are noticed 1>t 
Pagi (Ciitica, tom. iv, p. 13.5, «. d. 1 1'>4, No. 3, 1 , who dr.iw, hi. 
inf. rmati'in from the ( hiono'_rr.iphu. Maiirigni.ireil'is. and Aiiud- 
jjhns Sagieribi.s tie Schi-tnate in Mtn.ihni, Scrijrt. Jt.d. tom. in. ji. i, 
p. 'the fart must m some degree lie tmet tit I could 

oi'.i III it o h.’d !.e n coolly related, hefoie it was tnnicd -.no a re* 
iito.'iji .! fee :,,'.pope. 
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CHAP, bilious of descending from a Jewish stock. It is 
not my design to enumerate the Roman families 
which have failed at different periods, or those 
which are continued in different degrees of splen- 
dor to the present time.“ The old consular line 
of the Frangipani discover their name in the ge- 
nerous act of breaking or dividing bread in a time 
of famine ; and such benevolence is more truly 
glorious than to have enclosed, with their allies 
the Corsi, a spacious quarter of the city in the 
chains of their fortifications'^: the Savelli, as it 
should seem a Sabine race, have maintained their 
original dignity ; the absolute surname of the Ca- 
pizucchi is inscribed on the coins of the first sena- 
tors ; the Conti preserve the honour, witliout the 
estate, of the counts of Signia ; and tlic Arini- 
haldi must have been very ignorant, or very mo- 
dest, if they had not descended from the Cartha- 
ginian hero.^ 

Thcc;,. But among, perhaps above, the peers and 

lonna. princes of the city, I distinguish the rival houses 


* ha*. £;i\cn tuo dissertations (\liand xlii) to the nanus, 

and tainil/C"* of Italy, .Some imbks, wlio gltn-y m their 
ilomeNtic table-', m.iv be •idendcd v. ilh Ins lirm and ternporate criti- 
< i‘«m ; yet surely some ounces of pure gold are of more value than 
many pounds of base metal. 

The cardinal of St, George, in his poetical, or rather metrical his- 
tory of the election and coronation of Boniface viii (Muratori, Script. 
Ital. tom. iii, p. i, p, 641, &.C.), describes the state and families of 
Rome at the coronation of Boniface rin (a. d. 1295). 

Intcrca titulis redimiti sanguine et armis 
liliistresque vn i Romana a stirpe trahentes 
Xomen in cmeritos tantce virtutis honored 
Intulerant se medios festumque cnlebant 
4uraia fulgcntes to^'a miante caterta. 
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of Colonna and Ursini, whose private story is 
an essential part of the annals of modern Rome. 
1. The name and arms of Colonna® have been 
the theme of much doubtful etymology; nor 
have the orators and antiquarians overlooked 
either Trajan’s pillar, or the columns of Hercules, 
or the pillar of Christ’s flagellation, or the lu- 
minous column that guided the Israelites in the 
desert. Their first historical ajqiearance in the 
year eleven hundred and four, attests the power 
and antiquity, while it explains the simple mean- 
ing, of the name. By the usurpation of Cava‘, 
the Colonna prov^oked the arms of Paschal the 
second ; but they lawfully held, in the Campagna 
of Rome, the hereditary fiefs of Zagarola and 
Colonna ; and the latter of these towns was pro- 
bably adorned with some lofty pillar, the I’elic of 
a villa or temple."^ They likewise possessed one 
moiety of the neighbouring city of Tusculiun ; a 
strongpresuinptiuiioi'theii descent from tliecounts 

Ex ip-rls J()mii.> pra'.tantis al) fVa 

Erdesias rti.^ altiim 

Colur<i/iu \ociSt Dtenon Stzhclli^ mitis; 

Stephanides ^enior, Comita*, Anibalica pndes, 
Praifectusque urbis magnum sine viribu? aomeii. 

(1. li, c. 5, 100, p. 047, bt?). 

The ancient statues of ilome (I. ii;, t. p. 17!. 1 7.7) di-ii igui-.h 
eleven fduniic.- of baron's, vi.j d.e tthOgtd to sv «j<u u. to , ) '.qu. 
mum, hefoie tho stnator, that ihev noul*! 'lul baibou* or ; iore'-t any 
mctlefactor*-, outlaws, — a feoldo s>ecunry. 

* It is pity til ir the C\]o:.na th.-'inschebbave art fatound the world 
with a complete and erituft !u-.to'\ of tric.i illu*stiious house. I a<l- 
hereto Muratori (biasert. ’In, tom. .ii, p. olT, 

Pundulph. Pisuiu in V't. ii, in Muiatori, Script. Itaf. 

tom. ill, p. i, j). 3f>.5. The oJOjU still great jxjv'-’csoif n in tha 
Camjiagna of Rome ; but they hi\c al'feuatcdto the Ro^piglioti ttw^ 
•riginal lief of Colonna (iachuiaid, p. 258, '2a9}, 
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CHAP, of Tusculum, who in the tenth century were the 
Lxix. Qf apostolic see. According to their 

own and the public opinion, the primitive and 
remote source was derived from the banks of the 
Rhine and the sovereigns of Germany were 
not ashamed of a real or fabulous affinity with a 
noble race, which in the revolutions of seven 
hundred years has been often illustrated by me- 
rit, and always by fortune.’’ About the end of 
the thirteenth century, the most powerful branch 
Avas composed of an uncle and six brothers, all 
conspicuous in arms, or in the honours of the 
church. Of these, Peter was elected senator of 
Rome, introduced to the capitol in a triumphant 
car, and hailed in some vain acclamations with 
the title of Cmsar ; while .lohn and Stephen were 
declared marquis of Ancona and count of Ro- 
magna by Nicholas the fourth, a patron so par- 
tial to their family, that he has been delineated, 
in satirical portraits, imprisoned as it were in a 
hollow pillar.* After his decease, their haughty 

e TV’ t d ulit telhn ot pa-'Cua Rheni, 

; .ii)d. It. I HT. a fluke of Guuidcl^ and Julurs acknow- 

(I/iif. it, fl.-t flu (’oiu-ilf* dt‘ run^tance, tom. ii, p. o39) 
ht-- (lO'fcnt Ikl'i tfie uu ol Maitiit > (Ollio Coli'niia) : but the 
10 } al author ot the INIeiTOir- <>t iJ. anden ure: tdt'.ei \ Oo, that the sceptre 
ill hii, anil'' has been Cf)nlounded ujth the column. To maintain the 
Roman origin of the Colonna, it was insjeuiou'^ly supposed (Diario di 
M 'nalde»chi, in the Script, Ital. tom. xii, p. 333', that a cou-^in of the 
emperor Nero escaped from the city, and founded Mentz in Oei- 
manv. 

^ I (ciirtMt otcrluok tlie Roman tilumph or ovation of Maito An- 
ton; ) ( nn.i, v\ ho h d commanded the pope’s galJio at thj nav.ij 
Victor} of Lt panto (Thu.in. Hist. 1. 7, tom. iii> p. oo, 3G. Muret, 
Oivtio \, Opp. ti m. i, p. 160-190), 

* Muiaturi, Aunali dTtalw, torn, x, p. :21b, 2^0. 
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behaviour provoked tlie displeasui'e of the most im- 
placable of mankind. The two cardinals, tiie nn- 
cleand thenephew,deniedthe electionof Boniface 
the eighth ; and the Colonna were oppressed for 
a moment by his temporal and spiritual arms,*^ 
He proclaimed a crusade against his personal ene- 
mies ; their estates were confiscated ; their for- 
tresses on either side of the Tyber were besieged 
by the troops of St. Peter and tliose of the rival 
nobles ; and after the ruin of Palestrina or Pr;e- 
neste, theirprincipal seat, the ground was marked 
with a ploughshare, the emblem of perpetual de- 
solation. Degraded, banished, proscribed, the six 
brothers, in disguise and danger, rvandered over 
E:(!' 0 })e without renouncing, the hope of de- 
Iwerance and revenge. In this double hojic, 
the French court was their surest asylum : they 
prompted and directed the enterprise of Philip ; 
and 1 should praise their magnanimity, had they 
respected the misfortune and courage of tlie cap- 
tive tyrant. His civil acts were annulh, d by the 
Roman peo])lo, who restored tlie honours and 
possessions of the Colonna; and some estimate 
may be formed of their wealth by their losses, of 
tin ir losses by the damages of one hundred thou- 

rc'li.'irdi* ■ lUaJiincnt to the Ct'lnnna, 1 'ps I’lntthl - 

Je Sade to ili.tt j on tlic state of il »* in j'lih cft'- 

lury, the n of Dunifiice VIII, -r kod 

hib sons, theii qiuiticIs’A.tn tho T'l'ii.', u' . M..ir : ‘ rctior^ue, 

tom. !, p. Gti-iiO, 1 Id- l IT-e-KC, ‘U. 

tioi'-m oiton rectillc-. llo’ I', i-.u '-t-"...', iif v >P. ni, t ntl tJic cfoi- 
of the IjsS diligent llludcvll . I l" •’« it.’’ -f Ki-fn' ‘ 
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sand gold florins which were granted them against 
the accomplices and heirs of the deceased pope. 
All the spiritual censures and disqualifications 
were abolished^ by his prudent successors ; and 
the fortune of the house was more firmly esta- 
blished by this transient hurricane. The bold- 
ness of vSeiarra Colonna was signalised in the cap- 
tivity (if Boniface, and long afterwards in the 
coroiu.lion of Lewis of Bavaria; and by the gra- 
titude of the emperor, the pillar in their arms 
was encircled with a royal crown. But the first 
of the family in fame and merit was the elder 
Stephen, av liom Petrarcli loved and esteemed as 
an hero superior to his own times, and not un- 
worthy of ancient Rome. Persecution and exile 
displayed to the nations his abilities in peace and 
war ; in his distress he was an object, not -of 
pity but of reverence ; the aspect of danger pro- 
voked him to avow his name and country : and 
when he was asked, “ where is now your for- 
“ tress ?” he laid his hand on his heart, and 
answered, “ here.” He supported with the same 
virtue the return of prosperity ; and till the ruin 
of his dt.rliuing age, tlic ancestors, the character, 
and tile ( hildreii of Ste[)lien Colonna, exalted his 
dignity in tlic Roman republic, and at the court 
.of Avignon, ii. The Ursini migrated from Spo- 


* Alexander in had declared the Colonna who adhered to the em- 
( !• ’gi.e I, iota]iable of holdingany ecclesiastical benefice 
1. ^ ‘ i ii 'd the last stains of] annual excommunication were puri- 
fi-a ’ii) \ Vita di Sisto %,^tom. iii, p. Treason, sa- 

ciile;-e, prt.'C'-.j tu-n, arc often the best titles of ancient nobility. 


o 
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leto the sons of Ursus, as they are styled in chap. 

• T 

the twelfth century, from some eminent person, 

W'ho is only known as the father of their race. 

But they were soon distinguished among the 
nobles of Rome, by the number and bravery of 
their kinsmen, the strength of their towers, the 
honours of the senate and sacred college, and the 
elevation of two popes, Celestin tJie third and 
Nicholas the third, of their name and lineage." 

Their riches may be accused as an early abuse of 
nepotism ; the estates of St. Peter were alienated 
in their favouc by the liberal Celestin and 
Nicholas was ambitious for (heir sake to solicit the 
alliance of monarchs ; to found new kingdoms in 
Lombardy and Tuscany; and to invest them with 
the perpetual office of senators of Rome. All 
that has been observed of the greatness of the Co- 

*** — Vallls te proxima mUit 

Appenninigen® qu i prata xirentia sylvre 
Spoletana metunt armenta greges proteni. 

Monaldeschi (tom. xii. Script. Ital. p. 533) gives the Ursini a Frcncli 
origin, which may be remotely true. 

“ In the metrical life of Celestin v, by the cardinal of St. George 
(Muratori, tom. iii, p. i, p. 613, &c.), vve find a luminous, and not in^* 

' legant, passage (!• i, c. 3, p. 203, &c.): 

a— g enuit quern nobilis Urstc iVrn 
Progenies, Romana domus, veterataque magnis 
Fa.scibus in clero, pomposque ex^jerta senatus, 

Eciloiumque njanu grandi stipata parentum 
Caidineos apices nccnon fastigia duduin 
Papatus itcrata tenons. 

^luratori (Dissert. In, tom. xiii, p. ) observes, that the first Ursini 
pontificate of Cclcstine m wa> unknown i he is inclined to read Ursi 
progenies. 

® Filii Ursi, quondam Caiestini papa? nepotes, de bonis ecclesia; 

Romanae ditati (Vit. Innocent m, in Muratori, Script- tom. iii, p. i)- 
'i’he partial prodigality of Niclioia> in is more conspicuous in Villa* 
ni and iMuratgri. Yet the Ursini would disdain the nephews qf a 
pope. 

VO^L. XII. 


Y 
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CHAP, lonna, will likewise redound to the elory of the 

LX1X« ^ . 

Ursini, their constant and equal antagonists in 

the long hereditary feud, which distracted above 
twohundredandfifty years the ecclesiastical state. 
Their he- The jealousy of pre-eminence and power was the 
feuds. ^ true ground of their quarrel ; but as a specious 
badge of distinction, the Colonna embraced the 
name of Ghibelines and the party of the empire ; 
the Ursini espoused the title of Guelphs and the 
cause of the church. The eagle and the keys 
were displayed in their adverse banners ; and the 
two factions of Italy most furiously raged when 
the origin and nature of the dispute were long 
since forgotten.*’ After the retreat of the popes 
to Avignon, they disputed in arms the vacant 
republic ; and the mischiefs of discord were per- 
petuated by the wretched compromise of elect- 
ing each year two rival senators. By their private 
hostilities, the city and country were desolated, 
and the fluctuating balance inclined with their 
alternate success. But none of either family had 
fallen by tlic sword, till the most renowned cham- 
juon of the Ursini u as surprised and slain by the 
yuimger Meplu n Colonna.'' His triumph is 
stained witli the n'j)roach of violating the truce; 
their defeat was basely avenged by the assassina- 
tion, before the church-door, of an innocent boy 
and his two servants. Yet the victorious Co- 

I’ Tn hi^. (ifty-fn't-t Di‘..«ertation on the Italian AntiquiticN, Miiratori 
explains the factions of the Guelphs and Ghibelines, 

f Fell arch (tom. i, p. 222-230) has celebrated thi;, victory accord- 
ing to the Cniunna ; bm two contemporaries, a Florentine (Giovanni 
Viliam, I. X, c. 220) and a Roman (Ludo\ico Moiialdeschi, p. 533, 
534 , are less liuoiiraMe to their arm*: • 
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lonna, with an annual colleague, was declared chap. 
senator of Rome during the term of five years. 

And the muse of Petrarch inspired a wish, a hope, 
a prediction, that the generous youth, the son of ' 
his venerable hero, would restore Rome and Italy 
to their pristine glory ; that his justice would ex- 
tirpate the wolves and lions, the serpents and 
bears, who laboured to subvert the eternal basis 
of the marble eolumnJ 

' The abbe de Sade jCtom. i, nates, p. 61-66) has applied the 
sixth canzone of Petrarch. Spina Gentil, &c. to Stephen Colonna the 
.younger z 


Or«, lupi, leoni, aquile e serpi 
Ad iina gran marmorea coUmna 
Fanno noja savente e a sc damno. 
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Petiarch, 
n. 1301, 
Juno 19_ 

• • D. isn, 
•July 19. 


CHAP. LXX. 

Charatlcr and coronation of Petrarch- — Justoration oj 
the freedom and government of Rome hij the Iri/nnic 
Rie/izi. — His Til lues and vices, his expulsion and 
death. — Return of the popes from Aiignon, — Great 
schism of the West. — Re-union of the Latin 
church. — Lad struggles of Roman liberty. — Sta- 
tutes of Rome. — Final settlement <f the eccksiasti- 
cul ilat ( . 


1 N the apprehension of modern times, Petrarch'* 
is the Italian songster of Laura and love. In 
^ the harmony of his Tuscan rhymes, Italy ap- 
plauds, or rather adores, the father of her lyric 
poetry ; and his verse, or at least his name, is 
repeated by the enthusiasm, or affectation of amo- 
rous sensibility. Whatever may be the private 
taste ot a stranger, his slight and superficial knovv- 
h'dge .diould humbly accjuiesce in the tasti' of 
a learned nation ; yet I may liojie or presume, 
that the Italians do not comjiare the tedious uni- 
formity of sonnets and elegies, with the sublime 

' The Memoircs sur la Vie de Francois Petiarque (Amsterdam, 
1 Oil, 176*. 3 vols. in 4tol form a copious, original, and entertaining^ 
iM.rk, a I.iboin of love, composed from the accurjte study of Petraicli 
nnrt hi' ('onirmporaries : but the hero is too often lost in the general 
histoi} ot ihe age, and the author too often languisiies in the otfecta- 
tion ot pohteue.s and gallantry- In the preface to his first \olume, 
he enumerates ai ti weighs twenty Italian biographers, who ha’. e pro- 
^tssedly heated of the same subject. 
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compositions of their epic muse, the original wild- 
ness of Dante, the regular beauties of Tasso, and 
the boundless variety of the incomparable Ariosto. 
The merits of the lover I am still less qualified 
to appreciate ; nor am I deeply interested in a 
metaphysical passion for a nymph so shadowy, 
that her existence has been questioned for a 
matron so prolific," that she was delivered of 
eleven legitimate children,** while her amorous 
swain sighed and sung at the fountain of Vau- 
cluse." But in the eyes of Petrarch, and those 
of his graver contemporaries, his love was a sin, 
and Italian verse a frivolous amusement. His 
Latin works of philosophy, poetry, and elo- 
quence, established his serious reputation, v, hirh 
Was soon diffused from Avignon over France and 


^ The allegorical interpretation prevailed in the ‘fifteenth centurj'^ ; 
but the wise commentator weie not agreed whether they should un- 
derstand by Laura, religion, or \iitue, or the blessed virgin, or 

— . Sec the prefaces to the first and second volume. 

Laure de Xoves, born about the year 1307, was married, in Ja- 
nuary 1325, to Hugues de Sade, a noble citizen of Avignon* whose 
jealousy was not the effect of love, since he married a second wife with- 
in seven months of her death, which happened the 6th of April X348i 
precisely one-and-twenty years after Petrarch had seen and loved her- 
Corpus crebris partubus exhaustum ; from one of these is issued, 
in the tenth degree, the abbe de Sadc, the fond and grateful biogra- 
pher of Petrarch ; and this domestic motive most probably suggested 
the idea of his work, and urged him to enquire into every circum- 
stance that could affect the hi.story and character of his grandmother 
(see particularly tom. i, p. 122-133, notes, p. 7-56, tom. ii, p. 455-» 
495, not. p, 7b*-82j. 

• V^aucluse, so familiar to our English travellers, is decribed Irom 
the writings of Petrarch, and the local knowledge of his biographer 
(Memoires, tom. i, p. 340-359). It was, in truth, the retreat of an 
hermit, and the moderns arfe much mistaken, if they place Laura 
and an happy bver in the grotto* 

y S 
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CHAP. Italy : his friends and disciples were multiplied in 
every city ; and if the ponderous volume of his 
writings'^ be now abandoned to a long repose, 
our gratitude must applaud the man, who by 
precept and example revived the spirit and study 
of the Augustan age. From his earliest youth, 
Petrarch aspired to the poetic crown. The aca- 
demical honours of the three faculties had intro- 
duced a royal degree of master or doctor in the 
art 'of poetry and the title of poet-laureat, 
which custom, rather than vanity, perpetuates in 
the English court,** was first invented by the 
Caesars of Germany. In the musical games of 
antiquity, a prize was bestowed on the victor :* 


*■ Of 1250 pages, in a clese print, at Basil in the diteenth cen- 
tur}-, but without the date of the jear. The ahbc de Sade calls 
aloud for a new edition of Petrarch’s Latin works ; but I much doubt 
whether it would redound to the proBt of the bookseller, or the amuse. 
mcDt of the poblic. ‘ 

« Consult Selden’s Titles of Honour, in his works (vol. iii, p, 457* 
46©>. An hundred years before Petrarch, St. Francis received the 
▼irtt of a poet, qul ab imperatore fuerat coronatus et exitide rex ver- 
siium dictus. 

^ hrom Aucustus to Louis, the ’muse has too often been false and 
venal: but I much <loubt nhetherany age or court can produce a 
similar cNtabbsluncnt of a sti|)cndiary poet, who in every reign, and 
at all eicnl., i, i,, f,„„i.h tnioc a ycara measure of praise and 

verse, such as mar Iw sung (he chaiwl, and, 1 believe, in tbepre- 
senee, of the sovereign. 1 speak the more freely, as the best time for 
abolishing this ridiculous custom, is while the prince is a man of Mr- 
luc, and the ]K>et a mao of genius. 

■ IsMratestin Panegyrico. tom. i, p. 116. 117, edit. Baltie, Can. 
tab 1.29) claims for his native Athens the glory of first instituting 
and recoiniiieiuiing the sy..., 

A,y., The example of the Panatheniea 

was imitated at Delphi ; but the Olympic games were ignorant of a 
musical „„w,i, i.Ji .t was extorted by the vain tyranny of Xero (Sue- 
t«n. inNerone,c. 23; Philostrat. apud Casaobon ad locum { Dion 

au'ir’voT ‘’''u ■’ tw'"'’ 

•lUiiiCs, vol. 1 , p. 1(.7, 
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the belief that Vireil and Horace had been chap. 
crowned in the capitol inflamed the emulation 
of a Latin bard and the laurel' was endeared 
to the lover by a verbal resemblance with the 
name of his mistress. The value of either object 
was enhanced by the difficulties of the pursuit ; 
and if the virtue or prudence of Laura was in- 
exorable,” he enjoyed, and might boast of en- 
joying, the nymph of poetry. His vanity was 
not of the most delicate kind, since he applauds 
the success of his. own labours; his name was po- 
pular ; his friends were active ; the open or se- 
cret opposition of envy and prejudice was sur- 
mounted by the dexterity of patient merit. In 
the thirty-sixth year of his age, he was solicited to 
accept the object of his wishes; and on the same 
day, in the solitude of Vaucluse, he received a 
similar and solemn invitation from the senate of 
Rome and the university of Paris. The learning 
of a theological school, and the ignorance of a 


* The Capitolinc games (ccrtamen quinqucnale, musicum., equestre, 
gymniciim) were instituted by Domitian (Siieton. c. 4) m the yearuf 
Christ 86 (Censorin de Die Natali, c* 18, p* 100, edit. Havercamp), 
and were not abolished in the fourth century (Ausoninsde Professori- 
bus Burdegal. v). If the crown were given Xo superior merit, the ex- 
clusion of Statius fcapitolia nostrae inficiata lyree, Sylv. 1. iii, 31) 
may do honour to the games of the capitol ; hut the I.atin poets who 
lived before Domitian were crowned only in the public opinion. 

* Petrarch and the senators of Rome were ignorant that the laurel 
was not the Capitolinc, but the Delphic, crown (Plin. Hi-st. Natur. 
XV, 39. Hist. Critique de la Repubhque des Lettres, tom. i, p. 150- 
220). The victors in the capitol were crowned with a garland of oak 
leaves (Martial, 1. iv, epigram 5i). 

*• The pious grandson of Laura has laboured, and not without suc- 
cess, to vindicate her immaciiiate chastity against the censures of the 
grave and the sneers of the profane (tom. i'» notes, p. 76*82). 

y 
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CHAP. lawless city, were alike unqualified to bestow the 
Lxx. though immortal wreath which genius may 

obtain from the free applause of the public and 
of posterity ; but the candidate dismissed this 
troublesome reflection, and after some moments 
of complacency and suspense, preferred the sum- 
mons of the metropolis of the world. 

His poetic The ceremony of his coronation" was per- 
at RomeT formed in the capital by his friend and patron 
Ap°ri?s^*’ supreme magistrate of the republic. Twelve 
patrician youths were arrayed in scarlet ; six re- 
presentatives of the most illustrious families, in 
green robes, with garlands of flowers, accom- 
panied the procession : in the midst of the princes 
and nobles, the senator, count of Anguillara, a 
kinsman of the Colonna, assumed his throne; and 
at the voice of an herald Petrarch arose. After 
discoursing on a text of Virgil, and thrice repeat- 
ing his vows for the prosperity of Rome, he knelt 
before the throne, and received from the senator 
a laurel crown, with a more precious declaration, 
“ This is the reward of merit.” The people 
shouted “ longlife to the capitol and the poet !” 
A sonnet in jiraise of Rome was accepted as the 
effusion of genius and gratitude ; and after the 
whole procession had visited the A'atican, the 
profane wreath was suspended before the shrine 
ot St. Peter. In the act of diplomUo which was 

'* 1 ftc >\hole process of Petrarch’s coronation is accurately desciib* 
cd In the abbt- de Sade (tom. i, p. 423-435, tom. ii, p. 1-G, iiote.s* 
p. 1-13) from his own tvritings, and the Roman diary of Ludovico 
Monalde.-sch:, without mixing in this authentic narrati\e the more 
recent fabler of Sanniircio Delbene. 

The original act printed among the Piece* Justificative') in the 
’\Iemoirc5 §ur Pctraitiuc, turn. Id, p, 30-33. 
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presented to Petrarch, the title and prerogatives 
of poet laureat are revived in the capitol, after 
the lapse of thirteen hundred years ; and he 
receives the perpetual privilege of wearing, at Ids 
choice, a crown of laurel, ivy, or myrtle, of as- 
suming the poetic habit, and of teaching, disput- 
ing, interpreting, and composing, in all places 
whatsoever, and on all subjects of literature. The 
grant Avas ratified by the authority of the senate 
and people ; and the cliaracter of citizen \A'as the 
recoin jience of his •affection for the Poman name. 
They did him honour, but they did him justice. 
In the familiar society of Cicero and Livy, he had 
imbibed the ideas of an ancient patriot ; and his 
ardent fancy kindled CAcry idea to a sentiment, 
and every sentiment to a passion. The aspect of 
the seven hills anil their majestic ruins confirmed 
these lively impressions ; and he loved a country 
by whose liberal spirit he had been crowned and 
adopted. The poverty and debasement of Rome 
excited the indignation and pity of her grateful 
son ; he dissembled the faults of his fellow-citi- 
zens ; applauded with partial fondness the last of 
their heroes and matrons ; and in the remem- 
brance of the past, in the hope of the future, was 
pleased to forget the miseries of the present time. 
Rome Avas still the Iuaa ful mistress of the Avorld : 
the pope and the emperor, her bi>hoji and general, 
had abdicated their station by an inglorious re- 
treat to the Rhone and the Danube ; but if she 
could resume her virtue, the republic might again 
vindicate her liberty and dominion. Amidst the 
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CHAP, indulgence of enthusiasm and eloquence.*^ Pe- 
trarch, Italy, and Europe, were astonished by a 
revolution which realized for a moment his most 
splendid visions. The rise and fall of the tribune 
Rienzi will occupy the folloiving pages the 
subject is interesting, the materials are rich, and 
the glance of a patriot-bard'' will sometimes vivU 
fy the copious, but simple, narrative of the Elo- 
rentine," and more especially of the Roman,‘ his- 
torian. 


p To find the proofs of his cnthusiaMn for Rome, I need only re- 
quest that the reader would open, by chance, either Petrarch, or his 
I'Vencli hiogra]>her. The latter has described the poet’s first vi&it 
to Rome (tom. i, p. 323-335). But in the place of much idle rhe- 
toric and morality, Petrarch might have amused the present and 
future age with an oiiginal account of the city and his coronation. 

H It has boen treated by the pen of a JcMiit, the P. du Cer9eau, 
whose postiuunous work (Conjuration de Nicolas Gabrini, dit de 
Rienzi Tyran de Rome, en 134.7) was published at Paris 1748, in 
12mo. 1 am indebted to him for some facts and documents in John 
Hocsemiu.5, canon of Leige, a contemporary historian (Fabricius, Bi« 
bliot. Lat. med. ^vi, tom. id, p. 873, tom. iv, p. 85). 


* The abh€ de Sade, who so freely expatiates on the history of the 
fourteenth century, might trt-at as his proper subject a revolution 
in u-IiiLh the heart of Petrarch was so deeply engaged (Memoires, tom. 
if, p. 5t), ,jI, 320-417, notes p. 70-7(>, tom. iii. p. 221-243, 366— 
37. j). Nor pu idea or a I'.ivt iii the watings of Petrarch has probably 

C'l h'i'i. 

• Ciovaiii Viilani, I. \ii, c. Wf», 101, in Muratoii, Rerum Italica- 
rum Scriirtores, torn. \iii, p. 969, 970, 981-983. 


‘ In his third volume of Italian antiquities (p. 249-548), Mura- 
tori has inserted the Fragmenta Historioe Romanie ah anno 1327 us- 
que ad annum 1354, in the original dialect of Rome or Naples in 
the fourteenth century, anda Latin version for the benefit of strangers. 
It contains the most particular and authentic life of Cola f Nicholas) di 
Rienzi ; « hich had been printed at Bracciano 1627, in 4to, under the 
name of Tomaso Fortifiocca, who is only mentioned in this work as 
having been punished by the tribune for forgery. Human nature is 

scarcely 
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In a quarter of the city which was inhabited chap. 
only by mechanics and Jews, the marriage of an 
innkeeper and a washerwoman produced the future Birth, cha- 
deliverer of Rome.“ From such jjarents Nicholas 
Rienzi Gabrini could inherit neither dignity nor deigns of 
fortune; and the gift of a liberal education, which 
they painfully bestowed, was the cause of his 
glory and untimely end. The study of histoiy 
and eloquence, the writings of Cicero, Seneca, 

Uvy, Cmsar, and \"alcrius INIaximus, elevated 
above his equals and contemporaries the genius 
ol' the young plebeian : he perused with indefa- 
tigable diligence the manuscripts and marbles of 
antiquity ; loved to dispense his knowledge in 
familiar language ; and was often provoked to 
exclaim, “ Where are now these Romans ? their 
“ virtue, their justice, their power? why was I 
“ not born in those hap{)y times !”* When the 


scarcely capable of such sublime or stupid impartiality ; but whoscN 
ever is the author of these fiagments, he wrote ou the spot and at the 
time, and paint.s, without design or art, the manners of Rome anci 
the character of the tiihunc. 

” The first and splendid period of Rienzi, his tribunitian govern- 
ment, is contained in the eighteenth chapter of the Fragments (p. 
399-479), which, in the new division, forms the second book of the 
history in 38 smaller chapters or sections* 

The reader may lie pleased wntli a specimen of the original idiom ; 
F6 da goa juventutinc nutricato dl latte dc eloquentia, hono grama- 
tico, megliore rettuorico, autoii-ta bravo. Dch como ct quanto era 
veloce leirore 1 moito usa\a Tito Livio, Seneca, et Tullio, ct Baleriu 
Massimo, moito Ji dilettavale magnificentie di Julio Cesare raccontare. 
Tutta la die se spcculava negF intagli di raarmo lequali iaccio intorno 
Roma. Non era altri che esso, che sapes.se lejere li antichi pataffii. 
Tutte scritture antiche vulgarizzava ; quesse fiure di marmo justa* 
mente interpretava. Oh come spesso diceva, Dove suoco quelli 
“ buoni Romani ^ dove eneloro fonuoa justitU ? poleraoxme trovar^. 
in tempo c|ie quessi iuriano 
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CHAP, republic addressed to the throne of Avignon au 
embassy of the three orders, the spirit and elo^ 
quence of Rienzi recommended him to a place 
among the thirteen deputies of the commons. 
The orator had the honour of haranguing pope 
Clement the sixth, and the satisfaction of convers- 
ing with Petrarch, a congenial mind ; but his 
qspiring hopes were fchilled by disgrace and po- 
verty ; and the patriot was reduced to a single 
garment and the charity of the hospital. From 
this misery he was relieved by the sense of merit 
or the smile of favour ; and the employment of 
apostolic notary afforded him a daily stipend of 
five gold florins, a more honourable and extensive 
connection ; and the right of contrasting, both 
in words and actions, his own integrity with the 
vices of the state. The eloquence of Rienzi was 
prompt and persuasive : the multitude is always 
prone to envy and censure ; he was stimulated by 
the loss of a brother and the impunity of the 
assassins; nor was it possible to excuse or exagge- 
rate the public calamities. The blessings of peace 
and justice, for which civil society has been insti- 
tuted, were banished from Rome: the jealous citi- 
zens, wdio might have endured every personal or 
pecuniary injury, were most deeply wounded in 
the dishonour of their wuves and daughters:^ they 
were equally oppressed by the arrogance of the 
nobles and the corruption of the magistrates; and 
the abuse of arms or of laws w^as the only circum- 


f Petrarch compare's the jealousy of the Romans with the casy 
temper of the hu-bands of Aiignon (Memoires, tom. i, p. 330). 
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siance that distinguished the lions from the dogs 
and serpents of the capitoI. These allegorical 
emblems were variously repeated in the pictures 
which Rienziexhibited in thestreets andchnrcnes ; 
and while the spectators gazed with curious won- 
der, the bold and ready orator unfolded the mean- 
ing, applied the satire, inflamed their passions, 
and announced a distant hope of comfort and deli- 
verance. The privileges of Rome, her eternal 
sovereignty over her princes and provinces, was 
the theme of his public and private discourse; and 
a monument of servitude became in his hands a 
title and incentive of liberty. The decree of the 
senate, which granted the most ample prerogatives 
to the emperor Vespasian, had beeninscribed on a 
copperplate still extant in the choir of the church 
of St. John Lateran.^ A numerous assembly of 
nobles and plebeians was invited to this political 
lecture, and a convenient theatre was erected for 
their reception. The notary appeared, in a mag- 
nificent and mysterious habit, explained the in- 
scription by a version and commentary, “ and des- 
canted with eloquence and zeal on the ancient 
glories of the senate and people, from whom all 
legal authority was derived. The sujiine igno- 

^ The fragments of the Lex Hc^ia may be foiuul in the TnMTip- 
tions of Gniler, tom. i, p. 242, and at the end of the TvKitus of Er- 
nesti, with some learned notes of the editor, tom. ii. 

* I cannot overlook, a stupenduoiis and laughable blunder of Ri- 
enzi. The Lex Regia empowers Vespasian to enlarge the Poma?ri« 
um, a word familiar to every antiquary. It was not so to the tribune ; 
he confounds it with /7on7or/tf7Ji an orchard, translates lo Jardiuo dc 
Roma cioene Italia?, and is cojtied by the less excusable ignorance oi 
the I.utin translator (p. 406) and the French historian (p. 33), Ewi) 
learning of Muiatori has slufnJjQred oter tjie passage. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 

ranee of the nobles was incapable of discerning 
the serious tendency of such representations : they 
might sometimes chastise with words and blows 
the plebeian reformer ; but he was often suffered 
in the Colonna palace to amuse the company with 
his threats and predictions ; and the modern 
Brutus’' was concealed under the mask of folly 
and the character of a buffoon. While they in- 
dulged their contempt, the restoration of the good 
estate, his favourite expression, was entertained 
among the people as a desirable, a possible, and 
at length as an approaching, event ; and while 
all had the disposition to applaud, some had the 
courage to assist, their promised deliverer. 

A prophecy, or rather a summons, affixed on 
the church-door of St. George, was the first public 
evidence of his designs ; a nocturnal assembly of 
an hundred citizens on mount Aventine, the first 
step to their execution. After an oath of secrecy 
and aid, he represented to the conspirators the 
importance and facility of their enterprise ; that 
the nobles, without union or resources, were 
strong only in the fear of theirimaginary strength ; 
that all pou cr, as well as right, was in the hands 
of the people; that the revenues of the apostolical 
chamber might relieve the public distress ; and 
that the pope himself would approve their victory 
over the common enemies of government and 
freedom. After securing a faithful band to pro- 
tect his first declaration, he proclaimed through 

** Priori f Bruio} tamen similior, juvenis uterque, longe ingenio 
qiiam cnjiu Mmuldtionem induerat, ut sub hoc obtentu liberator ille 
P. ii. apeiirutur tcinp>resao. . , . lUc regibus, hie tyrannis con- 
fcniptus (.0pp. p. .>}(>). 


1 
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the city, by sound of trumpet, that on the evening chap. 
of the follovviuff day all persons should assemble 
without arms before the church of St. Angelo, 
to provide for the re-establishment of the good 
estate. The whole night was employed in the 
celebration of thirty masses of the Holy Ghost ; 
and in the morning, Ricnzi, bareheaded, but in 
complete armour, issued from the church, en- 
compassed by the hundred conspirators. The 
pope’s vicar, the simple bishop of Orvieto, who 
had been persuailed to sustain a part in this 
singular ceremony, marched on his right hand ; 
and three great standards were Ijorue aloft as the 
emblems of their design. In the first, the banner 
oHiljerl^, Rome was seated on two lions, w ith a 
palm in one hand and a globe in the other : St. 

Paul, with a drawn sword, was delineated in the 
banner of justice ; and in the thinl, St. Peter held 
the keys of coMCorc? and peace. Rienzi was eit- 
couraged by the presence and apjilansc of an 
innumerable crowd, who understood little, and 
hoped much ; and the procession slowly rolled 
forwards from the castle of St. Angelo to the 
Capitol. His triumph was disturbed by some 
secret emotion which he laboured to suppress: 
he ascended n itiiout opposition, andwith seeming 
confidence, the citadel of the republic ; harangued 
the people I'rom the balcony ; and received the 
most flattering confirmation of his acts and laws. 

The nobles, as if destitute of arms and counsels, 
beheld in silent consternation this strange revolu- 
tion; and the moment liad been prudently chtjsen, 
hen the most formidable, Stephen Colonna, was 
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CHAP, absent from the city. On the first rumour, he 
returned to his palace, affected to despise this 
plebeian tumult, and declared to the messengers 
of Rienzi, that at his leisure he would cast the 
madman from the windows of the capitol. The 
great bell instantly rang an alarm, and so rapid 
was the tide, so urgent was the danger, that 
Colonna escaped with precipitation to the suburb 
of St. Laurence : from thence, after a moment’s 
refreshment, he continued the same speedy career 
till he reached in safety his castle of Palestrina ; 
lamenting his own imprudence, which had not 
trampled the spark of this mighty conflagration. 
A general and peremptory order was issued from 
the capitol to all the nobles, that they should 
peaceably retire to their estates : they obeyed ; 
and their departure secured the trancpiillity of 
the free and obedient citizens of Rome, 
with the But such Voluntary obedience evaporates with 

title and 

efficc of the first transports of zeal ; and Rienzi felt the 
tribune, importance of justifying his usurpatipn by a regu- 
lar form and a legal title. At his own choice, the 
Homan people wotdd have displayed their attach- 
ment anti antliority, by lavisliing on his head the 
names ot senator or con,sul, ol’ king or emperor : 
he preferred the ancient and modest appellation of 
tribune ; the protection of the commons was the 
essence of that sacred office ; and they were igno- 
rant, tliat it had never been invested with any 
share in the legislative or executive powers of the 
i„iusni ,i,c,-ep,,piie. In this character, and wdth the consent 
of the Romans, the tribune enacted the most 
i-alutary la.u s for the restoration and maintenance 
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of the good estate. By the first he fulfils the chap. 
wish of honesty and inexperience, that no civil 
suit should be protracted beyond the term of 
fifteen days. The danger of frequent perjury 
might justify the pronouncing against a false 
accuser the same penalty which his evidence 
would have inflicted ; the disorders of the times 
might compel the legislator to punish every ho- 
micide with death, and every injury with equal 
retaliation ; but the execution of justice was 
hopeless till he had previously abolished the ty- 
ranny of the nobles. It was formerly provided, 
that none, except the supreme magistrate, should 
possess or command the gates, bridges, or 
towers, of the state ; that no private garrisons 
should be introduced into the towns or castles 
of the Roman territory ; that none should bear 
arms, or presume to fortify their houses in the 
city or country ; that the barons should be re- 
sponsible for the safety of the highways and the 
free passage of provisions ; and that the protec- 
tion of malefactors and robbers should be expi- 
ated by a fine of a thousand marks of silver. 

But these regulations would have been impotent 
and nugatory, had not the licentious nobles been 
awed by the sword of the civil power. A sud- 
den alarm from the bell of the capitol could 
still summon to the standard above twenty 
thousand volunteers : the support of the tribune 
and the laws required a more regular and per- 
manent force. In each harbour of the coast, a 
vessel was stationed for the assurance of com- 
merce ; a standing militia of three hundred and 
VOL. XII. Z 
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CHAP, sixty horse and thirteen hundred foot was le- 
vied, clothed, and paid, in the thirteen quarters 
of the city ; and the spirit ot a commonwealth 
may be traced in the grateful allowance of one 
hunched florins or pounds to the heirs of every 
soldier who lost his life in the service of his 
country. For the maintenance of the public de- 
fence, for the establishment of granaries, for the 
relief of widows, orphans, and indigent convents, 
Rienzi applied, without fear of sacrilege, the 
revenues of the apostolic chamber : the three 
branches of hearth-money, the salt-duty, and 
the customs, were each of the annual produce 
of one hundred thousand florins and scandalous 
were the abuses, if in four or five months the 
amount of the salt-duty could be trebled by his 
judicious economy. After thus restoring the 
forces and finances of the republic, the tribune 
recalled the nobles from their solitary independ- 
ence ; required their personal appearance in the 
Capitol ; and imposed an oath of allegiance to 
the new government, and of submission to the 
laws of tlie good estate, .\pprehensive for their 
safety, but still more appi'chensive of the dan- 
ger of a refusal, the princes and barons re- 
turned to their houses at Rome in the garb of 
simple and peaceful citizens ; the Colonna and 
Ursini, the Savelli and Frangipani, were con- 

" 111 . '.je MS. I read (I. ii, c. ♦, p. 109) persumante quatro solli, in 
another quatro an important variety, since the liorm was 

worth ten Roman solidi (Muratori, dissert, xxviii). The former 
reading tvoukl a ve us a population ot 2S,0<)0, the latter of 250,000 
ftmllies; .md 1 miiih fear that the former is mute consistent with 
-he decay of Boine and Iter territory. 
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founded before the tribunal of a pleocian, of the chap. 

* LX^ 

vile buffoon whom they had so often derided; and 
their disgrace was aggravated by the indignation 
wJiich they vainly struggled to disguise. The 
same oath was successively jironounced by the se- 
veral orders of society, the clergy and gentlemen, 
the judges and notaries, the merchants and arti- 
sans ; and the gradual descent was marked by 
the increase of sincerity and zeal. They swore 
to live and die with the republic and the church, 
whose interest was artfully united by the nominal 
association of the bishop of Orvietto, the pope’s 
vicar, to the office of tribune. It was the boast 
of Rienzi, that ho had delivered the throne 
and patrimony of St. Peter from a rebellious 
aristocracy; and Clement the sixth, wlio re- 
joiced in its fall, affected to believe the profes- 
sions, to applaud the merits, and to confirm the 
title, of his trusty servant. I'hc speech, per- 
haps the mind, of the tribune was inspired with 
a lively regard for the purity of the faith ; he 
insinuated his claim to a supernatural mission 
from the Holy Ghost ; enforced, by an heavy for- 
feiture, the annual duty of confession and com- 
munion ; and strictlyguarded the spiritual as well 
as temporal welfare of lii.s faithful peojile.'' 

Never perhaps has the energy and elfect of aFicciom 
single mind been more remarkalily felt than in 
the sudden, though transient, reformation of the Roman 
Rome by tlie tribune Rienzi. A den of rob 
bers was converted to the discijdine of a camp 

** Hocsemius, p. 39S, apud dii Cer^eau, Hist, de Rienzi, p. 19K 
The riftecn tribunitian laws may be found in the Roman historian 
(whom for bretity 1 shall name) Forlifiocca, 1. ii, c. -I* 

^ z 2 
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CHAP, or convent: patient to hear, swift to redress, 
inexorable to punisli, his tribunal was always 
accessible to the poor and stranger ; nor could 
birth, or dignity, or the immunities of the 
church, protect the offender or bis accomplices. 
The privileged houses, the private sanctuaries, 
in Rome, on which no ofiBcer of justice wovdd 
presume to trespass, were abolished ; and he 
applied the timber and iron of^ their barricades 
in the fortifications of the capitol. The vener- 
able father of the Colonna was exposed in his 
own palace to the double shame of being desir- 
ous, and of being unable, to protect a crimi- 
nal. A mule, with a jar of oil, had been stolen 
near Capranica; and the lord of the Ursini 
family was condemned to restore the damage, 
and to discharge a fine of four hundred florins 
for his negligence in guarding the highways. 
Nor were the persons of the barons more invio- 
late than their lands or houses ; and, either from 
accident or design, the same impartial rigour 
Avas exercised against the heads of the adverse 
factions. Peter Agapet Colonna, who had him- 
self been senator of Rome, Avas arrested in the 
street for injury or debt ; and justice Avms appeas- 
ed by the tardy execution of Martin Ursini, who, 
among his A’^arions acts of violence and rapine, 
had pillaged a shipwrecked vessel at the mouth 
ol the Tyber.® His name, the purple of tAVO 

® Furtiijocca, I. ii, c. 11. From the account of this shipwreck wa 
learn some circumstances of the trade and navigation of the age. 1. 
Tile ship was built and freighted at Naples for the ports of Marseilles 

anj 
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cardinals, his uncles, a recent marriage, and a 
mortal disease, were disregarded by the inflexi- 
ble tribune, who had chosen his victim. The 
public officers dragged him from his palace 
and nuptial bed : his trial was short and satis- 
factory : the bell of the capitol convened the 
people : stript of his mantle, on his knees, with 
his hands bound behind his back, he heard 
the sentence of death ; and after a brief con- 
fession, Ursini was led away to the gallows. 
After such an example, none who were con- 
scious of guilt could hope for impunity, and 
the flight of the wicked, the licentious, and the 
idle, soon purified the city and territory of 
Rome. In this time (says the historian) the 
woods began to rejoice that they were no longer 
infested with robbers ; the oxen began to plough ; 
the pilgrims visited the sanctuaries ; the roads 
and inns were replenished with travellers ; trade, 
plenty, and good faith, Avere restored in the 
markets ; and q purse of gold might be exposed 
without danger in the midst of the highway. 
As soon as the life and property of the subject 
are secure, the labours and rewards of industry 
spontaneously revive : Rome was still the me- 
tropolis of the Christian world ; and the fame 
and fortunes of the tribune were dillused in 

and Avignon. 2. The sailora were of Naples ,.nd the isle of (Enaria, 
less skilful than those of Sicily and Genoa. 3. The na\igation from 
Marseilles was a coasting voyage to the mouth of the Tyber, where 
they took shelter in a storm ; but instead of linciing the current, 
unfortunately run on a shoal : the vci.'.el was stranded, the manners 
escaped. 4. The cargo, which was pillaged, consisted of the reve- 
nue of Provence for the royal treasury, many bags of pepper unci cin- 
namon, and bales of French cloth,Mo the value of 20,00(i donns : ^ 
rich prize. 

Z .1 
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LXX. 

The tri- 
bune i- rC' 
f'Pected in 
Italy, &c. 


every country by the sti'angers who had enjoy- 
ed the blessings of his government. 

The deliverance of his country inspired Ri- 
' enzi with a vast, and perhaps visionary, idea of 
uniting Italy in a great federative republic, of 
which Rome should he the ancient and lawful 
head, and the free cities and princes the mem- 
bers and associates. His pen was not less elo- 
quent than his tongue ; and his numerous epistles 
were delivered to swift and trusty messengers. 
On foot, u'ith a v. bite wand iii their hand, they 
traversed ti.e forests and mountains ; enjoyed, 
in the luo.'t hosiiie states, the sacred security of 
ambast-adors ; and reported, in the style of flat- 
tery or truth, that the highways along their pas- 
sage w ere lined with kneeling multitudes, wlio 
implored heaven for the success of their under- 
taking. Could passion have listened to reason ; 
could private interest have yielded to the public 
welfare ; the supreme tribunal and confederate 
union of the Italian republic might have healed 
their intestine discord, and closed the Alps a- 
gain.^t the barbarians of the North. But the 
propitious season had elapsed ; and if \'enicc, 
I 'lorenee, Sienna, Perugia, and many inferior ci- 
ties, offered their lives and fortunes to the good 
estate, the tyrants of Lombardy and Tuscany 
must despise, or hate, the plebeian author of a 
free constitution. From them, however, and from 
every p.art of Italy, the tribune received the 
most iricndly and respectful answers : they were 
followed hy the ambassadors of the jjrinces and 
republics : aiul in this foreign conflux, on all 
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the occasions of pleasure or business, the low- chap. 
born notary could assume the familiar or ma- 
jestic courtesy of a sovereign.*^ The most glo- 
rious circumstance of his reign was an appeal to 
his justice from Lewis king of Hungary, who 
complained, that his brother, and her husband, 
had been perfidiously strangled by Jane queen 
of Naples;'^ her guilt or innocence was plead- 
ed in a solemn trial at Rome ; but after hear- 
ing the advocates,*' the tribune adjourned this 
M^eighty and invidious cause, which was soon 
determined by the sword of the Hungarian. 

Beyond the Alps, more especially at Avignon, 
the revolution u as the theme of curiosity, won- 
der, and applause. Petrarch had been the pri- and reio- 
vate friend, perhaps the secret counsellor, of 
Rienzi : his writings breathe the most ardent 
spirit of patriotism and joy; and all respect for 
the pope, all gratitude* for the Colunna, was 
lost in the superior duties of a Roman citizen. 

The poet-laureat of the capitol maintains the 


^ It was thu«i that Oliver CromweH’s o]d acquaintance, who re- 
membered his vulgar and ungracious entrance into the house of corn* 
mons, were astonished at the ease and majesty of the protector on 
his throne (see Harris’s Life of Cromwell, p. 27—34, from Clarendon, 
Warwick, Whitelock, Waller, &c.). The consciousness of merit 
and jicvver will sometimes elevate the manners to the station. 

y See the causes, circumstances, and elfects, of the death of Andrew, 
in Gianuone (tom. iii, 1. xxiii, p. 250-229) and the Life of Pe- 
trarch (Memoues, torn, ii, p. I 2‘l*5-250, 37.>-379, notes, 

p. 21-37). The abbe de Sade teiskes to extenuate her guilt. 

^ The advocate who pkaded again.-l June could add nothing to the 
logical force and brev ity of hi> master's epistle, Johanna ! inordinata 
vita prtEcedens, retentio potestatis in regno, neglocta \ indicta, vir 
iiiter susceptus, et excusatio suli.-equens, nccis viri tui te prultint 
fulsse participem et con&orlcm, Jane of Naples and Mary o! bcol* 
^and have a singular conformity. 

Z If 
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CHAP- act, applauds the hero, and mingles with some 
apprehension and advice the most lofty hopes of 
the permanent and rising greatness of the re- 
public.* 

andfouies While Petrarch indulged these prophetic vi- 
sions, the Roman hero was fast declining from 
the meridian of fame and power ; and the people, 
who had gazed with astonishment on the as- 
cending meteor, began to mark the irregula- 
rity of its course, and the vicissitudes of light 
and obscurity. More eloquent than judicious, 
more enterprizing than resolute, the faculties 
of Rienzi were not balanced by cool and com- 
manding reason ; he magnified in a tenfold 
proportion the objects of hope and fear ; and 
prudence, which could not have erected, did 
not presume to fortify, his throne. In the 
blaze of prosperity, his virtues were insensibly 
tinctured with the adjacent vices ; justice with 
cruelty, liberality with profusion, and the de.- 
sire of fame with puerile and ostentatious va- 
nity. He might have learned, that the ancient 
tribunes, so strong and sacred in the public opi- 
nion, were not distinguished in style, habit, or 
appearance, from an ordinary plebeian and 
that as often as they visited the city on foot, a 

‘ See the Epistola Hortatoria de Capessenda Republican from Pe- 
trarch to Nicholas Rienzi (0pp. p. 535-54-0), and the fifth eclogue 
or pastoral, a perpetual and obscure allegory. 

^ In his Roman Questions, Plutarch (Opuscul, tom. i, p. 505, 506, 
edit. Grace. Hen. Steph.) states, on the most constitutional principles, 
the Mmple greatness of the tribunes, who were not properly magi- 
strates, but a check on magistracy. It was their duty and interest 
xai s'sXjj kcu ^latrirrotf iTirvyy^ttviisi ti»v ToXiToiv ... 

(a saving of C, Curio) r.ui amt 
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single viator, or beadle, attended the exercise of chap. 
their office. The Gracchi would have frowned 
or smiled, could they have read the sonorous 
titles and epithets of their successor, “ Nicho- 
“ las, severe and merciful ; deliverer of Rome ; 

“ defender of Italy friend of mankind, and 
“ of liberty, peace, and justice; tribune august 
his theatrical pageants had prepared the revo- 
lution ; but Rienzi abused, in luxury and pride, 
the political maxim of speaking to the eyes, 
as well as the understanding, of the multi- 
tude. From nature he had received the gift 
of an handsome person,™ till it was swelled 
and disfigured by intemperance ; and his pro- 
pensity to laughter v/as corrected in the magis- 
trate by the affectation of gravity and sternness. 

He was clothed, at least on public occasions, 
in a party-coloured robe of velvet or sattin, 
lined with fur, and embroidered with gold : the 
rod of justice, which he carried in his hand, was 
a sceptre of polished steel, crowned with a globe 
and cross of gold, and inclosing a small fragment 
of the true and holy wood. In his civil and re- 

flit ..... osra> 3s fizXXcv ixTHTurHT tu viKfotfAttTty rrifurttu 
a.\1i7ai 7Y) &ic. Rienzi, and Petrarch himself, wcic incapj^. 

ble perhaps of reading a Greek philo.spher ; but they might have im- 
bibed the same modest doctrines from their favuuiite Latins, Livy 
and Valerius ^Faximus. 

* I could not cxprc'^s in English the forcible, though barbarous, 
title of Zelator ItuliiC, ^\liich Rienzi assumed. 

™ Era beir homo (1- li, c. i, p. 399/. It is remarkable that the 
riso sarcastico of the Bracciano edition is wanting in the Roman *■. 
from which Miiratoii has gi\en the text. In his second reign, when 
he is painted almost as a monster, Rienzi travea una ventresca tonna 
trionfalc, a modo de uno Abbatc Asiano, or Asinino (1. lii, c. 18, 
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CHAP, lig'ious processions through the city, he rode on 

a white steed, the symbol of royalty : the great 

' banner of the republic, a sun with a circle of 

stars, a dove with an olive branch, was displayed 

over his head ; a shower of gold and silver was 

scattered among the populace ; fifty guards with 

halberds encompassed his person ; a troop of 

horse preceded his march ; and their tyinbals 

and trumpets were of massy silver. 

The pomp The ambition of the honours of chivalry" be- 

knight- frayed the meanness of his birth, and degraded 

the importance of his office ; and the equestrian 
B. 1317, ^ , , , , 

■Viigubti ; tribune was not less odious to the nobles, whom 

he adojiteJ, than to the plebeians, whom he de- 
serted. All that yet remained of treasure, or lux- 
ury, or art, was exhausted on that solemn day. 
Rienzi led the procession from the capitol to the 
Lateran ; the tediousness of the way was relieved 
with decorations and games ; the ecclesiastical, 
civil, and military, orders marched under their 
various banners ; the Roman ladies attended his 
wife ; and the ambassadors of Italy might loudly 
applaud, or secretly deride, the novelty of the 
jinnip. In the evening, when they had reached 
the church and palace of (’onstantiiie.he thanked 
and dismissed tlic numerous assembly, with an 
invitation to the festival of the ensuing day. From 


* Strange a'; it may seem, this fc'tival not without a precedent. 
I’l liu- year 1327, two barons, a Coloiina and an Ur^^ini, the UNiiaf 
baluirce, were created knijiht'j by the Roman people: their bath was 
ol r(»c water, their beds were decked ^ ith royal magnificence, and they 
were erted at iSfariaof Araccli, in the capitol, bvthe twenty. eight 
iuojii huomtn?. 'l’lio> afteruardi received fir>m Robett king of Naple- 
<hc sword ofclm jiry Rom. b i, c. 2, f>, 
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the hands of a venerable knight he received the chap. 
order of the Holy Ghost ; the purification of the 
bath was a previous ceremony; but in no step of 
his life did Rienzi excite such scandal and censure 
as by the profane use of the porphyry vase, in 
which Constantine (a foolish legend) had been 
healed of his leprosy by pope Sylvester.^ With 
equal presumption the tribune watched or reposed • 
within the consecrated precincts of the baptistery ; 
and the failure of his state-bed Avas interpreted 
as an omen of his approaching downfall. At the 
hour of worship he shewed himself to the return- 
ing crowds in a majestic attitude, with a robe of 
purple, his sword, and gilt spurs > but the holy 
rites were soon interrupted by his levity and in- 
solence. Rising from his throne, and advancing 
towards the congregation, he proclaimed in a 
loud voice : “ We summon to our tribunal pope 
“ Clement ; and command him to reside in his 
“ diocese of Rome : we also summon the sacred 
“ college of cardinals.*’ We again summon the 
“ two pretenders, Charles of Bohemia and Lew is 
“ of Bavaria, who style themselves emperors : 

“ we likewise summon all the electors of Ger- 
many, to inform us on what pretence they have 

All parties believed in the Iepro‘>y and Kith of Constantino 
(Petrarch, Kjnst. Famil. \i, 2), and Rienzi justified his own conduct 
by observing to the court of Avignon, that a va^e which had been 
used by a pagan, could not be profaned by a pious Christian. Yet 
(his crime is specified in the bull of excommunication (Hocsemius, 
apud de Cerceau, p. ISO, 100. 

i’ This verbal summons of ^xipc Clement vi, which rests on the au- 
thority of the Roman hiytmian and a Vatican ms. 3 S disputed by the 
biographer of Petrarch (tom. ii, not. p. 70-76), with argumeniv ra- 
ther of. decency than of weight. The court of Avignon might not 
( hu.ie to agitate this delicate que.'jtion. 
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CHAP. “ usurped the inalienable right of the Roman 
Lxx. ft people, the ancient and lawful sovereigns of 
“ the empire.”'* Unsheathing his maiden sword, 
he thrice brandished it to the three parts of the 
world, and thrice repeated the extravagant decla- 
ration, “ And this too is mine !” The pope’s vicar, 
the bishop of Orvieto, attempted to check this 
career of folly; but his feeble protest was silenced 
by martial music ; and instead of withdrawing 
from the assembly, he consented to dine with his 
brother tribune, at a table which had hitherto 
been reserved for the supreme pontiff. A banquet 
such as the Caisars had given, was prepared for 
the Romans. • The apartments, porticoes, and 
courts, of the Lateran were spread with innumer- 
able tables for either sex, and every condition : a 
stream of wine flowed from the nostrils of Con- 
stantine’s brazen horse ; no complaint except of 
the scarcity of water, could be heard ; and the li- 
centiousness of the multitude was curbed by dis- 
ar! corona- cipline and fear. A subsequent day was appointed 
**"■ for the coronation of Rienzi seven crowns of 
different leaves or metals v. cre successively placed 
on his head by the most eminent of the Roman 
clergy ; they represented the seven gifts of the 
Holy Ghost ; and he still jirofessed to imitate the 
example of the ancient tribunes. These extra- 
ordinary spectacles might deceive or flatter the 


Thtf summons of the two rival emperors, a monument of freedom 
and folly, is extant in Hocsemius (Cer^eau, p. 163-166), 

'It is singular that the Roman historian should have overlooked 
this sevenfold coronation, which is sufficiently proved by internal 
evidence, and the testimony of Hocsemius, and even of Rienzi (Cer , 
9eau, p. 167-170, 220}, 
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people; and their own vanity was gratified in the chap. 
vanity of their leader. But in his private life he 
soon deviated from the strict rule of finigality and 
abstinence ; and the plebeians, who were awed by 
the splendour of the nobles, were provoked by 
the luxury of their equal. His wife, his son, his 
uncle (a barber in name and profession), exposed 
the contrast of vulgar manners and princely ex- 
pence ; and without acquiring the majesty, Ri- 
enzi degenerated into the vices, of a king. 

A simple citizen describes with pity, or per- Fear ana 
haps with pleasure, the humiliation of the barons the'noWes 
of Rome. “ Bareheaded, their hands crossed on 
“ their breast, they stood with downcast looks in 
“ the presence of the tribune ; and they trembled ; 

“ good God, how they trembled !”' As long as 
the yoke of Rienzi was that of justice and their 
country, their conscience forced them to esteem 
the man, whom pride and interest provoked them 
to hate : his extravagant conduct soon fortified 
their hatred by contempt; and they conceived 
the hope of subverting a power which was no 
longer so deeply rooted in the public confidence. 

The old animosity of the Colonna and Ursini was 
suspended, for a moment, by their common dis- 
grace ; they associated their wishes, and perhaps 
their designs; an assassin was seized and tortured; 
he accused the nobles ; and as soon as Rienzi de- 
served the fate, he adopted the suspicions and 


• Puoi se faceva stare denante a se, mentre sedeva, li baroni tutti 
in diedi ritti co le vraccia piecate, c co li capucci tratti. Deh como 
stavano paurosi ! (Hist. Rom. 1« ii, c. 20| p.439}. He saw them, and 
see them. 
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CHAP, maxims, of a tyrant. On the same day, under 
various pretences, he invited to the' capitol his 
principal enemies, among whom were five mem- 
bers of the Ursini and three of the Colonna name. 
But instead of a council or a banquet, they found 
themselves prisoners under the sword of despo- 
tism or justice; and the consciousness of inno- 
cence or guilt might inspire them with equal 
apprehensions of danger. At the sound of the 
great bell the people assembled ; they were ar- 
raigned for a conspiracy against the tribune’s 
life ; and though some might sympathise in their 
distress, not a hand, nor a voice, was raised to 
rescue the first of the nobility from their im- 
pending doom. , Their apparent boldness was 
prompted by despair; they })assed in separate 
chambers a sleepless and painful night ; and the 
venerable liero, Stephen Colonna, striking against 
the door of his prison, repeatedly urged his guards 
to deliver him, by a speedy death, from such ig- 
nominious servitude. In the morning they un- 
derstood their sentence from the visit of a con- 
fessor and the tolling of the bell. The great hall 
of tile cajiitol had been decorated for the bloody 
scene with red and white hangings ; the counte- 
nance of the tribune was dark and severe ; the 
swords of the executioners were unsheathed ; 
and the barons were interrujited in their dying 
speeches by the sound of trumpets. But in this 
decisive moment, Rienzi was not less anxious or 
apprehensive than his captives ; he dreaded the 
splendour of their names, their surviving kins- 
men, the inconstancy of the people, the reproaches 
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of the world; and, after rashly offering a mortal chap. 

injury, he vainly presumed that, if he could for- ^^ 

give, he might himself be forgiven. His ela- 
borate oration was that of a Christian and a 
suppliant ; and, as the hnmble minister of the 
commons, he entreated his masters to pardon 
these noble criminals, for wliose repentance and 
future service he pledged his faith and authority. 

“ If you are spared,” said the tribune, “ by the 
“ mercy of the Romans, will you not jrromise 
“ to support the good estate with your lives and 
“ fortimes ?” Astonished by this marvellous 
clemency, the barons bowed their heads ; and, 
wdiile they devoutly repeated the oath of alle- 
giance, might whisper a secret, and more sincere, 
assurance of revenge. A priest, in the name of 
the people, pronounced their absolution : they 
received the communion with the tribune, as- 
sisted at the bancpiet, followed the procession ; 
and, after every spiritual and temporrd sign of 
reconciliation, were dismissed in safety to their 
respective homes, \vith the new honours and 
titles of generals, consuls, and patricians.* 

During some weeks they were checked by the They op- 
meraory of their danger, rather than of their dc-f^';,”',';"" 
liveranco, till the most powerful of tiie Ursini, 
escaping witli tiie Colonna from the city, erected 
at JMarino the standard of rebellion, d’he forti- 
fications of tl)e ra'^tle were instantly restored ; 
the vassals attended their lord ; the outlaws 

^ The originaJ letter, in uhkh iljei'/i juatifie*: his treatment of the' 

Colonna (Hocsemins, ainid dii (Vr eau, p. ai'-piays, in ge- 

auine colours, the mixture of the kosTc and the madman. 
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CHAP, armed against the magistrate; the flocks and 
Lxx. jjgpjjg harvests and vineyards, from IVIariiio 
to the gates of Rome, were swept away or de- 
stroyed ; and the people arraigned Ricnzi as the 
author of the calamities which his government 
had taught them to forget. In the camp, Ri- 
enzi appeared to less advantage than in the 
rostrum ; and he neglected the progress of the 
rebel barons till their numbers were strong, and 
their castles impregnable. From the pages of 
Livy he had not imbibed the art, or even the 
courage, of a general ; an army of twenty thou- 
sand Romans returned, without honour or effect, 
from the attack of Marino ; and his vengeance 
was amused by painting his enemies, their heads 
downwards, and drowning two dogs (at least 
they should have been bears) as the representa- 
tives of the Ursini. The belief of his incapacity 
encouraged their operations : they were invited 
by their secret adherents; and the barons at- 
tempted, with four thousand foot and sixteen 
hundred horse, to enter Rome by force or sur- 
prise. The city was prepared for their reception : 
the alarm-bell rung all night; the gates were 
strictly guarded, or insolently open ; and, after 
some hesitation, they sounded a retreat. The two 
first divisions had passed along the walls, but the 
prospect of a free entrance tempted the head- 
strong valour of the nobles in the rear; and, after 
a successful skirmish, they were overthrown and 
Defeat and massacred, without quarter, by the crowds of the 
Colonna, Roman people. Stephen Colonna the younger, 
Nov. 30 . ^}jg whom Petrarch ascribed the 
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rekoration of Italy, was preceded or accompa- chap. 
nied in death by his son John, a gallant youth, 
by his brother Peter, who might regret the ease 
and honours of the church, by a nephew of le- 
gitimate birth, and by two bastards of the Co- 
lonna race ; and the number of seven, the seven 
crowns, as Rienzi styled them, of the Holy 
Ghost, was completed by the agony of the de- 
plorable parent, and the veteran chief, who had 
survived the hope and fortune of his house. 

The vision and prophecies of St. Martin and 
pope Boniface had been used by the tribune to ani- 
mate his troops he displayed, at least in the 
pursuit, the spirit of an hero ; but he forgot the 
maxims of the ancient Romans, who abhorred 
the triumphs of civil war. The conqueror as- 
cended the Capitol ; deposited his crown and 
sceptre on the altar ; and boasted with some 
truth, that he had cut off an ear which neither 
pope nor emperor had been able to amputate.' 

His base and implacable revenge denied the ho- 
nours of burial ; and the bodies of the Colonna, 
tvhich he threatened to expose with those of the 

* Rieniti, in the above-mentioned letter, ascribes <6 ^t. Martin the 
tribune, Boniface viii, the enemy of Colonna, htmseif, and the Roman 
jieople, the glory of the day, which Villani likewise (1.12, c. 104) 
describes as a regular battle. The disorderly skirmish, the flight of 
the Roman.s, and the cowardice of Rienzi, are painted in the simple 
and minute narrative of Fortifiocca, or the anonymous citizen (1. ii, 
c. 34-37 . 

* In describing the fall of the Colonna, I s|>cak only of the family 
Of Stephen the elder, who i.s often confounded by the P. du Cer 9 cau 
with his son. That family was extinguished, but the house has been 
per|)etuated in the collateral branchc'^, of which I have not a very ac- 
curate knowledge. Circum^pice (says Petrarch familite tiue statura 
Colummensium d<mo9 : solito pauciores habeat coiumnas* Quid ad 
rem ? modo fundamentum sUbdei soUdumq; perzoaneat. 

vou XII. A a 
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CHAP, vilest malefactors, were secretly interred by the 
holy virgins of their name and family^. The 
people sympathised in their grief, repented of 
their own fury, and detested the indecent joy 
of Rienzi, who visited the spot where these 
illustrious victims had fallen. It was on that 
fatal spot that he conferred on his son the 
lionour of knighthood ; and the ceremony was 
accomplished by a slight blow from each of the 
horsemen of the guard, and by a ridiculous and 
inhuman ablution from a podl of water, which 
\vas yet j)ol luted with partrician blood"'. 

Fall and A short dt'lav woidd have saved the Colonna ; 
th^'tubiine delay of a single month, which elapsed be- 
Bien^i. _ tween the triumph and exile of Rienzi. In 
utc. u. ’the pride of victory, he forfeited what yet re- 
mained of his civil virtues, without acquiring the 
fame of military prowess. A free and vigorous 
opposition was frtrmed in the city ; and when the 
triljune proposed in the public council® to im- 
pose a new tax, and to regulate the government 
of Perugia, thirty-nine members voted against 
liis measures; repelled the injurious charge of 
trearheiy and corni|»tioii ; and urged him to 

^ Tlie omvcnt ol’ St. Sihestcr tva=; founded, endowed, and pro- 
tected, by the Colonna cardinals, f<)r the daughters of the family who 
embraced a monastic life, and who, in the year 1318, vrere twelve 
in number. The others were allowed to marry with their kinsmen 
in the fourth degree, and the dispensation was justified by the .small 
number and clo-se alliances of the noble families of Rome (Memoires 
Sij- Petrarque, tom. i, p. 1 10, tom. ii, p. dOl). 

* Petrarch wrote a stiff and pedantic letter of consolation (Fam. 
I, \ii, epi^t. 13, p. b82, 683). The friend w’as lost in the patriot. 
Nulla toto nrbe i>rincipum famllia carior ; carior lamtn respubiica, 
carior Homa, caiior Italia. 

- Je rend.^ gr-icos aux Dieii de n'etre Roniain. 

* This coLmcil ainl oppu'-uiori <»bscurely ineunoned by Pollivtore, 
a contv’tn[^orary "jito:, \vh.> hu'. pieseived some curious and original 
iucts (Rer. italicaiuai, tom. c. 31. p. 79h-S04). 
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prove, by tlieir forcible exclusion, that, if the chap. 

populate adhered to his cause, it was already 

disclaiuied by the most respectable citizens. 

TJve pope and the sacred colL;;e had never been 
dazzled by his specious professions ; they were 
justly offended by the insolence of his conduct : 
a cardinal lega,Je v, as sent to Italy, and after 
some fruitless treaty, and two personal inter- 
views, he fulminated a indl of excomnuinica- 
4ion, in which the tribune is degraded Horn 
his office, and branded with the guilt of re- 
bellion, sacrilege, and heresy.** The surviv- 
ing barons of Rome were now humbled to a 
sense of allegiance ; their interest and revenge 
enga red them in the service of the church ; i-ut 
as the fate of the Colonna was before their 
eyes, they abandoned to a private adventurer 
the jieril and glory of the revolution. John 
Pepin, count of IMinorbino'* in the kingdom 
of Naples, had been condemned for his crimes, 
or his riclics, to perjietual imprisonment ; and 
Petrarch, by soliciting bis release, indirectly con- 
tributed to the ruin of his friend. At the head 
of one hundred and fifty soldiers, the count of 
IMinorbino introduced himself into Rome ; bar- 
ri( aded the quarter of the Colonna ; and found 

^ The brier» and bulls of Clement >i again>t Rionzi arc tran- 
slated by the C. du Cer*;eau (j>. 196, 232), fn»m the Kccle;>iastical 
Annai'^ of Rodencus Raynaldus (a, d, imT, No. 13, 17, 21, &c.), who 
found them in the archives of the Vatican. 

^ Matteo Villani^dcscribo the origin, character, and death, of this 
count of Mlnorbino, a man de natura mcoiibtante c senza sede, whose 
grandfather, a crafty notary, wa-. enriched and t nnobled by the spoils 
of the Saracens of Nocera (1. vii, c. 102, 103). See his imprisonment, 
and the elTbrU of Petrarch, tom. ii, p. 149-151. 

A a 2 
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the enterprise as easy as it had seemed impossi- 
ble. From the first alarm, the bell of the ca- 
pitol incessantly tolled ; but, instead of repair- 
ing to the well-known sound, the people was 
silent and inactive ; and the pusillanimous Ri- 
enzi, deploring their ingratitude with sighs and 
tears, abdicated the government and palace of 
the republic. 

Without drawing his sword, count Pepin re- 
stored the aristocracy and the church ; three se- 
" nators were chosen, and the legate assuming the 
first rank, accepted his two colleagues from the 
rival families of Colonna and Ursini. The acts 
of the tribune were abolished, his head was pro- 
scribed ; yet sucli was the terror of his name, 
that the barons hesitated three days before they 
would trust themselves in the city ; and Rienzi 
was left above a month in the castle of St. An- 
gelo, from whence he peaceably withdrew, after 
labouring, without effect, to revive the affection 
and courage of the Romans. The vision of free- 
dom and empire liad vanished : their fallen spi- 
rit u oiild have acquiesced in servitude, had it 
been smoothed by tranquillity and order; and it 
was scarcely observed, that the new senators de- 
rived their authority from the apostolic see ; that 
four cardinals were appointed to reform, with 
dictatorial power, the state of the republic. 
Rome was airain agitated by the bloody 
feeds of the barons, who detested eacji other, 
and desjn^ed the commons : their hostile for- 
tresses, both in town and country, again rose, 
and were again demolished ; and the peace- 
ful citizens, a flock of sheep, were devoured, 
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says the Florentine historian, by these rapa- chap. 
cions wolves. But when their pride and avarice 
nad exhausted the patience of the Romans, a 
confraternity of the virgin Mary protected or 
avenged the republic : the bell of the capitol 
was again tolled ; the nobles in arms trembled 
in the presence of an unarmed multitude ; and 
of the two senatbrs, Colonna escaped from the 
window of the palace, and Ursini was stoned at 
the foot of the altar. The dangerous office of 
tribune was successively occupied by two plebe- 
ians, Cerroni and Baroncelli. The mildness of 
Cerroni was unequal to the times; and after a 
faint struggle, he retired with a fair reputation 
and a decent fortune to the comforts of rural 
life. Devoid of eloquence or genius, Baron- 
celli was distinguished by a resolute spirit : he 
spoke the language of a patriot, and trode in the 
footsteps of tyrants ; his suspicion was a senr 
tence of death, and his own death was the re- 
ward of his cruelties. Amidst the public misfor- 
tunes, the faults of Rienzi were forgotten ; and 
the Romans sighed for the peace and prosperity 
of the good estate.* 

After an exile of seven years, the first deli-*'^''®"*’"'^ 
verer was again restored to his country. In the 
disguise of a monk or a pilgrim, he escaped 
from the castle of St. Angelo, implored the 
friendship of the kings of Hungary and Naples, 
tempted the ambition of every bold adventurer, 

** The troubles of Rome, from the departure to the return of Rienzi, 
are related by Matteo Villani (1. it, c- 47, I, iii, c. 33, 57, 78) and 
Thomas Fortifiocca (1. lii, c. 1-4). I have slightly passed over these 
secondary characier^, who imitated the original tribune. 

A a 3 
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CHAP, mingled at Rome with the pilgrims of thejubi- 
lee, lay concealed among the hermits of the 
Appennine, and wandered through the cities of 
Italy, Germany, and Bohemia. His person was 
invisibl-., his name was yet formidable; and the 
anxiety of the court of Avignon supposes, and 
even oiagnifies, liis personal merit. The empe-* 
ror Charles the fourth gave audience to a stran- 
ger, who frankly revealed himself as the tribune 
of the republic ; and astonished an assembly of 
ambassador; and princes, by the eloquence of a 
patriot, ana liiO visions of a prophci, the down- 
fal of tyranny, and liiv kingdom of the Holy 
Ghost.'’ IVhatevcr had been his hopes, Rienzi 
found himself a captive ; but he supported a cha- 
racter of independence and dignity, and obeyed, 
as his own choice, the irresistible summons of the 
supreme pontiff. The zeal of Petrarch, which had 
been cooled by the unworthy conduct, w'as rekin- 
dled by the sufferings and the presence, of his 
friend ; and he boldly complains of the times, in 
w hich the saviour of Rome was delivered by her 

A pi i.on.-r cinncror into the hands of her bishop. Piienzi w as 

'It Vt ig'noiJ, I 1 f I • 

D, iLiji. tr. It; -.ported slow ly, but m sale custo(i_v, from 
Plague to Avignon; his entrance into the city was 
that of a malefactor ; in his prison he w as chain- 
ed by the leg; and four cardinals were named to 
inquire into the crimes of heresy and rebellion. 

'' Ti^e^o viNjonN, of wlurh the fiiends and the enemies (‘T Rienzi 
voem alikt* ipioiant, arc surely magnified by the zcnl of PoIh^^olc» a 
Dnitunican Rer. It'il. Uim. xxv, c. 3G. {-. 819;. Had the 

tribune taiiplii, tu.it Chii t Ticcetded b\ ll. ■ lii.;’, that 

the tyranny oi' the pojv ui.l lie abolished, he have been con- 

» ’tud of heiC'-y and witi’u il elb ’u ii pi Ha Roioan iscopie. 
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But his trial and condemnation would have chap. 

LXX. 

involved some questions, which it v/as more ' 
prudent to leave under the veil of mystery ; the 
temporal supremacy of the popes ; the duty of 
residence ; the civil and ecclesiastical privileges 
of the clergy and people of Rome. The reign- 
ing pontiff well deserved the appellation of 
Clement : the "^^range vicissitudes and magnani- 
mous spU'it of the captive excited his pity anti 
esteem ; and Petrarch believes that lie respected 
in the hero the name and sacred character of a 
poet.^ Rienzi was indulged with an easy con- 
finement and the use of books ; and in the assi- 
duous study of Livy, and the bible, he sought 
tlie cause and the consolation of his misfortunes. 

The succeeding pontificate of Inmtcent 

^ . iiator of 

Sixth opened a new prospect of his deliverance Home, 
and restoration ; and the court of Avignon w as^’ 
persuaded, that the successful rebel could alone 
appease and reform the anarchy of the meti'opo- 
lis. After a solemn profession of fidelity, the 
Roman tribune was sent into Italy, with the 
title of senator ; but the death of Baroncelli 
appeared to supersede the use of his mission ; and 
the legate, cardinal Albornoz,® a consummate 
statesman, allowed him with reluctance, and 

^ The a'itoni'shment, the envy of rcliauh is a if 

not of the truth of llu-> inccdiUe i Kt, at -.1' Id's tiwn vct.u ii\. 

The abbe tie Sade (Mcmolres, tom. in, j». quote-' the 

epistle of the thiruenth book of Petuuih, but u i'. of t!ie ro>aI ms, 
which he consulted, and not of the oidn.ai} B.i-’l edition (p. 

6 iEgidius, or Gilc-s Albornoz, a noble Spaniaid, archbishop of 
Toledo, and cardinal iccato in Italy (\. o, 1353-13<>7), re-stoivd, by 
hib ai*ras and counbcN, the umpoial dominion of the poi>i’b. fli‘- 
life has been separately written by bepulveda ; but Dr)dt.ii cdtiU! tpif 
kcasonably sujipose, that hn» name* or that of WuKcy, had lead. id 
Gic ear^ of tho Mufti in Don Sebastian. 

A a 4 
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CHAP, without aid, to undertake the perilous experl- 
^ ‘ merit. His first reception was equal to his wish- 

es : the day of his entrance was a public festival ; 
and his eloquence and authority revived the laws 
of the good estate. But this momentary sun- 
shine was soon clouded by his own vices and 
those of the people : in the capitol, he might of- 
ten regret the prison of AvignCii ; and after a 
second administration of four months, Rienzi 
was massacred in a tumult which had been fo- 
mented by the Roman barons.- In the society of 
the Germans and Bohemians, he is said to have 
contracted the habits of intemperance and cruel- 
ty ; adversity Iiad chilled his enthusiasm, with- 
out fortifying his reason or virtue; and that 
youthful hope, that lively assurance, which is 
the pledge of success, was now succeeded by 
the cold impotence of distrust and despair. The 
tribune had reigned with absolute dominion, by 
the choice, and in the hearts, of the Romans : 
the senator was the servile minister of a foreign 
court ; and while he was suspected by the peo- 
ple, be was abandoned by the prince. The 
legate Albornoz, who seemed desirous of his 
ruin, inflexibly refused all supplies of men and 
money : a iaitliful subject could no longer pre- 
sume to touch the revenues of the apostolical 
chamber ; and tiie first idea of a tax was the sig- 
nal of clamour and. sedition. Even his justice 
was tainted wuh the guilt or reproach of selfish 
cruelty : the most virtuous c itizen of Rome was 
sacrificeti tc bis jealousy ; and in the execution of 
a public roid'er, from whose purse he had been 
assisted, the magistrate too much forgot, or tQ» 
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much remembered, the obligations of the debtor chap. 
A civil war exhausted his treasures and the na- 
tience of the city : the Colonna maintained their 
hostile station at Palestrina ; and his mercenaries 
soon despised a leader whose ignorance and fear 
were envious of all subordinate merit. In the 
death as in the life of Rienzi, the hero and the 
coward were strangely mingled. W'^hen the capi- 
tal was invested by a furious multitude, when he 
was basely deserted by his civil and military ser- 
vants, the intrepid senator, w aving the banner of 
liberty, presented himself on the balcony, address- 
ed his eloquence to the various passions of the 
Romans, and laboured to persuade them, that in 
the same cause himself and the republic must ei- 
ther stand or fall. His oration W'as inten‘uj)ted by 
a volley of imprecations and stones ; and alter an 
arrow had transpierced his head, he sunk into 
abject despair, and fled weeping to the inner 
chambers, from whence he n as let clown by a 
sheet before tiie windows of the j risen. Destitute 
of aid or hope, he was besieg. d till the evening : 
the doors of the capitol were destroyed with axes 
and fire ; and while the senator attempted to es- 
cape in a plebeian habit, he wc’, discovered and 
dragged to the platform of the j aiace, the fatal 
scene of his Judgments and executions. A w hole 
hour, without voice or motion, he st(aiti ai.iuist the 
multitude half naked and half dead ; their rage 
was hushed into curiosity and wonder : the last 

^ From Matteo Villani and Fortifiocca, the P. du Cer 9 eau (p. 344^ 

394) has extracted the life and death of the chevalier Montreal, the 
life of a robber and the death of an hero. At the head of a free com- 
pany, the irst that desolated Italy, he became ricli ard formidable ; 
he had money in all the banks ; 60»000 ducats in Padua alone. 
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CHAP, feelings of reverenceand compassion yet. struggled 
in his faAmur ; and they might have prevailed, if a 
_His death, bold assassin had not plunged a dagger in his 
breast. He fell senseless with the first stroke ; the 
impotent revenge of his enemies inflicted a thou- 
sand wounds ; and the senator s body was aban- 
doned to the dogs, to the Jews, and to the flames. 
Posterity will compare the virtues and failings of 
this extraordinary man; but in a long period of 
anarchy and servitude, the name of Rienzi has 
often been celebrated as the deliverer of his coun- 


try, and tlie last of the Roman patriots.' 

PetiaiTh The first and most generous wi.sli of Petrarch 
unitor aiui ro.stciration of a free republic; but after 

»hu cmiie- the exile and death of his plebeian hero, he turn- 
ror ciuues^^ fi'om the tribune, to tlie king, of the 

A. !>. LLii, iioinans. The capitol was yet stained with the 
blood of Rienzi, when Charles the fourtli descend- 
ed from the Alps to obtain the Italian and impe- 
rial crowns. In his passage through Milan he re- 
ceived the visit, and repaid the flattery, of the poet- 
iaurcat ; accepted a medal of Augustus ; and pro- 
mised. V, itliont a sm.ilc, to imitate the founder of 
tl c' Roinar. nniiiai-cltv. false application of the 
nan;cs and i.mxiins of antiquity was the source of 
the hopes anddisappointmentsof Petrarch ; yethe 
could not overlook the difference oftimesand cha- 
racters ; the imm.easurable distance between the 
first Cmsars and a Bohemian prince, who by the 
favour of the clergy had been elected the titular 
head of tiic German aristocraey. Instead of re- 


' Til.’ c-.h'o. M’com! rint-rninent, and denth, oriiienzi. are minutely 
rekited M tli,’ in ’ii nii-i^ Il.-man, «ho .appe.rii neither his fiiend noi 
his enom-,- tl. ill, r I,!-!.".). . et.. tell, •.nio lo'.ed the fibun^, wli' 

indiheri'nt to I'.ic t'.'.tc the uratur. 
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' storing to R,ome her glory and her provinces," chap. 

he had bound himself, by a secret trealj v ith^ ' ^ 

the pope, to evacuate the city on tiie day of 
his coronation ; and his shameful retreat was 
pursued by the reproaches of the patriot bafd.'‘ 


After the loss of liberty and empire, his third ho solicits 

j 1 1 T » » •! I rliepopcbor 

and more humble wisli Avas to reconcile theAMmonto 


shepherd ivith his flock ; to rccal the Roman bi-‘’.V’'"'\?' 

i ’ sidence at 

shop to Iris ancient and peculiar diocese. In Rome. 


the fervour of y:;uth, rvith the authority of age. 


Petrarch addressed his exhortations to live suc- 


cessive popes, and his eloquence was always 
inspired by the enthusiasm of sentiment and 
the freedom of language.' The son of a citi* 
zen of Florence invariably jireferred the country 
of his birth to that of his education ; and Italy, 
in his eyes, was the queen and garden of the 
world. Amidst her domestic factions, she was 
doubtless superior to France both in art and 
science, in Avealth and politeness ; hut tiic dif- 
ference could scarcely support tlie epithet of 
barbarous, whicii lie jiromiscuously bestOAvs on 
tlie countries lioyond the Alps. Avignon, the 
m)"stic Babylon, the sink of vice and cornip- 
liou, Avas the object of bis hatred and contempt; 


' Tilo hnpiN and the di‘-rij)poinlincnt <»f PctnuTli me r'"iccal>Iy 
de.scnhcd in his by the I rencli (Meinnires, 

tom. iii, j). 375-Ur?) ; but the deep, though '^orrot, ^\ountl, was the 
coronation of Zanubi the poctlaiireat by Chaik'.s iv. 

* See in his accurate and nmiising biographer, the application of 
Petrarch and Uoirit* to Benedict \ii, in the year 1334 t^Icmoircs, 
tom. }, p. 261-203) ; to ricmont vi. in 1342 (tom. ii, p. 43-47 ; 
and to Urban in U’.Ob (tom. iii, p. 677-691); his praise (p. 711- 
71.7). and excu-c (p. 772), of 'he last of these pontiffs. Hi-^ argrv 

controveist on tlu’ rc-^pcctjve merits of France and Italy may bi* foiind 
tO;>n. p. IUGS-i(;^.7t 
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but he forgets that her scandalous vices were not 
the growth of the soil, and that in every resi- 
dence they would adhere to the power and lux- 
ury of the papal court. He confesses, that the 
successor of St. Peter is the bishop of the uni- 
versal church ; yet it was not on the banks of 
the Rhone, but of the Tyber, that the apostle 
had fixed his everlasting throne : 'and while every 
city in the Christian world was blessed with a 
bishop, the metropolis alone was desolate and 
forlorn. Since the removal of the holy see, the 
sacred buildings of the Lateran and the Vati- 
can, tliL'ir altars and their saints, were left in a 
state of poverty and decay ; and Rome was of- 
ten painted under the image of a disconsolate ma- 
tron, as ifthewaiideringhusbandcouldbe reclaim- 
ed by the homely portrait of tiie age and infirmi- 
ties of his weeping spouse.” But the cloud which 
hung over the seven hills would be dispelled by 
the presence of their lawful sovereign : eternal 
fame, the prosperity of Rome, and the peace of 
Italy, would be the recompence of the pope who 
should dare to embrace this generous resolution. 
Ofthefivewhom Petrarch exhorted, the three first, 
John the twenty-second, Ben edict the twelfth, and 
Clement the sixth, were importuned or amused 
by the boldness of the orator; but the memorable 

Squalida sed quoniam facies, neglecta cuUft 

Ca’saries; multisquc malis lassata sencctus 

Knpuit solitam efHgiem : vetus accipe nomen ; 

Roma vocor. (Carm. 1. 2, p. 77). 

He spins this allcgorv iieyond all measure or patience. The Epistles 
to Urban v, in pro'C, are more simple and persiia?i\e (Scnilium, 
s\\j p. 811-827, i, IX, cpist, i. p, 844-8iii. 
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'' ^change which had been attempted by Urban the 

. fifth, was finally accomplished by Gregory the ele-* 

venth . The execution of their design was opposed by 
weighty and almost insuperable obstacles. A king 
of France, who has deserved the epithet of wise, 
was unwilling to release them from a local depen- 
dence : the cardinals, for the most part his sub- 
jects, were attached to the language, manners, 
and climate, of Avignon; to their stately palaces ; 
above all, to the wines of Burgundy. In their 
eyes, Italy was foreign or hostile; and they reluc-* ». i367, 
tantly embarked at Marseilles, as if they had been i6_ 
sold or banished into the land of the Saracens. 

Urban the fifth resided three years in the Vatican 
■with safety and honour: hissanctity was protected 
by a guard of two thousand horse ; and the king 
of Cyprus, the queen of Naples, and the emperors 
of the East and West, devoutly saluted their com- 
mon father in the chair of St. Peter. But the 
joy ot Petrarch and the Italians was soon turned 
into grief and indignation. Some reasons of pub- 
lic or private moment, his own impatience or 
the prayers of the cardinals, recalled Urban to 
France; and the approaching election was saved 
from the tyrannic patriotism of the Romans. The 
powers of heaven were interested in their cause : 

Bridget of Sweden, a saint and pilgrim, disapprov- 
ed the return, and foretold the death, of Urban 

. « , t I Final re- 

the fifth: the migration of Gregory the eleventh tum of 
was encoura.'. i' St. Catherine of Sienna, ' 

spouse of Cliii'; mid icibassadress of the Floren-Jan. n. 
tines; and the popes th-. uiselves, the great masters 
ef human credulity, appear to have listened to 
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CHAP, these visionary females." Yet those celestial ad 
monitions were supported by some arguments of 
temporal policy. The residence of Avignon bad 
been invaded by hostile violence ; at the head of 
thirty thousand robbers, an hero had extorted 
ransom and absolution from the vicar of Christ • 
and the sacred college ; and the maxim of the 
French warriors, to spare the people and plunder 
the church, was a new heresy of the most danger- 
ous import." While the pope was driven from 
Avignon, he was strenuously invited to Rome. 
The senate and p.eople acknowledged liini as their 
lawful s'^e erci,- ". '.ud laid at ids feet the keys of 
tlie gates, tls^. br'e.i.^cs, and the fortresses ; of the 
quarter at least beyond the Tyber.*' But this 
loyal offer was acconqianicd by a declaration, 
that tiiey could no longer suffer the scandal and 
calamity of his absence’; and that his obstinacy 
would finally provoke them to revive and assert 
theprimitiverightof election. Theabbot of mount 

" I have not leisui'c to expatiate on the legends of St. Bridget or 
ht. C .Miennc, the last of nhich might fuinibh some ainu&ing stories. 
The " clit ct on the mind of Giver t.y xi Is atte.sted by the la>t bolcmn 
words <)l tlu- dying poiv, wb<* otinioni.shcd tiic n.ssistants, iil caverent 
ab lumund-us, si\e vui^., si\o : iicribus, bub specie rcligionis loquen- 
tihu' vihioiu's bui capitis, q per tales ipse seductus, &:c. (Baluz. 
Not. ad Vit. Pap. Avenionensium, tom. i, p, 1223). 

° This predatory expedition is related by Froissard (Chronique, 
tom. i, p. 230), and in the life of dii Guesclin ((Collection Gcn..ivilc 
tics Menioires Historiques, tom. iv, c. 16. p. 107-113). As emit as 
the )eai 1361, the court of Avignon had been mole.stcd by ''imilar 
frcebot'tei.s, nhi) afterwords |)assed the Alps ^Memoircs tur Fctrar- 
q; e, t.mi iii, p. 063-569). 

V I’ici i \ diit. fro.;) the annals of Odericus Rayniddus, the ori- 
ginal tjcat}, v ■ ch w.’ j.srcd the 2l&t of Detvinhtr 137 between 
Giegory \i and the nomanj, (II:st. Fcdcs, tom. p. 275). 

!- 
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'*^ssin had been consulted whether he would ac- chap. 
.,cept tlie trijile crown^ from the clergy and neo- 
pie ; “ I am a citizen of Rome,'”' replied th.at 
venerable ecclesiastic, “ anti my first law is the 
“ voice of my countr}'.”* 

If superstition will interpret an untimely death ;*Hi3 death, 
if the merit of counsels be judged from the event; March 27.' 
the heavens may seem to frown on a measure of 
such apparent reason and propriety. Gregory the 

eleventh did not survive above fourteen months 

% 

his return to the Vatican; and his decease was fol- 
lowed by the great schism of the West, which 
distracted the Latin church above forty years. 

The sacred college w as then composed of twenty- 


^ Tije first crown or regnum (Ducangc, Gloss. Latin, tom. v, p. 702) 
on the episcopal mitre of the popes, is ascribed to the gift of Con- 
stantine, or Clovis. The second was added by Boniface viri, as the 
emblem not only of a spiritual, but of a temporal, kingdom. The 
three state’! of the church are represented by the tuple crown, \\hich 
was introduced by John xxic or Benedict xii (Memoircs snr Petraruue, 
tom. i, p. 3.)S, 2J9;, 

* Balnzc (Xot. ad Pap. Avenion. tom. i, p. lli)L ilDJ) produces 
the original e\idence which attests the threats of the Roman ambas- 
sador.-<, and the resignation of tl\e abbot of mount Cassin, qui ultr® 
se offerens, respendit se civem Romanum ess«e, et iiiud veLle quod 
Ipsi velient. 

® The return of the popes from Avignon to Rome, and their re- 
ception l)y the people, are related in the original Lives of Crban t, 
and Gregory xi, in Baluze (Vit. Paparuni AvenioJiens-ium, tom. i, 
p. 363-486) and Muratori (Script. Rcr, Italicanim, W-rr.. i'u p. i, jk 
610-712). In the disputes of the bchism, e- cry CTr.ua^tanre \\ a* 
severely, though partially, scrutinized ; more especiahy in the great 
inquest, which decided the obedience of Castile, and to^^hIch Baluze, 
in his notes, so often and so largely appeals from a ms. volume in 
the Haiiay library (p. 1281, Ac.). 

* Can the death of a good man be esteemed a puni.shment by these 

who believe in the immortahty uf the ‘'oul r They betray the in.slabi- 
lity of their faith. Yet as a mere phiIu&oj*her, I cannot agi'cc WGh the 
Greeks, ov ot >ic? iltiunck, PoeUe Gnoiii.ci, p. 

231., See in IK-rodotui, (I. i, c. 31) the moral and pkn^mg t ile of 
tb« iVfgive y<)nth^. 
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CHAP, two cardinals: six of these had remained at Avig^ 

I yy • 

non ; eleven Frenchmen, one Spaniard, and four' 
Italians, entered the conclave in the usual form. 
Their choice was not yet limited to the purple ; 
Election of and their unanimous votes acquiesced in the arch- 
Aprii 9. ’ bishop of Bari, a subject of Nap’es, conspicuous 
for his zeal and learning, who ascended the throne 
of St. Peter under the name of Urban the sixth. 
The epistle of the sacred college affirms his free 
and regular election ; which had been inspired, 
as usual, by the Holy Ghost : ne was adorned, in- 
vested, and crowned, with the customary rights ; 
his temporal authority was obeyed at Rome and 
Avignon, and his ecclesiastical supremacy was ac- 
knowledged in the Latin world. During several 
weeks, the cardinals attended their new master 
w'ith the fairest professions of attachment and 
loyalty; till the summer heats permitted a decent 
escape from the city. But as soon as they were 
united at Anagni and Fundi, in a place of securi- 
ty, they cast aside the mask, accused their own 
falsehood and hypocrisy, excommunicated the 
apostate and antichrist of Rome, and proceeded 
Eiectiot to a new election of Robert of Geneva, Clement 

Cf«.i .t , ^ . 

VII, tne seventh, whom they announced to the nations 
Sept. ai. rightful vicar of Christ. Their 

first choice, an involuntary and illegal act, was 
anmdled by the fear of death and the menaces of 
the Romans ; and their complaint is justified by 
the strong evidence of probability and fact. The 
twelve French cardinals, above two-thirds of the 
votes, were masters of the election ; and whatever 


o 
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fe « 

Xinight be^^eir provincial jealousies, it cannot chap. 

' rairly be J^iesumed that they would have sacri- 
ficed their /ight and interest to a foreign candi- 
date, who would never restore them to their 
native country. In the various, and often incon- 
sistent, narraiives,“ the shades of popular vio- 
lence are moic darlrly or faintly coloured ; but 
the licentiousness of the seditious Romans was 
inflamed by a sense of)^htir privileges, and the 
danger of a secgpd ^migration. Tiie conclave 
was intimidated by th^shouts, and encompassed 
by the arms, of thirty thousand rebels ; the bells 
of the capitol and St. Peter’s rang an alarm ; 

“ Death, or an Italian pope !” was the universal 
cry ; the same threat was repeated by the twelve . 
bannerets, or chiefs of the quarters, in the form 
of charitable advice; some preparations were 
made foy burning the obstinate cardinals ; and 
had they chosen a Transalpine subject, it is pro- 
bable that they would never have departed alive 
from the Vatican. The same constraint imposed 
the necessity of dissembling in the eyes of Rome 
and of the world : the pride and cruelty of Ur- 
ban presented a more inevitable danger ; and 
they soon discovered the features of the tyrant, 
who could walk in his garden and recite his 
breviary, while he heard, from an adjacent 
chamber, six cardinals groaning on the rack. 


" In the first book of the Histoirc du Coiicile de Pise» M. Lenfani 
has abridged and compared the original narratives of the adherents 
of Urban and CleBient» of the Itaiians and Germans* French and 
Spaniards. The latter appear to be the most active and loquacioiu, 
and every fact and>vord in the original Lives of Gregory xi and Cle- 
ment vn, are supported in the notes of their editor Baluze. 

VOL. XII. bTj 
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CHAP. His inflexible zeal, which loudly cetreured their 
luxury and vice, would have attach^ them to 

■»-W%-WV^-VV * ’ 

the stations and duties of their partslfies at Rome; 
and had he not fatally delayed a nf vv promotion, 
the French cardinals would have been reduced 
to an helpless minority in the facred college. 
For these reasons, and in the hoiae of repassing 
the Alps, they rashly violated the peace and 
unity of the church r ajjd the merits of their 
double choice are yet agitate^ m the catholic 
schools.^ The vanity, rather than the interest, 
of the nation, determiired the court and clergy 
of France.^ The states of Savoy, Sicily, Cy- 
prus, Al l agon, Castile, Navarre, and Scotland, 
were inclined, by their example and authority, 
to the obedience of Clement the seventh, and, 
after Ids decease, of Benedict the thirteenth, 
Rome, and the principal states of Itajy, Ger- 
many, Portugal, England," the Low Countries, 
and the kingdoms of the north, adhered to the 
prior election. of Urban the sixth, who w as suc- 


’ The ordinal numbers of the popes seem to decide the question 
■gainst Clement vi: and Benedict .tin, who are boldly stigmatised as 
antipopes hy the Italians, nhile the French arc content with authori- 
ties and reasons to plead the cause of doubt and toleration (Baluz. la 
Priefat.). It is singular, or rather it is not singular, that saints, vi- 
sions, and miracles, should be common to both parties. 

J Baluze strrauously labours (Not. p. 12TI-1280) to justify the pure 
and piou.« motives of Chaiks v, king of France: he refused to hear 
the argumenu of Urban ; but were not the urbanists equally deaf to 
the of Clement, &Ca? 

* An epistle, or declamation, in the name of Edward iii (Baluz. 
Vit. Pap. .Vvenion. tom. i. p. 5S3) displays the zeal of the English 
nation again.-- tne clementines. Nor was their zra! confined to words ; 
the bishop of NorWch led a crusade of 60,000 bigots beyond sea 
(Hume*s Histoiy, vol. iii, p, 57, 58). 
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v^oeded byj^oniface the ninth, Innocent the se- P^^^*** 
Jv^nth, anl^vl^egoiy the twelfth. 


From the^iTanks of theTyber and the Rhone, Great 

' • /v« 1 *1 ^cnism of 

the hostile pqptiiis encountered each other with the west, 
the pen and ^t|>e sword -. the civil and ecclesi- 
astical order ^ society was disturbed ; and the 
Romans had t^ir full sliare of the mischiefs of 
which they m^^}r be arraigned as the primary 
authors,* They h^dj^SNhdy flattered themselves 
with the hope o^e^oring the seat of the eccle- 
siastical monarchy, us^d of relieving their po- 
verty with the tributes 'and offerings of the na-^ 
tions ; but the separation France and Spain Calamities 
diverted the stream of lucrative devotion ; nor 
could the loss be compensated by the two ju- 
bilees which were crowded into the space of ten 
years. By the avocations of the schism, by 
foreign^arms and popular tumults. Urban the 
sixth, and his three successors, were often com- 
pelled to interrupt their residence in the Va- 
tican. The Colonna and Ursini still exercised 
their deadly feuds : the bannerets of Rome as- 
serted and abused the privileges of a republic : 
the vicars of Christ, who bad levied a military 
force, chastised their rebellion with the gibbet, 
the sword, and the dagger ; and in a friendly 
conference, eleven deputies of the people were 
perfidiously murdered and cast into the street. 

Since the invasion of Robert the Norman, the 
Romans had pursued their domestic quarrels 


• Besides the general historians, the Diaries of Delphinos Gentilis- 
Peter Antonius, and Stephen Infessura, in the gpreat Collection of 
Muratorij represent the state and misfortunes of Rome. 

ah 2 
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CHAP, without the dangerous iuterposition 7 inf a stran- 
gtr. But, in the disorders of tija/chism, ^ 
aspiring neighbour, Ladislaus, kipg of Naples, 
alternately supported and betrayed/ the pope and 
the people : by the former he wfis^ declared gon- 
falonier, or general, of the chucch, while the 
latter submitted to jiis choice th^nomination of 
their magistrates. Besieging Rciitne by land and 
water, he thrice entered^^ gates as a barbarian 
conqueror; profaned the ^itgrs, violated the 
virgins, pillaged the nun^diants, performed his 
devotions at St. Peters,'' and ;eft a garrison in 
the castle of St. Angelo. His anus Avere some- 
times unfortunate, and to a'delay of three days 
he was indebted for his life and crown ; but 
Ladislaus triumphed in his turn, and it Avas only 
his premature death that couk, save tlie metro- 
polis and the ecclesiastical state from ti^ ambi- 
tious conqueror, who had assumed the title, or 
at least the powers, <d;*king of Rome.*' 

N'egocia. I have not undertaken the ecclesiastical history 
jitiicc :'iid schism ; but Rome, the object of these last 

is deeply interested in the disputed suc- 
ik'T. (x.ijiOji 01 jier sovoreigns. 'flie hi.it counsels for 
the peace and unmn of C’liristendom arose from 
the university of Pari.s, from the faculty of the 
Sorbonne, Avhose doctors were esteemed, at least 
in the (rallican crhurch, as the most consummate 

'* !■ .. . uni'., sod hy Giannone (tom. iii, p. 292) that he styled him- 
•^bll ilwX lion .t , a tillf nnknov'n to the woiifl .e expailsion o^' 

iai jLtin. f;.’* ? rnicr inspecti'^n has justified the rjauing ..f Rex 
Ramas ct K an ol»scure kingdom annexed to the crovMi cl 
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pasters oMheological science.'" Prudently wav- 
ing all inv5A*tfs inquiry into the origin and me- 
rits of the dispute, they proposed, as an healing 
measure, tha* the two pretenders of Rome and 
Avignon shoiud abdicate at the same time, after 
qualifying theiKiardinals of the 'adverse factions 
to join in a legkimate election ; and that the na- 
tions should su^tract'^ their obedience, if either 
of the competitors*jU£»feffed his om n interest to 


that of the publi^j'^’^t each vacancy, these phy- 
sicians of the chu/ch^^recated the mischiefs of 
an hasty choice ; "^ut the.>policy of the conclave 
and the ambition \of its i^embers were deaf to 
reason and entreaties ; and whatsoever promises 
were made, the pope could never be hound by 
the oaths of the cardinal. During fifteen years, 
the pacific designs of the university were eluded 
by the arts of the rival pontiffs, the scruples or 
passions of their adherents, and the vicissitudes 
of French factions, that ruled the insanity of 
Charles the sixth. At length a vigorous reso- 
lution was embraced ; and a solemn embassy, of 
the titular patriarch of Alexandria, two arch- 
bishops, five Inshops, five abboti, three knights, 
and twenty doctors, was sent to the courts of 


® The leadi. 'j; and decisive part which I'Kuice assumed in tlii. .’'tUi.-.m, 
is stated oy Pwter du PuIn in a sepaiatc Hi-torv, extiMCtd horn au- 
thentic records, and inserted in th*- vc\<nUi volun’c of the last and 
best edition of his friend Thuanus (p. xi, p. llO-idi). 

^ Of this measure, John Gt,r.*^n, a stout docto. . '• .ix the author or 
the champion. The proceedings of the of Pari-' and tlu; 

Galilean church were often prompted by hi., advice, and are copiotj-.'v 
displayed in Iiis theolo;;ical v.i .t'tigs, of w i.;ch Ge Clerc (Bil ii t; .. pj*,, 
Choisie, tom. x, p. 1-Tc) ha.-) gr*’‘i a v . i' .h e o.xtr.iot. John i.-, 
ted an impurtaiit part in the councils of Pisa and (‘urvtance. 
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Avignon and Rome, to require, in the .Vme of the^;^ 
church and king, the abdication "Of ^yfe two pre- - 
tenders, of Peter de Luna, who jifyled himself 
Benedict the thirteenth, and of Angelo Corrario, 
who assumed the name of Grepfovy the twelfth. 

For the ancient honour of Rome'Mnd the success 
of their commission, the ambas?^ors solicited a 
conference with the magistrates 'of the city, whom 
they gratified by a po^itrve^claration, that the 
most Christian king did no^^iq'^ertain a wish of 
transporting the holy seei^nr the Vatican, which 
he considered as the genuine 'and proper scat of 
the successor of St. Peter. Jn the name of the 
senate and people, an eloquent Roman asserted 
their desire to co-operate in the union of the 
church, deplored the temporal and s[»iritual ca- 
lamities of the long schism, and requested the 
protection of France against the arms of the king 
of Naples. The answers of Benedict and Gre- 
gory were alike edifying and alike deceitful; and, 
in evading the demand of their abdication, the 
two rivals were animated by a common spirit, 
riiey agreed on the necessity of a previous inter- 
view, but the time, the ])lace, and the manner, 
could never be ascertained by mutual consent. 

“ If the one advances,” says a servant of Gre- 
gory, “ the other retreats ; the one appears an 
“ animal fearful of the land, the other a creature 
“ a[)prehensive of the water. And thus, for a 
“ short remnant of life and power, will these 
“ aged {)riests endanger the peace and salvation 
“ of the cliristian world.”' 


‘ Leonardus Biunus Aretinus, one of the revivers of classic learning 

, in 
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Nh, The clMstian world was at length provoked chap. 
their obstiiTacy and fraud : they were desert- 
ed by their Ordinals, who embraced each other Council of 
as friends ami colleagues ; and their revolt was 
supported by ; a^ numerous assembly of prelates 
and ambassa*ltjtrs. Witli equal justice, the 
council of Pisll'^rleposed the popes of Rome and 
Avignon ; the Conclave was unanimous in the 
choice of Alexai A^r fifth, ami bis vacant 
seat was soon iil’tb^i^y a similar election of .Tohn 
the twenty-third, 'AiX.most profligate of man- 
kind. But instei^ of ra^guishing the schism, 
the rashness of Ae Frei^h .and Italians had 
given a third pret^der to the chair of St. Peter. 

Such new claims of the synod and conclave 
were disputed : thrqe kings, ©f Germany, Hun- 
gary, and Naples, adhered to the cause of Gre- 
gory the twelfth ; and Benedict the thirteenth, 
himself a Spaniard, was acknowledged by the 
devotioti and patrb.tism of that powerful na- 
tion. The rash proceedings of I'isa were cor- Councilor 
rected by tlie council of Constance; the empe- 
ror Sigismond acted a conspicuous p§ct as the 
advocate or protector of the catholic church ; 
and the number and weight of civil and eccle- 
siastical members might seem to constitute the 
states-general of Eiiroj)e. Of tiic three popes, 

John the twenty-third was the first victim ; he 
|led, and m as brougiit back a prisoner : the most 


in Italy, who, after seiA ing many years as secretary in the Roman court, 
retired to the honourable ortice of chancellor of the republic of Fiorence 
(Fabric. Bibliot. medii tom. i, p. 290). Lenfant ha- given the 
version of this curious epi&tle (Coocilc de f ise, tom. i, p. i92-19a), 

B h 4 
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CHAP. scandalous charges were suppressed^the vicar 
of Christ was only accused of ^ra^, murddfT 
rape, sodomy, and incest ; and aft^ subscribing 
his own condemnation, he expiated in prison 
the imprudence of trusting his L«,rson to a free 
city beyond the Alps. Grego^ the twelfth, 
whose obedience was reduced*^ the narrow 
precincts of Rimini, descendedr with more ho- 
nour from the tbrone.^^i ul ambassador con- 
vened the session, in whii5^*eiJi 'renounced the 
title and authority of l^lu7 pope. To van- 
quish the olistinacy oGBenedii;t tJie thirteenth, 
or his adherents, the ^'inperoiviii ])erson under- 
took a journey from Constance to Perpignan. 
The kings of Castille, Arragon, Navarre, and 
Scotland, obtained an equal and honourable 
treaty : with the concurrence of the Spaniards, 
Benedict was deposed by the council ; but the 
harmless old man was left in a solitary castle to 
excommunicate twice each day the rebel king- 
doms which had deserted his cause. After thus 
eradicating the remains of the schism, the synod 
of Coii.-itapce jiroceedcd, with slow and cautious 
steps, to elect the sovcreip;n of Rome and the 
head of the churcli. On this momentous oc- 
casion, the college of twenty-three cardinals 
was fortified with thirty deputies ; six of whom 
were chosen in each of the five great nations 
of Ciiristcndom, the Italian, the German, the 
Freneii, .he Spanish, and the English the in- 

^ I car.noL o't.MTtk this crrcat natioiial cause, ^^hich \ igor- 
eur’ mainiaino.i i:_\ the Engh.sh .:mbass;idor.^ ag thocj of France. 
The latter contcndetl, that Chietenc!«'m 'it tally tu Aribiitetl 

intc 
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Martin t. 


'ierference |jt strangers was softened by their chap. 
gelTerous prt^rel|ce of an Italian and a Roman ; 
and the her^itap-, as well as personal, merit Election or 
of Otlio Colon«a>! recommended him to the con- 
clave. Rome ^cepted with joy and obedience 
the noblest of her sons, the ecclesiastical state 
was defended lli^iis powerful family, and the 
elevation of Mart& the fifth is the era of the re- 
storation and esta a l< Hime H<f of the popes in the 
Vatican.* 


into the four ^eat natioiwland vot'Sifc of Italy, Germany, France, 
and Sr»in ; and that the liser kingdi^s (such as England, Den- 
mark, Portugal, &C-) were cAnprehende^ under one or other of these 
gieat divi«.ions. The English asserted, that the British islands, «f 
which they were the head, should be considered as a fifth and co-ordi- 
nate nation, with an equal vote ; and every argument of truth 
fable was introduced to exalt the dignity of their country. Including 
England, Scotland, Wales, the four kingdoms of Ireland, and the 
Orknies, the British islands are decorated with eight royal crowna, 
and discriminated by four or five languages, English, Welsh, Cornish, 
Scotch, Irish, Sic. The greater island from north to south measures 
SOO miles, or 40 days journey ; and England alone contain.'. 32 coun- 
ties, and 52,000 parish churches (a hold account ucs.dcs caLhc'draU', 
colleges, priories, and hospitals. They celebrate the mis.don of St. 
Joseph of Aiimathca, the birth of Constantino, and the legantine 
jiowets of the two primates without f.^igcttiiig the testimony of Bar- 
tholemy de Glanvtlle (a. o. 1360), who leckona only four christiaB 
kingdoms, 1* of Bofne» 9 , of Coostancinc^e, 3. of Itelaod, which bad- 
been transferred to the English monarchs, and. 4. of S^iain. Our 
cuuntiymen prevailed in the council, but the victorie.*, of Henry v 
added much weight to their arguments. The adeerse pleadings were 
found at Constance In Sir Robert WingHeld, anii)a',sa«h>r Ii.mu Henry 
vm to the emperor Maximilian *, and by h.ni pi tntod in 1517 at 
Louvain. From a Lejpsic ms. they arc nioie <oircctl> piibliched in 
the collection of Von der Hardt, torn, v ; but I base only seen Leu* 
fant’s abstract of these acts (Coiicilc dc Constance, turn, ii, p. 447, 
453, &c.) 

® The histories of the three successive councils, Pisa, Constance, and 
Basil, have been written with a tolerable degree of candour, indnf-tiy, 
and elegance, by a protestant minister, M. Lenfant, who retired from 
France to Berlin. They form six \olnmes in quar.o; and a& Ba»il i? 
the wgrst, i-u L< u tance is the best, part of the collcci;oa. 
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CHAP, The royal prerogative of coining lAoney, which 
had been exercised near three hun^d years'^y 
Martin v, the Senate, was first resumed by Martin the 
'*■ ■ fifth,'* and his image and superjscription intro- 

duce the series of the papal meldals. Of his two 
Eugenius immediate successors, Eugeniua the fourth was 
1431. the last pope expelled by tumults, of the 
NichoKv! V, Roman people,' and NicholasHhe fifth, the last 
^ * ' who was importunechd u tb evoresence of a Ro- 

Last revolt man cmpcror.^ i. The.’fwfect of Eugenius 
».^i^U34, with the fathers of Bji<d,’*and the weight or 
Sber^e ®PP'’^^^^*ision of a ndw excise, emboldened and 
provoked tlie Ron^'ins to /jsurp the temporal 
government of the city, 'fhey rose in arms, se- 
lected seven governors of the republic, and a 
constable of the capitol ; imprisoned the pope's 
nephew ; besieged his person in the palace ; 
and shot vollies of arrows into his hark as 
he escaped down the Tyber in the habit of a 
monk. But he still possessed in the castle of St. 
Angelo a faithful garrison, and a train of artil- 

* Seo the twenty-seventh dissertation of the Antiquities of Mura- 
tori, and the fir.-t Instruction of the Science des Medaiiles of the Perc 
Jouhert and the Bai on de la Bastie. The Metallic history of Martin 
V, and his successors, has been composed by two monks, Moulinet a 
Frenchman, and Bonanni an Italian : but I understand, that the first 
part of the series is restored from more recent coins. 

* Besides the Lives of Eugenius iv (Rerum Italic, tom. iii, p. i, 
p. S69,rand tom. xiv, p. 256), the Diaries of Paul Fetroni and Ste- 
phen Infessura are the best original evidence for the revolt of the Ro- 
mans against Eugenius iv. The former, who lived at the time, and 
on the spot, speaks the language of a citizen, equally afiraid of priest, 
ly and popular tyranny. 

* The coronation of Frederic in, is described by Lenfant (Concile 
de Basie, tom- ii, p. 276-288), from iEneas Sylvius, a spectator and 
actor in that splendid scene. 
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' lery : theii^atteries incessantly thundered on chap. 
thS city, ail^ a 'bullet n^c^e dextrously pointed 
broke down \Jiet barricade of the bridge, and 
scattered with|a/single shot the heroes of the 
republic. Their constancy was exhausted by a 
rebellion of five months. Under the tyranny of 
the Ghibeline nol^s, the wisest patriots regret- 
ted the douiinion ij" the church ; and their repent- 
ance was uiianimoStf>^nd effectual. The troops of 
St. Peter again o35:i^'’>ed the capitol ; the magis 
tratcs departed to yiicfh, homes ; the most guilty 
w ire executed or ekiled ;^nd the legate, at the 
h€ad of two thousand foot an^ four thousand horse, 
was saluted as the fa^ber of the city. The synods 
of Ferrara and Florence, the fear or resentment 
of Eugenius, prolonged his absence : he was re- 
ceived by a submissive people; but the pontiff un- 
derstood from the acclamations of his ti iumphal 
entry, that to secure their loyalty and his own 
•repose, he must grant without delay the abolition 
of the odious excise, ii. Rome was restored, a- 
dorned, and enlightened, by the peaceful reign 
of Nicholas the fifth. In the midst of these laud- 
able occupations, the pope was alarmed b}t^e apr 
proach of Frederic the third of Austria ; though n„^t?on cTa 
his fears could not be justified by the character oennan 
or the power of the imperial candidate. Af ter i ,, dene 
drawing his military force to the metropolis, 
and imposing the best security of oaths’ and March is. 

' The oath of fidelity imposed on the emperor by the pope, is re- 
corded and sanctified in the Clementines (1. ii, tit. ix) ; and -Eneas 
Svlvius, who objects to this new demand, could not foresee, that in a 
lew years he should ascend the throne, and imbibe the maxims, of 

Roniface Tin, 
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CHAP, treaties, Nicholas received with a ^^iling coun- ' 
tentoce the faithful advocate s/nd ^ssal of Ihe 
church. So tame were the tiihesf so feeble was 
the Austrian, that the pomp^):^ his coronation 
was accomplished with order jiand liarmony : 
but the superfluous honour was so disgraceful 
to an independent nation, f^at his successors 
have excused themselves fron^ the toilsome pil- 
grimage to the Vaticaaijj^hd rest their im- 
perial title on the choice electors of Ger- 
many. i 

The sta. ^ citizcu has rem»^ked. With ])ridc and pica- 

tutes and ^ / L ^ ^ . 

goTern- surc, that the king tf the R/hmans, after passing 
Eumc.” 3, slight salute the cardinals and prelates 

who met him at the gate, distinguished the dress 
and person of the senator of Rome ; and in this 
last farewell, the pageants of the empire and the 
republic were clasped in a friendly embrace.” 
According to the laws of Rome,“ her first ma- 
gistrate was required to be a doctor of laws, an' 
alien, of a place at least forty miles from the city ; 
with whose inhabitants he must not be connect- 
ed in the tliird canonical degree of blood or 
alliance. The election was annual : a severe 
scrutiny was institxited into the conduct of the 


“ Lo senatore di Roma, vestito di rocarto con qiiella teretta^ e 
con qiu'llc xjM.lche, et oinanicnti di pt:., co' quali va alie fe te di 
Testaccio e Nagone, might escape the eye of ^Encas Syivin<?, hut he 
is viewed with admiration and complacency by the Roman cLuzen 
* (Diaii.) di Stephano Infeasura, p. 1133). 

" in the statutes of Rome, tho senator und three ^!, i, c 3- 
14), the consen-alors , c- 15, ‘d, 17, L iii, c. i , tu ■ np.t^'iori 
(1, i, c. 1 . la c. S,, the aecrvt evu/i* 7 \I. iii, c. ^), the < o t coun* 
til (U ill, c. 3). The title ot'Jeud. , -.ymnctv, , . i &c. is 

f\'iead through inatiy a ebajder (c. 14-40) (d' the ^tci^nd book. 
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• departing lator ; nor could he be recalled to the chap. 

same office till after the expiration of two years. 

A liberal salary ttf three thousand florins was 
assigned for hit fcxpence and reward ; and his 
public, appearai ce represented the majesty t)f 
the republic. His robes were of g-old brocade or 
crimson velvet, or - in the summer season of a 
lighter silk ; he boij in his hand an ivory sceptre ; 
the sound of trum^'^ aniidunced his approach ; 
and his solemn stTp'^rvere preceded at least by 
four lictors or attenXa!^.s, whose red wands were 
enveloped with bands or steamers of the golden 
dolour or livery of 'the city. His oath in the 
capitol proclaims his right and duty, to observe 
and assert the iaws, to controul the proud, to pro- 
tect the poor, and to exercise justice and mercy 
within the extent of his jurisdiction. In these 
useful functions lie w as assisted by three learned 
strangers, tiie i uo cnilalerals, and the judge of 
criminal appeals ; tiiei'- frequent trials of rob- 
beries, rapes, and murders, arc attested by the 
laws; and the weak luss ot these laws connives at 
the licentiousness uf private fends and arm-ed as- 
sociations for mutual defence. But the senator 
was confined to the adn.inistration of justice : the 
capitol, the treasury, and the government of the 
city and its territory was : nt rusted to the three 
cmservators,\\\\o were' changed four times in each 
year: the militia of the thirteen regions assembled 
under the banners of their respective chiefs or 
caporioni; and the first of these was distinguished 
l,iv the name and dignity ol the The po- 

pular legislature consisted of the secret and the 
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CHJ*P. common councils of the Romans. i^The former 
was composed of the magistrates and their im- 
mediate predecessors, with so^ie fiscal and legal 
officers, and three classes of tlArt&en, twenty-six, 
and forty counsellors, amountir,g in the whole 
to about one hundred and twenty persons. In 
the common council all m^le citizens had a 
right to vote ; and the valu^- of their privilege 
was enhanced by the car«>.>/^ith which any fo- 
reigners were prevented usurping the title 
and character of Romj<is.~ The tumult of a 
democracy was cheeked by Avise and jealous 
precautions : except the magistrates, none coulcf 
propose a question; none were permitted to 
speak, except from an open pulpit or tribunal; 
all disorderly acclamations were sutipressed ; the 
sense of the majority was decided by a secret 
ballot ; and their decrees were promulgated in 
the venerable name of the Roman senate and 
people. It would not be easy to assign a 
period in whrch this theory of government has 
been reduced to accurate and constant prac- 
tice, nince the establishment of order has been 
gradually connected with the decay of liber- 
ty. But in the year one thousand five hun- 
dred and eighty, the ancient statutes Avere col- 
lected, methodised in three books, and adapt- 
ed to present use, under the pontificate, and 
with the approbation, of Gregory the thir- 
teenth :® this civil and criminal code is the 

• Statuta almee Vrbia Rtmas Aucioritair, S. D. Gregorii xiu, 
Pont. 3rax. a Senatu Pnpuloque Rom. reformata et edita. Rnnue, 1580, 
in folio. The obsolete, repugnant statutes of antiquity were confound. 
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•modern lawijf the city ; and if the popular as- ciHap. 
semblies have been abolished, a foreign senator, 
with the three conservators, still resides' in the 
palace of the capitol.** The policy of the Caesars 
has been repeated by the popes ; and the bishop 
of Rome affected to maintain the form of a re- 
public, while he -reigned with the absolute 
powers of a tempcjal, as well as spiritual, mo- 
narch. - 

It is an obviOlis'Uruth, that the times must Conspiracy 

. - - t 1 Porcaro* 

be suited to extraoraii^ry characters, and that a- d. i453, 
the genius of Cromwell "^r Retz might now 
expire in obscurity.' The political enthusiasm 
of Rienzi had exhaited him to a throne ; the 
same enthusiasm, in the next century, conduct- 
ed his imitator to the gallows. The birth of 
Stephen Porcaro was noble, his reputation spot- 
less ; his tongue was armed with eloquence, his 
mind was enlightened with learning; and he 
aspired, beyond the aim of vulgar aml)ition, 
to free his country, and immortalize his name. 

The dominion of priests is most odious to a 
liberal spirit : every scruple was removed by 
the recent knowledge of the fable and for- 
gery of Constantine’s donation ; Petrarch was 
now the oracle of the Italians ; and as often as 
Porcaro revolved the ode which describes the 


ed in five books, and Lucas Pajtus, a lawyer and antiquarian, was ap- 
pointed to act as the modern Tribonian. Yet I regret the old code, 
with the rugged crust of freedom and barbarism* 

p In my time (1765), and in M. Grosley’s (Observations sur Tltalie, 
tom* ii, p. 361), the senator of Rome was M, Bielke, a noble Swede, 
and a proselyte to the catholic faith. The pope’s right to appoint 
the senator and the coQser^’ator is implied, rather than affirmed, in 
the statutes. 
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patriot and hero of Rome, he appli^^d to himself 
the visions of the prophetic bard. His first trial 
of the popular feelings was at the funeral of 
Eugenios the fourth : in an elaborate speech he 
called the Romans to liberty andiarms ; and they 
listened, with apparent pleasure, till Porcaro was 
interrupted and answered by* a grave advocate, 
who pleaded for the church state. By every 
law the seditious orator guilty of treason ; 
but tbCbenevoleiice of the^vT pontiff, who view- 
ed his character with pitj^ and esteem, attempted 
by an honourable office to coin ert the patriot into 
a friend. The inHexibie Homan returned from 
Anagtii with an increase of reputation and zeal ; 
and, on the first opportunity, the games of the 
place Navona, he tried to inflame the casual dis- 
pute of some boys and mechanics into a general 
rising of the people. Yet the humane Nicholas 
was still averse to accept the forfeit of his life ; 
tmd tl»e traitor was removed from the scene of 
temptation to Bologna, with a liberal allowance 
for his support, and the easy obligation of pre- 
senting hiinsolf each day before the governor of 
the city. But Porcaro liad learned tfom the 
younger Brutii®, that witii tyrants no faith or gra- 
titude should be observed ; the exile declaimed 
against the arbitrary sentence; a party and a con- 
spiracy were gradually formed ; his nepheu', a 
daring youth, assembled a band of volunteers ; 
and on the appointed evening a feast was pre- 
pared at his house for the friends of the republic, 
Their leader, who had escaped from Bologna, 
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• appeared among robe of purple and 

gold: hi# voic^c^.’CO^tenanoef.his gestures, 
bespoke the D^.Hdio,h^,.^T(9ted,bis life or 
death to tl^^mioiis cause. In a studied oration, 
he on tbe motives mid llte means of 

thi^-^ej^H^pj^e: the name andjibeities of Rome; 
the sloth and pride of their ecclesiastical tyrants ; 
the active or passive consent of their fellow- 
citizens ; three hundred soldiers and four him- 
dred exiles, long exercised in arms or in wrongs ; 
the licence of revenge to edge their swords^ and 
a ^.i)e^4.ti^: It 

festival of the Epiphany, to sev^ tne ;{wi^ill^ 
his cardinals, before the doors, or at the altar, of 
Et. Peter’s ; to lead them in chains under the 
walls of JUgelo ; to extort by the threaiof 
their instant death a surrender of the cas.tlf ; to 
ascend the vacant capitol ; to ring the alarm- 
bell ; and to restore in a popular assembly the 
ancient republic of Rome. While he triumphed, 
he was already betrayed. I'he senator, with a 
strmig guard, invested the .house :,^ 0 , 9 ^bew .^ 
Porcm^ 

unfortunate St^<m jliravni nr^ a dbdit, 
lamenting that his emmies had anticipated by 
three hours the execution of his design. After 
such manifest and repeated guilt, even the mercy 
(rf* Nicholas was silent. Porcmro, and nine of 1^ 
accomplices, were hanged, without the benefit of 
the sacrtmaents ; and amidst tee fears afid in- 
vectives of teie papal court, the Ronuma! ^tied/ . 
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eSAP* ai^ i^lauded, these B^ui^rs of their 

***“ But their applaud was ^ute, their 

in^ectual, their liberty for ever,«tiBct; 
and, if they have since risen in a vacancy of 
the throne or a scarcity of bread, such acci- 
dmtd tumults may be found in the bosom of 
the most abject servitude. »- ; 

to omV indepen^fentsB <rf which was 

nobles of ftHn^U^ lT^i^scxn^ the freedom <rf the 

A priv^ge of rapine and trppression'#ue4lM|g 
maintained by the barbns of Rome ; their houses 
were a fortress and a sanctuaiy; and the ferocious 
train of b^iditti and criminals whom they pro- 
tected from the law, repaid the hospitality with 
the service of their swords and daggers. The 
private interest of the pontiffs, or their nephews, 
sometimes invobreA^essi'm thesedomesha: feuds. 

^ Sixtuntte femrOi^ £U>^ 

of his palace, the 
protonot^ Colonits was tortured and bebeadeti^ 
and Savelli, his captive friend, was murdered on 
the spot, for refusing to join in the acclamations 


Be«kl«8 Ui« curious though concise narratire of Machisfd (Isto- 
ria F^mi^ I. vi, Opere, tonj. i, p. 210, 211, ediulmndra, 1J4T, 
in 4to), the Pbrcarian coiupinu^ is related in the Oiary of Stephen 
Infessura <tter. Itsl.’tam, ifi, p. », p. 1134, l}3^, aniAi a separate 
tract by Leo Bahtbla AUMSi <|l'er. Ital, totn. stei 11.409-614). It is 
amusing to compue the style and senthnents W the courtier and 
citizen. Fadnus profecto tpib : . oeque'perictffo horribilius, neque 
audacil detestaKbus, Deque ctuddllate .Mrids, «!i]uoquain .perditis, 
dmo uspiam exci^tatupi sit ...perdette la Tita quell’ huomo da 
wne, e amatore dello bene et liberti & Roma. 

4 . 
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of the victoious the popes flft chap. 

longer they had 

strength to if ifaey^^ to 

claim, thcfiii^Khiiee oi th^ 8 id)jebte>;«aiid the 
strangfii^^im'K^ifeerreit^^ these ^ttscndees, 

taxes and wi^ administmtliRa 
of the ecsclesiastical state.* v '"3 : «J 

•The spiritual tlumders of theVaticandep^d^Tbe popw 
the force td (^BhHt;*and if that opinion be sup-|[^OTi^*** 
planted by reascm or passion, the sound may idly^°^'J^“” 
waste itself ki the sSr ; mid the be^ess pri^ ». isoo, 

Avignon, the keys ofSt. Peter were j^didfeiifby 
the sword of St. Paul. Rome was commanded by 
an impr^pahle vatadel y the use of cannon is a 
poweirful eng^e against populmseditimis : a’lej^ 
gular force of cavalry and infantry was enl^ed 
under the banners of the pope t his ample re- 
venues supplied the resources of war ; and, from 
the extent of his domain, he could bring down 
on a rebellious city an army of hostile neighboma 

^ -I?'?**'' 

tiality of Birtnii'nt.'iwr^l^oiiiii l i ff h i'M l IlM l Ste- 

phen Inressura, an4 an anoiqtnxnur citizen. See the troubles of the 
year*1484, and the death of the prsMBtotory CMoniU, in tbiti. tS, p. 
ii, p. 1083, HS8. 

■ Esttoutela terre de reglise treubide pour eette partlalite (d^ 

ColiHiBei et des ITrsins), come noua dirions Luce et Grammont, ou <S 
HeUande Houc et Cai&IIan ; et quand ce ne zeroitcedUherendhttflrr* 
de Ve0m et^t |a plua heureuM habitation pour lea aujetab «ld 'aoit 
^ana tautlenhmde (car Us ne payent ni taillea ni gntrea 
et aendent tonjoitra bien condnita (car taiijoara lea popw aoat tagea 
et Men eraiaelBda)'; «<ai« trea aouvent en adaient dtgnpaS) et emelea 
meuitret et pUferiaa, 


c c 3 



. a8Hl{li|0 "8Vi^ectg.* Since the u^pn of the 
4tt[ii^ af Ferarra Urbino, the ecclesiastical 
iihi^ 'extends from the Mediterranean to the 
'i^drkitic, and fnmi the coniines of Naples to the 
hanks the Po ; and as early as the sixtepntfa 
century, the greater partof thatspaciousand fruit> 
fol country aeknowted^cA.the'lKa^l claims and 
temporalsovere^fy^^^lEn^liipPB^b. Their 


e,;or 
; tthe.suc- 

cesdvest^ttf theirfinal settltementWc^ddcngaBe 
us too far in the transactions of Italy, and even of 
Europe ; the crimes of Alexander the sixth, the 
martial operations of Julkks ;Sieeflin(V and the 
Ubrani pi^y trf’- Leo the tenth, a theme which 
has been adorned by the pens of the noblest his- 
torians of the times." In the first period of their 
eouquests, tjllthnesxppditionof CbarlestlKe%btb, 


to thtnrToarn ; but as soon as 
the monarchs of France Germany, and Spmn, 


• By the economy of Sixtus v the revenue of the ecclesiastical state 
was raised to two millions and a half of Roman crowns (Vita, tout. 
U, p> 291-296) ( and so regular was the military estahliUtment, ptat 
M COB aaonUi Clement vin could invade the duchy of Fen^^ with 
three t hou s and )wrae and twenty thousand foot (t^ao. iii, p.' 64). 
Since that Ume^pu m 1597) the papal arms ace haj^^y trusted ; but 
the revenue must have gained some nominal increase. 

■ More espedally by Guicciardini and MaUiixrel ; in the general 
history of the former, in tfae^oxentine history, the Prince, and the 
political discourses of the latter. These, With their worthy successors, 
Fm-Paolo and Davila, were juaUy esteemed the first historians of mo- 
ton languages, till, in the present ^{e, Scotland arose, to dispute the 
prize with Italy herself 
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contendedjtvith for the domhuon chap. 

of Italy, they ait tiheddiciency of 

strength; Mid:^ciik^^led,jm''<i%ibyr»ith of wars^ 
andtreati^’theiriispiriiigyie^s, aadtheiaunortal 
hope l^ ikd^rhuia beyond V£be Alp». 

of* the Vatic»i it^as ofteo: Sub« 
vgffed b^ the soldiers of . the North abd' West, 
who were united under the standard of CfaHdes 
the fifth: the feebler and fluctuating policy of 
Clement the seventh exposed his person and do- 
minions to the condderori^d Ronoe was abj^r 



this severe lesson, the “popes contracted 
bition, which was almost satisfied, resumed the 
cbaracto' cd'aciMcniiospvent^aad abstained from 
all ofTebsivehostilities, excqittinan haRtyquarpd^ 
when the vicar of Christ and the Turkish siStan 
were armed at the same time agmnst the kingdom 
of Naples.’^ ' The French and Germans at length 
withdrew from the field of battle: Milan, Naples^ 
SicUy, Sardinia, and the sea-coost df . .Tuac;ai^^ 



» In the history of tjie Oothie siege, I here compared the barba: 
rians with the sui^ects of Charles the v feol. ir, p- 319-322) ; an an* 
tidpotion, which, like that of the Tartar conquests, I indulged with 
the len scruplp, as I could scarcely hope to reach the coaduBion «$ 

my work. * ’«?' 

* ^oamMtious and feeble hostilities of the Caiaffii pepe, / 

may be semi in Thuanus 0. xri— xvii) and Giannone (tom, 14^ 
16^ Thoarcttbdic bigots, Philip ii, and the duke of Ju^• pnr 
sinned tnseponde the Homan prince from the oieay. ef^C^iit i yet 
the holy character,. whi)^ would hare sanctified his was de* 

cmitly applied to protect bis defeat. 


€ Q S 
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» whidicontSdiuM^mostwith- 
from the middle of the sixteenth 
oj^ning of the eighteenth centni^;-* The 
^ticanwas swayed' and protected by thb ^tieli* 
^ous policy of the catholic king: his prejudice 
and interest disposed him in every dispute to sup* 
port the prince %alnat:"ihe plhr^ ^ mid instead 
of the encouragement) the asylum, 

the 

•? %ere in- 
close on all sides adthin the iron cirt 
ism. The long habits of obedience and educa- 
tion subdued the turbulent spirit of the nobles and 
commons of Rome. TheBarons forgot the arms 
a^ filcttoiis of their ancestors, and insensibly be- 
came the servants of luxury and government. In- 
stead of maintaining (a crowd of tenants and 
IbHowars, the produce &{ their estates was con- 

. .r * « .t 

ie 

r^' uriiie !cfM.* 

^lo^^^ndll^i^i'^fied'wUli each other in 
the decoration of their palaces arid chapels ; arid 
their antique splendour was rivalled or surpassed 
by the sudden opulence of the-papal families. In 
Rome the voice of freedom and discord is no 
l^iger heard; and instead of the foaniing tw- 
rent, a siriooth and stagnant lake reflects the 
image of hfleoess t^d servitude.^ 



• This gradusl change of BkanhcW eST^ is sdmiraljly ex* 
^bined by Dr. Adam Smith (health of Ksti^ vol. i, p. iSSSOi), 
proses, perhaps too severely* that the ino« salutary effects have 
ifowcd from the meanest and most selfish causes. 
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. A Christian, a patriot, ^111 c^ap. 

be equallj^scanihlJ^id l|f tho^t^iypor^ kingdom 
of the clergy^ d||ipl^Jki^i«y)Ws^jj^ j8.ome,the^^w^ 

rernernlmm^ flCW .consub and triiunpl^ may vemment. 

seem^|^mb^teit;the ee^ Eod ^ agpirafe the 
slpsEg»'<^J^ slav^. If we palm^/^eigh. I^e 
> wid defects of the ecclesiastical garem- 

ment, it may be praised in its present stat^^%a 
mild, decent, and tranquiL system, exempt finom 
the dangers of a rfinority, the sallies of yourii, 
the expencea of luxury, and the calamities of 



sovereign, who is seldom a native of thoi.iCOW- 
try : the reign of 9. young statesmen of threescore, 
in tbe.dedme of:.his life .and abilities, without 
hope, to BcemBfdish, and wilhoul cbil^en to in> 
herit, the labours of his transitory reign, The 
successful candidate is drawn from the church, 
and even the convent ; from the mode of edu- 
cation and life the most adverse to reason, hu- 
manity, and freedom. In the trammels of ser- 
^ .learned,|d l^ljeve 

is absori^ to ^it ls cmUa^Bble, tod 


to despise whither might ’di^rve tKe esteem of 


a rational being: to punish error as a crime, to re- 
ward mortification and celibacy as the first of vir- 
tues ; to place the saints of the kalendar** above 


' Mr. Home (Hi&C of England, rot. i, p. 389) too baMOr eaa. 
dudes, diat If tbe dhl and ecclesiastical powers be ta *e 

same {Mirson, (t la of Httle moment whether he be itriai ft&e or pre- 
late, since the temporal character will always predea^MS. 

^ A ptotestimt may disdain the unworthy prefimmce of St. FrancU 
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CBAJP . the h!^|||pdir and the sag&lM^^thens; and 
to the Bussal, or the cruc^a^ as more 

v^Kii^ mstruments than the plough or tob.loom. 

office of nvBicio, as the rank of cardmsdh he 
ma^ acquire some knowledge of the world ; hut 
the prhnitive staip will^ adhere to hb mind and 
manners ; ^frora 8tiii^..aBdiexpei^nce he may 
suspect the mystery ttf^hia |ae&Hwto^4>atlhe sa- 
cerdo^ artist iiriU.kphiheiS^a portion of toe bi- 

^ntnsv. S^tus 

isw.*^” the fifth* bnmt from the gloom of n Frandwaiir. 
cloister. -In a reign of five years, he exterminated 
toe outlaws and banditti, abolished the profane 
sanctuaries of Rome'*, formed a naval and. mili- 
taiy.£orce, restored and emulated the nuumments 
of afitiquity, and after a liberal use and large in- 
crease of the revenue, left five millions of crowns 


^ ?** "I^y «»»tonn tb9 or 

pf St.'l'cl^«^~lu 

SntmilBfe ; 

* MhS, Gi^prio Lc(i, has (ivcn the Vila di Sisto- 
Quinto (i^Hutel, 1781, 3 To]& in 18nio), a cupieua and amusing work, 
bat whick does not command onr abeijutp confldrace.' Yet the cha- 
racter of the man, and the princi^ facts, are supported by the annals 
of Spondanus and Muratori (a. o. 1585—1590), and the contemporary 
history of the great Thuanus (I. Ixxiii, c. 1, 8. 1. Ixxalv, c. 10, 1. c. 
c. 8). 

* These privileged places, the fnartseri or JratuUiet, were odt^teA 
from.the Roman nobles by the foreign ministeiK Jutins n once 
abolished ^ abstniMuidam et detestandnm fmnddtiamra ^^^odi 
nomen ; and after Siztus.v, they again revived. I camot discern ei- 
ther the justice or magnanimity of Louis xiv, who, in 1687, sent his 
ambassador, the marqois de Lavardin, to Boffle,^,wfiben armed force 
of a thousand officers, guards, and do me s ti cs, llK|aaaitain this iniqui- 
tous claim, and insult pope Innocent to in iKt heart, of his capital 
tVftadi Sisto v, tom. iii, p. 868-878. Mbatorl, AnnaU d’ltalia, 
tone. XT, p. 494^-496, and Voltaire, Sleffie de Louis xtv, tom. ii, c. 
14, p.68, 59). 
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in the castle of St. his justice 


LXX. 


the ambitioa e|^pn<^piest ; decease, the"**"”*^ 

abuses revji^l’^^tr^sure was d^iju^d; he 
entaiii^wi^[Ketentf t^ir^ffiye new-iaxns and the 
vetH^^ oiefitees; and, aflar his^toth, hk statue . 
•D^-desHolished by an ungrateful, or an injured, 
people.* The wild and original character ef 
Sixtus the fifth ^ands alone in the series of 
pontiffs : the maxims and effects of their tempo- 
ral government may be collected from the posi- 



~ W tT' 

population, of the ecclesiastical 


it is my wish to depart in charity with all maiv 
kind, nor asQ' f wiUiBg,. in these last moments, 
to oifend «yea ^ pf^ ffla(ia,ider|0C Of RoaneJ - 


• This outrage produced a decree, which was inscribed on nuUhle, 
and placed in the capitol. It is expressed in a style of manly sim- 
plicity and freedom : Si ciuis, sire privatos, sive'magistratum gerens 
de coUocondii vivo ponUGci statud mentionem facere ausit, legitimo 
s. T. «. B. decreto in perpetuum infamis et publicorum munerum 


of the Popes, we often discover the city and republic of Rome ; and 
the events of the fourteenth and Gfteentb centuries are preserved in 
the rude and domestic chronicles, which I have carefully inspected, 
and^ shall recapitulate in the order of time. 

I. MeOi^desehi (Ludovici Boncomitis) Fragmenta Annalimn 
a. B. 1^, in the Scriptores Reruns Ita{icarum of Mar^n^MO^. 
ill, p. 68S. N. B. The credit of this fragment is sem^^ hurt 
^ naUignlar ^terpolation, in which the putbw reS^ea nas^ws^ 
rfeoUat theageof US years. a."' ' 

If. Fragmenue Historiie Bomanse (vulgo Thesnaa rortiSoccae), h^ 
Romans Dialecto Vul^ (a. a. 1327-.1SS*, in Muratori, Anti- 


expers esta wnie. Mense Augusto (Vita di Sisto v, tom. Ill, ^ 
i hfdievc .thaa;^Oiis decree la sUn observed, and I li»* fli«e tiSi/tr 


' The histories 1 


tributed to the chapter which I now conclude. In the original Lives 



'ft»-Hi«iiria ARaiBi Ahsaadrf Tit arveEseorpUi rx Jt|c* 

cardi (*. p. 1492-1503), editaa Godefr. Gulielm. Leibnizio, Hano- 
ver, 1697, in 4to. The large and valuable Journal of Buscard 
might be completed from the Mts. in different libraries of Itaijr 
and France (M. de Foncemagne, in.the Memoires de l’Acad> des. 
Inscrip, tom. xvii, p. 597-406. 

i^t iAt Aeae fragments and diaries are inserted in tlie 
OsUaeljaas of Huratori, my guide and master in the history of Itaiy. 
His country, and the public, are indebted to him for the following 
works on that subject : 1. Serum ItaUcarWtt Scriptoret (a. p. 500- 
1500), tpmum fotmhut jirim»m-m_ tucem prodit, &c. 28 

Ilttimr itffli frTfl .I'tin A yatoneof cfacoaological 
jw rtlihal^tical tables is still .tMntlnf a« a key to this great wsrk, 

state.’ 8. 

1738-1743, in 75 cuiious 
dissertations on the manners, gorernmeut, religion, &c. of the Ita- 
lians of the darker ages, with a large su^lcment of charters, chro- 
nicles, &c. 3. Diuertatwni tepra U Antijuitu lUtHtmt, 3 toIs. in 4to, 
Milano, 1751, a free version by the author, which may be quoted 
with the same confidence as the Latin text of the Antiquities. 4. An- 
noli d’ Italia, 18 vois. in octavo, Milan, 1753-1756, a dry thoogh 
^curate and useful abridgement of the history of Italy bem the 
Mia of Christ to the middle of the eighteenth century. & IMP 
An S i Ma ’Sttium at 8 yols. in folio, Modena, ITIT, 1749. 

In the Mstory oif tiA ilhnlrioBs race, the parent Brunswick 
kings, the critic is not seduced by the loyal^ ot ^titude of the 
subject. In dt' h^ works, Muratori approves himddf a diligent and 
laborious writer. Who aspires above the prqjudieeecff a Catholic priest. 
He was born in the year 1672, and died is the year 175o, after pass- 
ii% near sixty years in the libnarienof Sl^an and Modena (Vita del 
Ptspoato Ludovido Antonio Muiatori; iqr his nephew and successor 
Giait. Francesco Soli Muratori, Venezia, 1756, in 4to). ^ 
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nmu . of itom^ 4^ J^0‘tea^ gen- 
cktises of dtcay and destructio^m'-ik^- 
amplt of the Coliseum. — KenovaUon of tbye^f^ 
Conclusion of the zoh^ zporh ' . 

In the last days^of pqjo ^l^gemus the fourth, ^ 
two 


LXXl. 

View and 
diacourse 
of Poggiua 
from the 



themselves among the ,nuQ8 
pies; and viewed from that commanding spotf^^^f*^ 
the wid€haodiv|U(jpoaKosp^J; of desolation.'’ Thewu. 


A. D. 1430a 


ing on the vicissitudes of fortune, .whk^jpa^es 
neither man nor the proudest of his works, which 
buries empires and cities in a common grave ; 
and it was agreed, that in proportion to her for- 
mer greatness, the fall of Rome was the more 

“ Evander ehtertained'affeMi^ 6tTraf, has 


• 1 have already (not. SO, 51, on ehaii. 65) mentioned the age, 
character, and wrifinga of Poggiua ; and particularly noUced the 4aM 
irf this eluant mtwal lecture on the varieties of fortune. - 

• Consedimus in ipsis Tarpeis anas ruinis, pone in gaa port* 
erghadpabr ot puto, templi, mannorcum limen, ptarimai^ ipitm 
confractaapoliniwas, unde magna ex parte prowectup^y Ua jmtej 
(p. 5)a 

• J^id viii, ftf-369. This ancient picture, aorttfi^ inttadUeed, 

and so ex^idtcly anished, must have been highlj^W*««ting to ao 
inhabitant of and our early itudies a^' i* » sympathisa in « 

the feelings of a Boman. 


S96 





by the fancy This 

n rock was then a savage solitary 

St? in the time of the poet, it was clowned 
^^^th the gbldeii rdofe cf a temple ; the te&jple 
“"is overthrown, the gold has been pillaged, thfe 
“ wheel of fortun^h^ accomplished her revolu- 
“ tion, and the is ^ain dis- 

“ figured with thoims*8iilnSi^tSl^^^^ie hill of 

**e^'H, the^eiTor of kings ; illusiriteJ'^^Sfe' 
“ footsteps of so many triumphs, enriched with 
“ the spoils and tributes of so many nations, 
“ This spectacle of the world, how is it fallen ! 
“ hoi^raltnged! how defaced ! the path of vic- 
“ itbiy is obliterated by vines, and the benches 
“ of the senators are concealed by a dung- 
“ hai. Cast;yp«r on the Ffilktine hill, and 
among the ^apeless and enormous fi^; 

'obelisks, the 

ci^s^jriiS^^s^ti^^f&cdes of Nero’s palace: 
“ survey the other hills of the city, the vacant 
“ space is interrupted only by ruins and gar- 
dens. The forum of the Roman people, where 
“ they assembled to enact their laws and elect 
“ their magistrates, is now enclosed for the culti* 
“ i^iioii of pot herbs, or thrown open ftif the 
“ reception of swihe and buffaloes. The public 
“ and private e^c^ tiiat were founded for 
“ eternity, Ke proltbste, nhketf, and broken, 
“like the limbs of a mig^^. giant, and the 
“ ruin is the more visible,' from the stupendous 
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iojuries of 1;iffie chap. 

f.XXT. 


** Pelics that have 
“ and fortSne.”* 

These re^t^f^il^ttt^ 4eadd^)ed 
gius, ones^^fee ®pst who p^seiii his r*u^*^ 

the teg^^ai 3 ^ ^ th^ 

ml. Beskie^^auhrid^fT^ aarch^< a 
i^Fe, ‘ and the pyramid of Ces^s;;hie;,i%idd 
dtscern, of the age of the republic^ a dotd>£i^ 1 f 
of vaults, in the salt'^ce^^ the capitol, wiiieli 
were inscribed with the name and munificence 
of Catulus. : 2. . EfeveiA temples wei^. visible in 



I rahn iin 

of the temple of peace, which 
after the civil wars and the Jewish triumph. 3 . 
Of themmajbEs^wiiidhiii&tariily.de&aes, of seven 

anffi^aidiy 

ehtireto repteseiit the irae and distri^inl^QlSjii^ 
the several parts: but ^ose.of Diocletian and 
Antoninus Caracalla still retained the titles of 
the founders^ and astonished the curious spec- 
tator, whd, :in. observing their solidity 



and expence witli the’- vise : and importance. 
Of the baths of Constantine, of Akxandtf, 
Domitian, or rather of Thus, some vestige m%ht 
yet be found. 4. The triumphal arches of Tiths, 
Sevm^ and Constantine, were entire, bo^^|e^ 
stmetmre and the inscriptions;. a 

' CapitoUumadeo . • . .^taunuutum at vi^ bLMdiiitaBiu anb- 
eeUis succetsedat, .steicorum ic purgamentonip eK^|tamiam f«c- 
tum. Bespi« ad 'matinuin monum . . vMk • ■ • 

eaeteroa coUes periuat’ra onaiiB vacua adiSeU^ raSnit viiMt^iMoppteta 
aonspicies CPoggius de Varietab FocUisiN P> tl)* 

; :9ee Poggiua, p. S>SS. 
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with the Trajan ; 


KSXt 


Gradual 
of 


Some. 


_ I'^.arcbes, then extant, in tfie'^Flamuiian 
IbiiTB been ascribed to the baser memory 
ilfl^i^iistiiui andjGiaU^nus, 5 . After the iron- 
dor of the C^iseum, Ti^gius might have o^* 
kioked a small amphitheatre of brick, most pro- 
bably for l^'^^foCddie.fiRsefeorm c^p : the 
tfaea^es (H* rMcdedykn occu- 

pied ii^a|i|pn^rmO«mrehylp^lU; >10111':^^ 

form coold be investigated. 6 . The columns of 
Trajan and Antonine were still erect ; but the 
Egyptian obelisks were . br^en.> or biuied,' A 
p^^i|s«^igt>^inid.heroe^ the .workmanship of 
ar^^. was., reduced' ! to one equestrian figure of 
l^t brass, and to five marble statues, of which 
^eimopt i Gonspicpi^.y^^ Imrsea of 

ttH^ 'mmiso- 
.and ifadrian 
t''bid tba.:fonQer was 
only visible as a moond of earth ; and the latter, 
the castle of St. Angelo, had acquir^ the name 
and appearance of a modern fortress. With the 
addition of some separate and nameless colujuQs, 
apch were the remains erf the aimieht- ci^? for 
t^:inm'ks (rf a-more r^ent structure sii^t be 
det^Aai In'tose -^widls. -iedridi fannii^W'oircum'r 
ference <rf ten miies, iochid^ tibnee Jmndred and 
seventy-^ie turrets,:, ai^ epemed into Ihe emm* 
try by thirteen gates, 

-- This melancholy piri;^y^drawn above nine 
hundred years after the fall of the Western em- 
pire, and even of tire Gothic kingdom of Italy. A 
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lo^ period of itt whidi etB* c b 

pire, and aftsj and jiAes, hadvi^Eated from the 


banks 



I- wwfa of 

' To measure the progreK of . 
and to ascertain, at each era, the stale 
edifice, would he mt endless'aiidHiseless lalHitli% 
and I shall content nlyself with two observations, 
which will mtrodilce a shmrteiMpdry into the ge* 
neral.-ijiiiiiwaidl 



nymous writer composed a delcr^^iMKi^^ifiiiE. 
His ignorance may repeat the same objects undOt 
strai^ and fidadous names. Yet this barbarous 
tep<^;r8{di^had Oyes and eax^ he'could Obs^^ 
the visible remains, he could Ibten to the tKH' 
dition of the people, and be distinctly enumerates 
seven theatres, eleven baths, twelve arches, and 
mghteen palaces, of which many had disappeared 
before the time of Pc^g^us. It is ajqiarent, ttai 
miiny:^it«|i^4mmpmeBts of ; 

' Liber de MirabiKima HopMi, ex IKcoiaS CartfnaUa de 

AiragoniS in Bibliotheca St. laidoil Annario n. No. 69. This trea- 
tise. with some short but pertinent notes, has been publisheAhjr 
AtanUbucon (Diarium Italicunup. !8S«301), who thus defivenhb 
own critical opinion : Scriptor xUiw< clrcitir sseciili, ut ibidem note. 
titt t 'anti^pnois rei imperitos et, n|t ah illo trvo, nugis et aniRIiliA* 
b^a ttfertite,' aed, quia monomenta, qua iis eeiBpoi1baa.8i(ltfV«t- 
pererant pro modulo recense^ non parum inde lucis mutin^iW 
Romanis antiquitatilras indagandis eperam navabit ^ tiSf. ~ 

• The Fere-Mhtofam (Analecta, tom. Sv, p. dOi) ptttSisbed an 
anon;rnious pilgrilta eC tht bioth centurr, wbo, in Ms 'risit round 

the 
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PoUt 
causes of 
destruc- 
Oaa, 


t, the 

juries of 
nature} 


vigorous wifiL CBcreasing en- - 
£3^^^ thirteenth and fourteenth^ centimes. 
..,^^Che same reflection must be ap{i|^d to the 
. jj»tee last ages ; and. vee should vainly se^ the 
sSeptizonium of Severus,'* which is celebrated by 
Petrarch and the antiquarians of the sixteenth 
centuiy. While.the;Bjp^ U^ces were still en- 
tire, the and im- 

petuous,^i^£_jrg|kted by the solimty ^the mass 
. |he parts.;, hpt tlic slightest 

touch would precipitate the fragments, of. arches 
and columns, that already nodded to their fall. 

After a diligent enquiry, I can discern four 
principal causes of the ruip of Kome, which cou- 
in a period of more than a thou- 
sand y^ars. i. The injuries of time and nature, 
.ip The hostile attacks of the bai'barians and 

of the ma- 

5^.^ojg^feract.iijonp^ 
ments far ounre the narrow span 

of his. own existence : yet these monuments, like 
himself, are perishable and frail ; and in the 
boundless annals of time, his life and his labours 
.must equally be measured as a fleeting ttt^eht. 
Of a simple ai^ solid edifice, it is not Oa^, how- 
evar, to>(drctuascribe.:Uie duration. As tiie won- 



the churches wid holy places of Borne, touehts on several bnildings, 
especially porticoes, whictf 'had SiA^pCKred Sefiile the the thiTteentk 
century, o 

. .^.On the Septizomnm, see tbe.MenwtHAiB" Petmciue (tom. i, p. 
Deaatus (p. 336), and KoiiBni ^ 117, 414> 
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rfers of ancient days, the f)3rpamids‘ attracted the chAP.' 
Ouriosity €>f the' ancients ; an hundred genera- 
tions, the leavf^ of autumn,*' have dropt into the 
grave; Idtei* the fall of the Pharaohs and 
Ptolemies, the Caesars and caliphs, the same py- 
ramid stand erect and unshaken above the floods 
df the Nile. A Complex figure, of varioiRS and 
minute parts, is more accessible to injury and de- 
cay ; and the silent Japse of time is often acce- 
lerated by hurricanes and earthquakes, by fires hurricane? 
and inundations. The air and earth have doubt- quakeTf ' 
less been shaken ; afid the tnfVets of Rome 
ha^' 'totter^ from their foundations ; bid: the 
seven hills do not eppear to be placed <hi‘' the 
great cavities of the globe ; nor has the city, in 
any age, been exposed to the con\Tilsions of na- 
ture, which, in the climate of Antioch, Lisbon, 
or Lima, have crumbled, in a few moments, the 
Works of ages into dust. Fire is the most power- sros ; 
ful agent of life and death ; the rapid mischief 
may be kindled and propagated by the industry 
or negligence of mankind ; and every period of 
the Roman annals b marked by the repettfion of 
simitaur calamittes. A memorat^ conflagndion, 
the guilt or misfortune of Nero’s reign, con- 
tinued, though with unequal fury, either six or 

* The age of the pytamlds la remote and unknown, since Diodonlt 
Siculus (tom. 1, 1. i, c. 4*, p. 72) is ututde to decide whether Uiey 
were constructed 1000 or 3400 years before the IBOth Olympiad. 

Sir John Marsham's contracted scale of the Egyptian dynastiea 
would fix them above 2000 years before Christ (Canon. Chionieus, 
p. 47.) 

^ See the speech of Glaucus in the Iliad (v. 146), This natural 
hut melancholy picture ia familial to Homer. 



( 

. li]^4:i4N5 

CHA?. nia^ days-- Inoumerable buildings, cfowl^d in 
clos^ and crooked streets, supplied fuel 

fc^ tie dantes ; and when they ceased,, only 
o^. the fourteen regioas were left entire; tltfetp 
were totally destroyed, and seven were deforme^ 
by the relics of smoking and lacerated edifices.™ 
In the full meridian of etnpu^e, / the metropolis 
arose with fresh beauty from hef ashes,; yet the 
memory of ^e old deplored their irreparable 
losses; the atts <3^ (Sreecej, thu trqphi^ of vic- 
tory, the monuments of primitive or 
antiquity. In the days of distress and anarchy, 
every wound is mortal, every fall irretrievable ; 
nor can the damage be restored either by the pub- 
lic care of government, or the activity of private 
interest. Yet two causes may be alleged, which 
render the calamity of fire more destructive to a 
flourishing than a decayed city. 1. The more 
conflmstible materials of bripk, timber, aud jqae- 

oc consumed; but the 
flames muy fibiy wi^put iiyury or effect on 

* The learning and criticism of M. Vjgnoles (Histoire Critique 
de la Republiqiie ties Lettres, tom. viii, p. 74-118, ix, p. 172-187> 
dates the lire of Umne from a. o . 64, .Tuljr 19, and the subsequenli 
persecution of the chnstians from November 1.5, of the same year. 

“ Qufppe in rcgitatcs quatuordecim Roma dividitur, quoruoa qua« 
tuor iBtegrx manebant, tres solo tenus dejectse: septem. ndiqulo. 
pauca tectorum vestigia supererant, lacera et semiusta. Among the 
old relics that were irreparably lost, Tacitus enumerates the temple 
of the moon of Servius Tullius ; the fane and altar conat^mted by 
Kvander praesenti Herculi ; the temple of Ju{^ter Stator, a vow of 
Komulus ; the palace of Numa ; the temple of Vesta cum penatibua 
pOpuli Romani. He then deplores the opes tot victoriis quasitae ct 
Grgecarum artium decora . « • . multa quae seniotes meioinenuit^ 
quae reparari nequibam (Atmal. xv, 40]^ 4l)w 
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' tfiie naked walls, and WMigr arel^s, that have ohaP. 
been despaikd at tttefr oroaia^ntsv It is araong 
the common and plebeian habitations that a 
mischievottf ^ric is Most easily blown to a mtt- 
dagration ; but as soon as they ai« devoured, 
the greater edifices, which have resisted or es- 
are left as so many islands in a state gS 
solitude and safety. From her situatlcm, Rome intmda- 
is exposed to the danger, of frequent inunda* 
tions. Without excepting the Tyber, the rivers 
that descend from either side of the Appennine 
have a short and irregular cour^; ash^otr 
streaiBi in the summer heats^ an inqietnoiis tor~ 
rent, when it is swelled in the spring or witfter, 
by the fall of rain, and the melting of the snows. 

When the current is repelled from the sea by ad- 
verse winds, when the ordinary bed is inadequate 
to the weight of waters, they rise above the 
banks, and overspread, without limits or controul, 
the plains and cities of the adjacent country. 

Soon after the triumph of the first Punic war, the 
Tyber was increased by unusual rains ; and the 
inundation surpassing all former measure of tmae 
and plaee, destroyed aU the bufldiiigti AM ime 
situate below the hills of Rome. According to 
the variety of ground, the same mischief was pro- 
duced by difierent means ; and the edifices were 
either swept away by the sudden impulse, or 
^solved and undermined by the long conti- 
nuance, of the flood." Under the reign of Au- 

> >. V. c. 507, repentina sulnrersio ipsius Ronue ptevenit tri* 
umphum Romanorum .... divers* ignitim aquaramqae clades pene 

absumser* 
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TKa JMSCUKB A»0. FALL 

gustusj.the same calamity was renewed: the 
^ lawless rirer overturned the palaces and temples 
on its banks and, after the laboiirs of the 
.emperor in cleansing and widening the bed that 
was encumbered with ruins,'’ the vigilance of 
his successors was exercised by similar dangers 
and designs. The proj«:t of diverting into new 
channels the Tyber itself, or some of the de- 
pendent streams, wgs long opposed by super- 
stition, and loml interests;^ nor did the use 
compensate the toil and cost of the tardy ,and 
imperfect execution. The servitude of rivers 
is the noblest and most important victory which 
man has obtained over the licentiousness of na- 

absumsere orbetn. Nam Tiberis inselitis auctus imbribus et ultra 
opinionem, vel diurnitate vel maj^itudine redundans, omnia Homsc 
aidificia in piano poaita delevit. Diverse qualitates locorum ad unam 
conveiiere parnicem : quoniam et quae aegnior inundatio tenuit made- 
Tacta disaoMt, et quae cuniib tonretitls invenit impulsa dejecit (Oro- 
ai«», n iv, c. 11, p. 844, edit. Havercamp). ' Yet we may ob- 
j* ^ chriatian apologist to mag. 

(sahnaities i^ 'tbe p^iin world. 

• * Vidhnos flaTum Tibierini^ retorUa 
Littore Etrusco vioLenter undis 
Ire dcjectum monumenta rcgis 

Tem'plaque Vestae. (Horat. Carm. I. 2). 

It the palace of Numa, and tempic of Vesta, uere thrown down in 
Itoi are’s time, what was consumed of those buildings by Nero’s fire 
could hardly de.serv e the epithets of vestustissima or incomipta. 

^ ► Ad coercendas inundationcs alveum Tiberis laxavit, ac repurga* 
vit, completum olim ruderibus, et aediliciorum prolapsionibus co- 
aretatum (Suetonius in Augusto, c, 30). 

’ Tachus (Annal. i, 79) reports the petitions of the different towns 
of Italy to the senate against the measure ; and we may applaud the 
piogress ol reason. On a similar occasion, local interests would un- 
doubtedly he consulted ; but an English house of commons would 
reject with contempt the arguments of superstition, “ that nature 
bad assigned to the rivers their proper course,” &c. 
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ture f and if such were the ravages of theTyber chap. 
under a fifm and active goveminent, what could 
oppose, or wto can enumerate, the ' injuries of 
the city after the fall of the western empire ? 

A remedy was at length produced by the- evil 
itself^ the accumulation of rubbish, and the earth 
that has been washed down from the hills, 
posed to have elevated the plain of Komei foor- 
teen or fifteen feet perhaps, above the ancietat 
level ;* and the modern city is less accessible to 
the attacks of the river.* 

II. Thu crowd of writer^ of evei^'natiori,‘who n, Thehof^ 
hhpute the destruction Of ihu R(m«art'mon«Wtehts‘f®hTto^^ 
to the Goths and thC Christians, hai^e 

. “ Christians. 

to mquu-e how far they were animated by an 
hostile principle, and how far they possessed the 
means and the leisure to satiate their enmity. In 
the preceding volumes of this history, I have de- 
scribed the triumph of barbarism and religion ; 
and I can only resume, in a few words, their real 
or imaginary connection with the ruin of ancient 
Rome. Our fancy may create, or adopt, a pleas- 
ing romance, that the Goths and VafOdals saffied 
from ShaiidinaTia, aid«9at't0 unitigil the ffight of 

* See the Epoques de la Nature of the eloquent and philosophic 

Buffbn. His picture of Guyana in South America ts that ot a new 
and savage land, in which the waters are abandoned to themselva, 
without being regulated by human industry (p. 212, 561, quarto 
edition)^ , . 

* In his Italy, Mr. Addison (his works, vol. it, p. 98, 

Baskerville's edition) has observed this curious and unquestionable 
<act. 

* Tet in modem times, the Tyber has sometimes damaged the 
city; and in the years 1530, 1557, 1598, the annals of Muratori 
record three mischievous and memorable inundations (tom. xiv, p. 268, 

429, tom. XV, p. 99, &c.). 
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THB necUH* ANO rAtt 

Odin“ break the chains, and to Chastise the 
Op^nessors, of mankind; that they wii^b^ to burn 
of classic literature, and to found their 
Batkntal architecture on the broken menabers of 
the Tuscan and Corinthian orders. But in simple 
truth, the northern conquerors were neither suf-< 
ficiently savage, nor sufficiently refined, to en- 
tertain such aspiring ideas of destruction and re- 
'venge, ; The shepherds of Scythia and Germany 
had been educated in arniiea of the empire, 
whose discipline they acquired, and whose weai& 
ness they invaded : with the familiar use of the 
Latin tongue, they had learned to reverence the 
name and titles of Rcnne; and, though inc^iable 
of enmlating, they were more inclined to admire, 
than to abolish, the arts and studies of a brighter 
period. In the transient possession of a rich and 
unrewthig capital, the soldiers of Alaric and 
Were stiiHuiated by the passions of a vic- 
I*v]|hii9*ivipfy4 amidst -the wanton indulg«ice of 
hist or cvueity, portdile wealth was the object of 
their search ; nor could they derive either pride or 
pleasure from the unprofitable reflection, that they 
had battered to the ground the works of the con- 
suls and Caesars. Their moments were indeed 
precious; the Goths evacuated Rome on the 
^tb,* the Vandals on the fifteenth, day;’ 

* I take this opportunl^ of declaring, that in the course of twelve 
j..ars I have foi^ottcn, or renounced, the flight of Odin from Azoph 
to Sweden, which I nevgr very seijously believed (vol. i, p. 3110;. 
The Goth« are api>arcntly Germans; but ail beyond C'resar aad Taci- 
tus is darkness or fable in the antiquities erf* Germany. 

* History of the Decline, &c. vol. v, p. 32.?. 

^ i vol. vi, p. loU 
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aiid, thoiigh it be fti? mbre difficult to build than chap. 
to destroy, thpir hasty assault would have made 
slight impression on the solid piles of antiquity. 

We may that both Alaticand tJenseric 

affected to apate the buildings of the city ; that 
tiiey Subbed in strength and beauty under 
ttie aus|ricioUs government of Theodoric f and 
that the momentary resentment of Totili^ was 
disarmed by his owir temper and the advice of his 
friends and enemies. From these innocent bar- 
barians, the reproach may be transferred to the 
cathcAibs of Rome. 'Fhe statues^ altars, and 
houses, of the deetnoUs were an abomination in 
their eyes ; and in the absolute command of the 
city, they might labour with zeal and perseverance 
to eraze the idolatry of their ancestors. The de- ^ 
molition of the temples in the East” affords to 
them an example of conduct, and to ns an argu- 
ment of belief; and it is probable, that a portion 
of guilt or merit may be imputed with justice to 
the Roman proselytes. Yet their abhorrence was 
confined to the monuments of heathen supersti- 
tioa; aaad the civil structure that were d^icat- 
ed to the bustbias# ^ pleaauitf df stMtpf fitlght 
be preserved without injury or scandal. The 
ahange of religion was accomplished, not by a 
popular tumult, but by the decrees of the empe- 
rors, of the senate, and of time. Of the Chris- 
tian hierarchy, the bishops of Rome were com- 
monly the most prudent and least fanatic : nor 

* History of the Decline, kc. toU vii, p. 

^ I- I— ■■ .1 1,11 ■ — voU vU» 374 . 

* ■■ vul» V, c. xxviU, Ik 
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CHAP, can any positive charge be oppo^d to the meri* 
torioos act of saving and converting thS majestic 
stpitcture of the pantheon.'' 
ancubuw* ***‘ value of any object that supplies the 
pleasures of mankind is compounded 
of its substance and its form, of the materials and 
the manufacture. Its price must depend on the 
number of persons by •whom it may be acquired 
and used; on the ejttent of the market; and con^ 
sequentiy <» the ease or diffi<^lty of rcmiote ex- 
portation, according to the nature of the- coBSi- 
modity, its local situation, and the temporary 
circumstances of the world. The barbarian con- 


querors of Rome usurped in^ a moment the toil 
and treasure of successive ages ; but, except the 
luxuries of immediate consumption, they must 
view without desire all that could not be removed 
from the city, in the Glothk waggons or the fleet 
of the Vandals.^ Gold and silver were the first 
olgiactaol^thw as m every coimtry, and 

* Eodein tempore petiit a Phopate principe tempiQm quod appella- 

tar Pantheon^ in quo fecit eccleshun Sanctis Mails gcmper vJrginiSf 
et omnium martjvum ; in qu4 ecrlesiie princeps multa bona obtuiit 
(Anastasius ve/ potius Liber Pontilicalis in Bonifacio iv, in Muratori 
Script. Rerum Italicanim, tom. iii, p. i, p. 13J). According to the 
Anonymous writer in Montfaucout the pantheon had been vowed by 
Agrippa to Cybele and Neptunct and waj- dedicated by Boniface it, 
on the calends of Noverabei, to the virgin, quus pst mater omnium 
sanctonitn <p. 297, 298). 

^ Flaminius Vaoca (spud Montfaucon, p. 155, 156). His Memoir 
is likewise piinted, pp. SI, at the end of the Roma Attica of Nardini, 
and several Rom^s, doctrini graves, were persuaded that the Goths 
buried their treaWrA at Rome, and bequeathed the secret marks fi- 
liis nepotihiuque* He lelatcs some anecdotes to pro%e tiiat, in hi?' 
own time, these j)Iace« were visited and rifled by the Transalpine 
pilgrims, the heirs of the Gothic conquerors. 
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ia the smallest compass, they represent the most 
ample command pf.the industry and possessions 
of mankind. . A vase or a statue of those precious 
metals mi^t tempt the vanity of some bai’barian 
chief ;; but the grosser multitude, regardless of 
the form, was tenacious only of the substance ; 
and the melted ingots might be readily divided 
and stamped into the current coin of the empire. 
The less active, or less fortunate, robbers were 
reduced to the baser plunder of brass, lead, iron* 
and copper : whatever had escaped the Goths 
and Vandals was pillaged by the Greek tyrants; 
and the emperor Constans, in bis rapacious visit, 
stripped the bronze tiles from the roof of the 
pantheon.® The edifices of Rome might be 
considered as a vast and various mine ; the first 
labour of extracting the materials was already 
performed; the metals were purified and cast; the 
marbleswere hewnand polished; and afterforeign 
and domestic rapine had been satiated, theremains 
of the city, could a purchaser have been found, 
were still venal. The monuments of antiquity 
had been left naked of their precious ornaments* 
but the Romans would ^^olisb with tiheir own 
hands the arches and walls, if the hope of profit 
could surpass the cost of the labour and exporta- 
tion. If Charlemagne had fixed in Italy the seat 
of the Western empire, his genius would have 
aspired to restore, rather than to violate, the 

* Omnia quae erant in are ad ornatum civitatis deposuit ; et 
crclcsiam B. Marice ad martyres quae de tegvJia aereis coopena dis- 
cooperuit (Anast. in Vitalian* p. lAl). The bai« and sacrilegious 
Greek had not even the poor pretence of plundering an heathen tern* 
pie ; the pantheon was already a catholic church. 
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CHAP, worte of the Caesars; but JHJltey cotifined the 
Pleneh monarch to the forests of G^httany ; his 
td$te could be gratified oilly by destrttctron ; and 
the new palace of Aix la Cfaapelle y^as ditSiiorat- 
ed with the marbles of Ravenna' and Rome.® 
Fbre hundred years aftet Charlemagne, a king of 
SScily, Robert, the wisest and most liberal so- 
vereign of the age, was stipplifed with the same 
materials by the easy navigation of the Tyber and 
ihb sea ; and Pfetrafdh sighs ^ indignant com- 
plaint, that the ancient capital of the world shOhM 
adorn, from her own bowels, tlie slothful luxury 
of Naples.** But these examples of plunder or 

' For the spoils of Ravoni^ (musira atque marxnora) see the original 
grant of pope Adrian i to Charlemagne (Codex CaroUn. epist. Ixvii, 
in Muratorij Script. Ital. tom. iii, p, ii, p. 223). 

s I shall quote the authentic testimony of the Sainn poet (a. b. 88T 
-Sfi9> de Rebns gestis magsi* h v> 437*440* -iu the Historians 
of Fiance (tom. v* p* ISOJ : 

Ad qus marmoreas praestabat Roma colnmnas* 

Odasdasr preecipvas ^h^bra Baveniia dedh . 
i>e tnxB kmginqui poterit regiooe vctustas. 

Illius ornatum Francia ferre tibi. 

And I fchall add, from the Chronicle of Sigebert (Historians of France, 
toin. V, p. STS), cTtruxit efiam Aquii-grani basilicnm plurimce pulchri- 
tudinis, ad cuju*; stiucturam a Koma et Kavenna coiuzunas et mai- 
mora devchi fecit; 


^ I cannot refuse to transcribe a long passage of Petrarch (Opp. p. 
53S, 537, in Epistola hortatoria ad Niodaum Luurentlum), it is so 
strong and full to the point r Nec pudor aiit pietas continuit quominus 
impii spcliata Del tempta, Occupatas arees, opes publkaa regiones urbis, 
atque honores magistratunni inter se dirisos ; (kabeant ? ) quam una in 
re, turbulenti ac seditiosi homines et totius reliqua rita? consiliis et 
rationibus discordes, inhurnani fccdcrisstupendasocietate conveiierant, 
in pontes et mccnia atque iirrmeritos lapidcs desscirent. Denique post 
Ti vel senlo collapsa paTatia, quse quondam ingentes tenuerunt virl, 
ttost diruptos arcus triumphales (unde majorcs horum forsitan cor- 
ruorunt) de ips'u;^ vetustatis ac propriae impietatis fragmlnibns 
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purchase were rare in the darker ages ; and the en 
Romans, cSone and unenvied, might have ap- 
plied to their ^vate or public use the remaining 
structures antiquity, if, in their present form 
and situation, they had not been useless in a great 
mgasUre to the city and its inhabitants. The walls 
Still described the old circumference, but the city 
haddescendedfrom the seven hills into thecamjms 
Martius ; and some of the noblest monuments, 
which had braved the injuries of time, were left in 
a desert, far remote from the habitations of man- 
kind. Hie palaces of the senators •^vere no longer 
adapted to the manners Orfort^ies of their in- 
digent successors ; the use of baths' and porticoes 
was forgotten ; in the sixth century, the games 
of the theatre, amphitheatre, and circus, had 
been interrupted : some temples were devoted 
to the prevailing worship; but the Christian 
churches preferred the holy figure of the cross ; 
and fashion, or reason, had distributed, after a pe- 
culiar model, the cells and offices of the cloister. 
Under the ecclesiastical reign, the mimberof these 
piotB foundatkmswas enormously multiplied; and 
the city was crowded with forty monasteries of 

^uestam ti;rpi merdmonio captarc non puduit. Ilaquo nunr* hcu 
diilor ! hell sccius inuijrnum! de vcstris marmoroii:; tie ii- 

minibus templnrum (ad quiP nuper ex orbe toto conciir-'iis dtvotissi- 
Kius fiebat), de imajinibus scpulchrorum subquibus putrum vcstrorum 
venerabHis civi.> , ciniif?J erat, ut reliquas dci.idiosa Neapolis 

adornatur. Sic paulatim ruinac ips« deficiunt. Yet king Robert was 
the friend of Petrarch. 

^ Yet Charlemagne washed and swam at Aix la Chapelle with an 
hundred of his courtiers (Egiihart, c- 22* 109), Aod Muratori 

describes, as late as the y&tr 814, the public baths which were built 
4 ^ Spoieto in Itdy (Annali, tom- vi, p. 416}. 
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CHAP, men, twenty of women, and sixty chapters and 
i*xxi. j-o^gges gf canons and priests,*' who %gravated, 
instead of relieving, the depopulation of the tenth 
<*ntury. But if the forms of ancient architecture 
were disregarded by a people insensible of their 
use and beauty, the plentiful materials were ap- 
plied to every call of necessity or superstition ; 
till the fairest columns of the Ionic and Corin- 
thian orde$^ the richest marbles of Paros and 
Nonddia, were di^raded, perhaps, tp the saipport 
of a convent or a stable. The daily havock wla^ 
is perpetrated by the Turks in the cities of Greece 
and Asia may afford a melancholy example ; and 
in the gradual destruction of the monuments of 
Rome, Sixtus the fifth may alone be excused 
for employing the stones of the Septizonium in 
the glorious edifice of St. Peter’s.' > A fragment, 
a ruin, howsoever mangled or profaned, may be 
viewed with pleasure and regret ; but the greater 
part, of the marble was deprived of substance, as 
well as of place and proportion •, it was burnt to 
lime for the purpose of cement. Since the arrival 
of I'uggius, the temple of Concord,”* and many 

^ See the Annals of Italy, a. t>. 988. For this and the preceding 
fact, Muratori himself is indebted to the Benedictine history of Pirc 
^labillon. ' 

' Vita di Sislo Quinto* da Gregorio Leti, tom. iii, p. 50. 

" Porticus aedis Coocordiae, quam cum primum ad urbem access! 
vidi fore integram opere marmoreo adinodum epecioso : Romani post- 
inodum ad calcem sedem totam et portie^ partem disjectis culumnis 
sunt dcmoliti (p. 12). The temple of Concord was therefore not 
destroyed by a sedition in the thirteenth notary, as I have read in a 
MS. tieatise del* Govemo dvile di Rome, lent me formerly at Romet 
and ascribed (1 believe falsely) to the celebrated Gravina. Poggiua 
likewise adirms, that the sepulchre of Cecilia Metella was burnt for 
Rme (p. 19, 20’. 
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capital structures, had vanished from his eyes', chap. 
and an epigram of the same age expresses a just ^ 
and pious fear, that the continuance of this prac- 
tice would finaliy annihilate all the monuments of 
antiquity.” The smallness of their numbers Was 
the sole check on the demands and depredations 
of the Romans. The imagination of Petrarch 
might create the presence of a mighty people 
and I hesitate to believe, that even in the four- 
teenth century, they could be reduced to a con- 
temptible list of thirty-three thousand inhabitants. 

From that period to the reign of Leo the tenth, 
if they multiplied to the amount of eight-five 
thousand,*’ the encrease of citizens was, in some 
degree, pernicious to the ancient city. 

IV. I have reserved for the last, the most potent ^ 

7D6$t1C 

and forcible £ause of destruction, the domestic quarrels of 
hostilities of the Romans themselves. Under the 
dominion of the Greek and French emperors, the 
peace of the city was disturbed by accidental, 
though frequent, seditions ; it is from the decline 
of the latter, from the beginning of the tenth 

Composed bj .fineas Sylvius^ ai^enrards pope Pius and 
lished by Mabillon from a hs. of tbe queen of Sweden (Museum 
Italicum« tom. j, p. 97). 

Oblectat me, Roma, tuos epectare.rumas : 

Ex cujus lapsu gloria prisca pateu 
Sed tuus hie populus muris defossa velusti^ 

Calcis <n obitcquium marmora dura coquit 
Impia terceiitum si aic gens egcrit annoi 
Nullum hinc indicium nobilitatis erlt. 

® Vagabamur pariter in ilia urbe tam magna; qua, edm propter 
spatium vacua viUeretur, populum habet immensum (</pp. p. 605, 

Epist. Familiures, ii, 14). 

P These states of the population of Rome at dilfereBt periods are 
derived from an ingenious treatise of the physician Lancbi, de Romani 

Quaiitari!;us (p. . 
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CHAP, century, that we may date the Ucentiousness of 
private wav, wh ich violated with impmitty the laws 
of the code and the gospel ; without relucting 
the majesty of the absent sovereign, or the jH-esence 
mid person of the vicar of Christ. In a dark pe- 
riod of five hundred years, Rome w'as perpetually 
afilicted by the sanguinary quarrels of the nobles 
. and the {leople, the Guelpbs and Ghibelines, the 
Colonna and Ursini; and ifmuch has escaped the 
ki^Awkdge, and much is unworthy of the notice, 
of history, I have exposed, in the two preoeding 
chapters, the causes and effects of the public dis- 
orders. At such a time, when every quarrel was 
decided by the sword, and none could trust their 
lives or properties to the impotence of law, the 
powerful citizenswere armed for safety or offence, 
against the domestic enemies, whom they feared 
* or hated. Except Venice alone, the same dangers 
and designs were common to all the free republics 
of Iridy; and the noUes. usurped the prerogative 
of fortifying tb^ houses, and erecting strong 
tow'ers’ that were capable of resisting a sudden 
attack. The cities were filled w ith these hostile 
edifices ; and the example of Lucca, wliich con- 
tained three hundred towers ; her law which con- 
fined their heighPto the measure of fourscore feet, 
may be extended with suitable latitude to the more 
opulent and populous states. The first step of the 
senator Brancaleone in the establishment of peace 

’ All the facts that relate to the towera at Rome, and in other free 
cities of Italy, may be found in the laborious and entertaining compi* 
lation of Muratori, Antlquitates Italis medii ^vi, dissertat. xxvi 
(tom. iif p. 493-496 of the Latin^ tom. iy p.446 of the Italian work). 
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-and justice, was to demolidi (as we have already Qhaf. 
seen) one ly^indred and forty of the towers of 
Rome ; and, in th^ ^t days qf anarchy and dis- 
cord, as lato the reign of Martin the fifth, 
forty-four still stood in one of the thirteen or four- 
teen re^ns of the city. To this mischievous pur- 
pose, the remains of antiquity were most readily 
adapted: the temples and arches afforded a broad 
and solid basis for the new structures of brick and 
stone ; and we can name the modern turrets that 
were raised on the triumphal monuments of Jtilius 
Cmsar,, Titus, m>d the Antonines.’^ With some 
slight alterations, a theatre^ an amphitheatre, a 
mausoleum, was transforfned into a strong and 
spacious citadel. I need not repeat, that the mole 
of Adrian has assumed the title and form cff the 
castle of St. Angelo ;* the septizonium of Sevcrus 
was capable of standing against a royal army ;* 
the sepulchre of Meieiia has sunk under its out- 
works the theatres of Pompey and Marcelhis 

* As for instance, Ti‘»nplum Jani nunc dicitur, turris Centii Fnuiga* 

|»an1s ; et sane Jano imposit^ turris laieritix conspicua hodieqne 
tigia supersunt (Montfaucon Diarium Italicum, p> Tha«n€n|r* 

mous wrher (p. 2S5) eoucBerates^ ancusTiti, turrus Cartuia^M moa. 

Julii Caesaris et SeBatgruiBi tuaes dc BnOis; arcus Afttonieu turps 
de Coh€ctis, &c. 

* Hadriar.I molem magna ex parte Romanorum injarla 

, . , . . disturbavit ; quod ccrte funditus everiissent, si eorum ma* 
nibus pervia, absumptis granditus saxis, reliqua moles cxstitUset 
(Pc^^us de Varietate Fortuua?, p. 12). 

* A^nst the emperor Htnry iv (Muratori, Annall d*ltaliat toaou 
4X, p, 147), 

“ I must copy an impoitani passage of Montfaucon ? Turris Utgent 
rotunda .... Ciecillae Mjttllae . . . sepulchrum erat, cujus muri 
tarn solidi, ut spatium neiquam minimum intus vacuum supersit; et 
Torre di Move dicitur^ a bourn cupitibus muro inscriptis* Huic sequi* 

on 
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TH* BKCMNfe AND PALL 

were occupied by the Savelli and Ursini families f 
and the rough fortress had been gradually softened 
to the splendour and degance of an Italian palace. 
Even the churches were encompassed with arms 
and bulwarks, and the military engines on the roof 
of St. Peter’s were the terror of the Vatican and 
the scandal of the Christian world. Whatever is 
fortified will be attacked; and whatever is attack- 
ed may be destroyed. Could the Romans have 
wrested from the popes the castle of St. Angelo, 
they had resolved, by a public decree, to annihilate 
that monument of servitude. Every building of 
defence was exposed to a siege; and in every siege 
the arts and engines of destruction were labori- 
ously employed. After the death of Nicholas the 
fourth, Rome, without a sovereign or a senate, 
was abandoned six months to the fury of civil 
war. “ The houses,” says a cardinal and poet of 
the times,^ “ were crushed by the weight and 

•ri tempore inteetintHrum beUorum* ceu urbecula adjuncta fuit, 
cujus nKEtiia et tuires etiafimum visuntur ; ita ut Sfepulchrum Metelia 
quasi ant oppiduli fuerit. Perventibus in urbe partibus, cum Ursini 
atque Columnenses mutuis cladibus perniciem inferrent civitati, in 
utriusve partis ditionem cederet magni momenti erat (p. 142;. 

* See the testimonies of Donatus, Nardini, and Montfaucon. In 
the Savelli palace« the remains of the theatre of Marccllus are still 
great and conspicuous. 

^ James cardinal of St- George, ad velum aureum, in his metrical 
Life of pope Celestin v (Muratori, Script* Ital. tom. i» p. iii» p. 621^ 

1. i, c. I, ver, 132, &c.). 

Hoc dtxisse sat est, Romam caruisse senatii 

Mens! bus exactis hen sex ; belloque vocatum fvocatns) 

In scelus, in socios fraternaque vulnera patres ; i 

Tormentis jecisse viros immania • 

P^rfodisse domus irabibus, fecisse ruinas 
Ignibiis ; incen'sas turres, obscurataque fum© 
iumina t icino, quo sit spqliata supellei. 
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“ velocity of enormoas stones;* the walls were chap. 
“ perforated by the strokes of the battering-ram ; 

“ the towers were involved in fire and smoke ; 

“ and the assailants were stimulated by rapine 
“ and revenge.” The work was consummated by 
the tyranny of the laws ; and the factions of Italy 
alternately exercised a blind and thoughtless ven- 
geance on their adversaries, whose houses and 
castles they razed to the grpund.* In comparing 
the daj/s of foreign, with the ages of domestic, 
hostility, we must pronounce, that the latter have 
been far more ruinous to the city; and our opinion 
is confirmed by the. evidence of Petrarch. “ Be- 
“ hold,” says the laureat, “ the relics of Rome, 

“ the image of her pristine greatness ! neither 
“ time, nor the barbarian, can boast the merit of 
“ this stupendous destruction: it was perpetrated 
“ by her own citizens, by the most illustrious of 
“ her sons ; and your ancestors (he writes to a 
“ noble Annibaldi) have done with the battering- 
“ ram, what the Punic hero could not accomplish 
“ with the sword.”*' The influence of the two last 
principles of decay must, in some degree he mul- 


* Muratori (Dissertazlone sopra Ic Antiquita Itallane, tom. i, p, 
427-431) finds, that stone bullets of two or three hundred pounds 
weight were not uncommon ; and they are sometimes computed at 
twelve or" eighteen cantari of Genoa, each cantaro weighing J50 
pounds. 

* The sixth law of the Visconti prohibits this common and mis- 
chievous practice ; and strictly enjoins, that the bouses of banished 
citizens should be Reserved pro communi utilitate (Guaivaneus de la 
Plamma, in Muratori, Script. Beruin Italicarum, tom. xii, p. 1041). 

^ Petrarch thus addresses his friend, who, with shame and tears, 
had shewn him the mcenia) laceroe specimen miserabile Romse, and de* 
VOL. XILi E e 
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CHAP, tiplied byeach other; since the houses and towers, 
which were subverted by civil war, Required a 
new and perpetual supply from the monuments 
of antiquity. 

These general observations may be separately 
phitheatre applied to the amphitheatre of Titus, which has 
obtained the name of the Coliseum,'^ either from 
its magnitude, or from Nero’s colossal statue ; 
an edifice, had it been left to time and nature, 

, which might perhaps have claimed an eternal du- 
ration. The curious antiquaries, who have com- 
puted the numbers and seats, are disposed to be- 
lieve, that above the upper row of stone steps, 
the amphitheatre was encircled and elevated with 
several stages of wooden galleries, which were 
repeatedly consumed by fire, and restored by the 
emperors. Whatever was precious, or portable, 
or profane, the statues of gods and heroes, and 
the costly ornaments of sculpture, which were cast 
in brass,' or overspread with leaves of silver and 

dared his own Intention of restoring them <Cannina Latisay U iiy 
episU Paulo Annibalensi, xii, p. 97, 98). 

Nec te parva manct servatis fama ruinis 
Quanta quod integroe fuit olim gloria Romac 
Reliquiae tcstantui adhuc ; quas longior setas 
Frangere non valuit ; non vis aut ira cmenti 
Hostis, ab egregiis franguntur civibus, heu ! hen ! 

— ' ■ — Quod iUc nequivit (Hannibal) 

Perficit hic aries. — 

' The fourth part of the Vetoaa lllustrata of the Marquis Maffei, 
professedly treats of amphitheatres^ particularly those of Rome and 
Verona, of their dlmensloos, wooden gaUeries, &c. It is from nytg^ 
tutode that he derivet the name of'Co^wsevm or Ca&eaia .• since the 
same appdlatidh waa applied to the amphitheatre of Capua, without 
the aid of a coioseal statue ; since that of Nero was erected in the 
court atrio) of hxs falocei and not in the Coliseum (p. iv, p. 15- 
19, h i, c* *.) 
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g'old, bedame the first prey of conquest or faila- chap. 
ticism, of the arailce of the barbarians or the 
Christians. In the massy stones of the Coliseum, 
many holes afe decerned ; and the two most pro- 
bable conjectures represent the various accidents 
of its decay. These stones were connected by solid 
links of brass or iron; nor had the eye of rapine 
overlooked the value of the baser metals the 
vacant space was converted into a fair or market : 
the artisans of the Coliseum are mentioned in an 
ancient survey; and the chasms were perforated or 
enlarged to receive the poles that supported the 
shops or tents of the mechanic trades.® Reduc- 
ed to its naked majesty, the Flavian amphithea- 
tre was contemplated with awe and admiration 
by the pilgrims of the north ; and their rude en- 
thusiasm broke forth in a sublime proverbial ex- 
pression, which is recorded in the eighth century, 
in the fragments of the venerable Bede: “ As long 
“ as the Coliseum stands, Rome shall stand; when 
“ the Coliseum falls, Rome will fall ; when Rome 
“ falls, the world will fall.”' In the modern 
sytem of war, a situation commanded by three 

^ Joseph Maria Suar^Sy a learned biehop, and the author of an his* 
tory of Pr^eneste, has composed a separate dissertation on the seven 
or eight probable causes of these holes, which has been since reprint* 
ed in the Roman Thesaurus of Sallengre. Montfaucon (Diariuin, p. 

233) pronounces the rapine of the barbarians to be the unam german* 
amque causam soraminum. 

* Donatus, Roma Vetus et Nova, p. 265. 

^ Quamdiu stabit Colyseus, stabitet Roma; quanto cadet Col^nseusy 
cadet Roma; quando cadet Roma, cadet etmundus (Bedain Excerptis 
seu Collectaneis apud Ducange Glossar. med. et infimse Latinltatis, 
tom. ii, p. 407, edit. Basil). This saying must be ascrilied to the An- 
glo-Saxon pilgrims who visited Rome before the year 735, the era of 
Bede’s death ; for I do not believe that our veherable monk ever pasa^ 
ed the ^ea. 
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CHAP, hills wotQd not be chosen for a fortress; but the 
strength of the walls and arches could ■resist the 
engines of assault ; a numerous garrison might be 
lodged in the inclosure ; and while one faction 
occupied the Vatican and the Capitol, the other 
was entrenched in the Lateran and the Coli- 
seum.^ 

The abolition at Rome of the ancient games 
must be understood with some latitude ; and the 
carnival sports of the Testacean mount and the 
circus Agonalis,*' were regulated by the law‘ or 
custom of the city. The senator presided with 
dignity and pomp to adjudge and distribute the 
prizes, the gold ring, or the pallium^ as it was 
styled, of cloth or silk. A tribute on the Jews 
supplied the annual expeuce ;* and the races, on 

« I cannot recover, in Muratori’s original Lives of the Popes 
(Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. iii, p. i), the passage that attests 
this hostile partition, which must be applied to the end of the 
eleventh or the beginning of the twelfth century, 

*• Although the structure of the circus Agnails be destroyed, it 
still retains its form and name (Agona, Nagona* Navona) ; and the 
interior space affords a sufficient level for the purpose of racing. But 
the Monte Tchtaceo, that strange pile of broken pottery, seems only 
.adapted lor the annual practice of hurling from top to bottom some 
waggon lo.ids of n\e hogj, for the diveroion of the populace (Statuta 
IVbi- Uoinar, p. iod). 

* See the Statuta Urbis Uomae, 1, iii, c. 87, 8S, 89, p, 185, 186. 
I have already given an idea of this municipal code. The races of 
Xagona and ^.fontc Testaceo are likewise mentioned in the Diaiy of 
Peter Antonins, from Ll04 to 1417 (Muratori, Script. Rerum Itali- 
carum, tuni. xxiv, p. 1124). 

^ The Pidhunii w hich Menage so foolishly derives from Palmariumf 
is an c.i^y extension of the idea and the words, from the robe or 
cloak, to the mate. lalj, and from thence to their application as a prize 
(iMuratnil, dis.-eri. xxxiii;. 

* For these exj^cnces, the Jews of Rome paid each year 1130 
ilovins, 01 which the otUI thu ty represented the pieces of silver for 

which 
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foot, on horseback, or in chariots, were ennobled chap. 

LXXI 

by a tilt and tournament of seventy-two of the Ro- 
man youth. In the year one thousand three hun-A buii- 
dred and thirty-two, a bull-feast, after the fashion coiiseum, 
of the Moors and Spaniards, was celebrated in 3 ^^*’ 
the Coliseum itself; and the living manners are 
painted in a diary of the times.” A convenient 
order of benches was restored ; and a general 
proclamation, as far-as Ripiini and Ravenna, in- 
vited the nobles to exercise their skill and cou- 
rage in this perilous adventure. The Roman 
ladies were marshalled in three squadrons, and 
seated in three balconies, which on this day, the 
third of September, were lined with scarlet cloth. 

The fair Jacova di Rovere, led the matrons from 
beyond tl»i!^5'yber, a pure and native race, who 
still represent the features and character of an- 
tiquity. The remainder of the city was divided as • 
usual between the Colonna and Ursini : the two 
factions were proud of the number and beauty of 
their female bands: the charms of Savella Ursini 


are mentioned with praise ; and the Colonna re- 
gretted the absence of theyoungest of their house, 
who h^ ^irained her ancle in the garden of 
Nero’s tower. The lots of the champions were 


which Judas had betrayed his master to their ancestor**. There was a 
foot>race of Jewish, as well as of Christian youths (Statuta Urbis, 
ibidem), 

*■ This extraordinary bull-feast in the Coliseum is described, from 
tradition rather than memory, by Ludovico Buonconte Monaldesco. 
in the most ancient/ragments of Roman annaU (Muratori, Script. 
Rerune Italicarum, tom. xii, p. 535, 536) ; and however fanciful they 
may s^m, they *re deeply maiked with the colours of truth and na- 
ture. 
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CHAP, drawn by an old and respectable citizen; and they 
descended into the arena, or pit, to ancounter 
the wild bulls, on foot, as it should seem, with a 
single spear. Amidst the crowd, our annalist 
has selected the names, colours, and devices, of 
twenty of the most conspicuous knights. Several 
of the names are the most illustrious of Rome 
and the ecclesiastical state ; Malatesta, Polenta, 
della Valle, Cafarello,, Savdli, Capoccio, Contij 
Annabaldi, Altieri, Corsi; the colours were a- 
, dapted to their taste and situation ; the devices 

arc expressive of hope or despair, and l)reathe the 
spirit of gallantry and arms. “ I am alone like 
f‘ the youngest of the Horatii,” the confidence 
of an intrepid stranger : “ I live disoMsolate,” a 
weeping widower : « I burn under ashes,” a 
discreet lover ; “ I adore Lavinia, or Lucretia,’* 
• the ambiguous declaration of a modern passion, 
f* My faith is as pure,” the motto of a white li- 
very : « Who is stronger than myself?" of a lion’s 
hide : “ If I am drowned in blood, what a plea- 
“ sant death,’ the wish of ferocious courage. 
The pride or prudence of the Ursini restrained 
them from the field, which was occupied by three 
of their hereditary rivals, whose inscriptions de- 
noted the lofty greatness of the Colonna name : 

Though sad, I am strong “ Strong as I am 
“ great “ If I fall,” addressing himself to the 
spectators, “ you fall with me — ^intimating 
(says the contemporary writer) that while the 
other families were the subjects of the Vatican, 
they alone were the supporters of the capitol. 
The combats of the amphitheatre were dangerous 
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' and bloody. Every champion successively en- chap. 
countered^ a wild buU; and the victory may bte 
ascribed to the quadrupeds, since no more than 
eleven were left on the field, with the loss of nine 
wounded and eighteen killed on the side of their 
adversaries Some' of the noblest families might 
mourn, but the pomp of the funerals, in the 
churches of St. John Lateran and St. Maria Mag- 
giore, afforded a second holiday to the people. 
Doubtless it ivas not in feuch conflicts that the 
blood of the Romans should have been shed ; yet, 
in blaming their rashness, we are compelled to 
ajqilaud their gallantry ; and the noble volun- 
teers, who display the'ir magnificence, and risk 
ti^ir lives, under the balconies of the fair, excite 
a more generous sympathy than the thousands 
of captives and malefactors who were reluctant- 
ly dragged to the scene of slaughter.® 

This use of the amphitheatre was a rare, per- injuries, 
haps a singular, festival ; the demand for the 
materials was a daily and continual w ant, which 
the citizens could gratify without restraint or re- 
morse. In the fourteenth century, a scandalous 
act of concord secured to both factions the privi- 
lege of extracting stones from the free and com- 
mon quarry of the Coliseum and Poggius la- 
ments that the greater part of these stones had 
been burnt to lime by the folly of the Ro- 

“ Muraiori has given a separate dissertation (the twenty-ninth) to 
the games of the Italians in the middle ages. 

® In a concise but instructive memoir, the abb^ Barthelemy (Me- 
moires de 1* Academic des Inscriptions, tom. xxviil, p. 585) has men- 
tioned this agreement of the factions of the fourteenth century, de 
Tiburtino faclendo in the Cullseum, froni an original act in the ar- 
rluves of Rome> 
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CHAP, mans.’’ To check this abuse, and to prevent the 
nocturnal crimes that might be perpetmted in the 
vast and gloomy recess, Eugenius the fourth sur- 
rounded it with a wall ; and by a charter long 
extant, granted both the ground and edifice to 
the monks of an adjacent convent.** After his 
death, the wall was overthrown in a tumult of 
the people ; and had they themselves respected 
the noblest monument of their fathers, they might 
have justified the resolve that it should never be 
degraded to private property. The inside was 
damaged ; but in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, an era of taste and learning, the exterior 
circumference of one thousand six hundred and 
twelve feet was still entire and inviolate ; a tri^e 
elevation of fourscore arches, tvhich rose to the 
height of one hundred and eight feet. Of the 
present ruin, the nephews of Paul the third are 
the guilty agents ; and every traveller who views 
the Farnese palace may curse, the sacrilege and 
luxury of these upltart princes.’’ A similar re- 

f Coliseum . . . . ob stultitiam Romanorum majori ex parte ad calcem 
deletum, says the indignant Po^gius (p. 17) ; but his expression, too 
strong for the pre.scnt age, must be very tenderly applied to the fif- 
teenth centuiy. 

^ Of the Olivetan monks, Montfaucon (p. 1-12) affirms this fact from 
the memorials of Flaminius Vacca (No. 72). They still hoped, on 
some future occasion, to revive and vindicate their grant. 

* After measuring the priscus amphitheatri gyrus, Montfaucon (p. 
H2) only adds, that it was entire under Paulin; tacendo clamat. 
Aluratori (Annali d’ftaliffi, tom. xiv, p. 371) more freely reports the 
guilt of the Farnese pope, and the indignation of the Roman people. 
Against the nephews of tfrban viii, I have no other ad\ice than the 
uigar saying, “ Quod non fecerunt barbari, feccrc Barherini,” which 
iras perhaps suggested by the resemblance of the words. 
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pfoach is applied to, the Barberini ; and therepe- chap. 
tition of isjury mi^t be dreaded from every 
reign, till the Coliseum was placed under the and conse- 
safeguard, of religion by the most liberal of thethe*’cou-^ 
pontiffs, Benedict the fourteenth, who consecrat-®®““- 
ed a spot which persecution and fable had stain- 
ed with the blood of so many Christian martyrs.* 

When Petrarch first gi’atified his eyes with a ignorance 
view of those monuments, whose scattered fraff-ri"m*’orrt*e 
ments so far surpass the most eloquent descrip- Romans- 
tions, he was astonished at the supine indiffer- 
ence* of the Romhns themselves he was hum- 
bled rather than elated by the discovery, that 
except his friend Rienzi and one of the Colonna, 
a stranger of the Rhone was more conversant 
with these antiquities than the nobles and natives 
of the metropolis.* The ignorance and credulity 
of the Romans are elaborately displayed in the old 
survey of the city, which was composed about the 

* As an antiquarian and a priest, Montriucon thus deprecates the 
ruin of the Coliseum : Quod si non suopte mcrito atque pukhritudinr 
dignum fuisset quod improbas arccret ^ 1 anu^, indigna res utique in 
locum tot martyrum cruore sacrum' tantopere saevitum esse." 

‘ Tet the statutes of Borne 0- ui, c. SI. p. 162) ^npose a fine of 
500 aurei on whosoever shall dettmlish' any ancient edifice, nc ruinia 
civitas deformetur, et ut antiqua 'a^ificia decorem urbis perpetuo re- 
presentent, 

“ In his first visit to Rome U.;p, 1337. See Memeircs sur Petrarque, 
tom. i, p. 322 , '^lC.) Petrarch Wetruck mule mirarulo lerum tantarum, 
et stuporls mole ohrutus .... Picsentia vero, mirum dictu, nihil im* 
minuit : vere major fiiit Roma majore.sque sunt reliquiae quam nebar* 

Jam non orbem ab hac urbe domitum, sed tain sero doraitum, miro 
(0pp. p. 605. Familiares, ii, 14. Joanni Columnac). 

* He ekeepts and praise.s the rare knowledge of John Colonna. Qui 
enim bodie'.magls ignari rerum Roraanorum, quam Romani cives ? In- 
\itus dico nusquam minus Roma cognoscitur quam Romae. 
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b^niuD^ of the thirteenth century ; and with- 
out dwelling on the manifold errors o^name and 
place, the legend of the capitoI^ may provoke a 
smile of contempt and indignation. “ The capi- 
“ tol,” says the^anonymous writer, “ is so named 
** as being the head of the world ; where the 
“ consuls and senators formerly resided for the 
government of the city and the globe. The 
^ strong and lofty walls were covered with glass 
“ and gold, and crowned with a roof of the 
“ richest and most curious carving. Below the 
“ citadel stood a palace, of gold for the greatest 
“ part, decorated with precious stones, and whose 
“ v'alue might be esteemed at one third of the 
“ WOTld itself. The statues of all the provinces 
were arranged in order; each with a small bell 
** suspended from its neck ; and such was the 
“ contrivance of art magic,* that if the province 
“ rebelled against Rome, the statue turned round 

> Aft^ the descri^ton of tlw caj^tol* he adds, status erant quot sunt 
provincial; et habetat quaelibet tindDnabulum ad coUum> Et 
«rnnt ita per magtcam artem dispositee^ ut quando aliqua regio Ro* 
mano imperio rebellis erat, statim imago ilUus provincise vertebat se 
contra illam ; unde tintlimabulum resonabat quod pendebat ad colium; 
tuncque vates capitolii qui crant custodes senatui, &c. He mentions 
an e.xample of the Saxons and Suevi, who after they had been subdued 
by Agrippa, again rebelled; tintinnabulum sonuit ; sacerdos qui ei*at 
in speculo in hebdomada senatoribus nuntiavit ; Agrippa marched back 
and reduced the— —Persians (Anonym, in Montfaucon, p, 297, 298). 

* The same writer affirms, that Virgil captiis a Romanis invisibili- 
t#*r exiit, ivitque Neapolinu A Roman magician, in the eleventh cen- 
tury, is introduced by William of Malmsbury (de Gestis Regum Ang- 
lorum, 1. ii, p. 86) ; and in the time of Flaminius Vacca (No. 81* 
103), it was the vulgar beliefthat the strangers (the Goths) invoked the 
diemcms for the diseovery of hidden treasures. 
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' “ to that quarter of the heavens, the bell rang, 
“ the prophet of the capitol reported the prodigy, 
“ and the senate was admonished of the impend- 
“ ing danger,” A second example of less im- 
portance, though of equal absurdity, may be 
drawn from the two marble horses, le'd by two 
naked youths, which have since been transported 
from the baths of Constantine to theQuirinal hill. 
The grovmdless applicaj;ion of thename of Phidias 
and Praxiteles may perhaps beexcused ; but these 
Grecian sculptors should not have been removed 
above four hundred years from the age of Pericles 
to that of Tiberius : they should not have been 
transformed into two philosophers or magicians, 
whose nakedness was the symbol of truth and 
knowledge, who revealed to the emperor his 
most secret actions ; and, after refusing all pecu- 
niary recompence, solicited the honour of leavmg 
this eternal monument of themselves.® Thus 
awake to the power of magic, the Romans were 
insensible to the beauties of art : no more than 
five statues were visible to the eyes of Poggius; 
and of the multitudes which chance or design had 
buried under the ruins, the resurrection was 
fortunately delayed till a safer and more en- 
lightened age.** The Nile, which now adorns 

^ Anonym, p. 289. Montfaucon (p. 191) justly observes, that if 
Alexander be represented, these statues cannot be the work of Phi* 
dias (Olympiad Ixxxtii) or Praxiteles (Olympiad civ), who lived be- 
fore that conqueror (Plin. Hist. Natur. xxxiv, 19). 

* William of Malmsbury (I. ii, p. 86, 87) relates a marvellous dis* 
eovery (*, d, 1046) of Pallas, the son of Evander, who bad been slain 
by Turnus : the perpetual light in his sepulchre ; a Latin epitaph ; 
the corpse, yet entire, of a young giant ; the eoorinous wound in 

breast 
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CHAP, the Vatican, had been explored by some labourers, 
Lxxi. digging' a vineyard near thetempl^ or convent, 
of the Minerva ; but the impatient proprietor, 
who was tormented by some visits of curiosity, 
restored the unprofitable marble to its former 
grave.'" The discovery of a statue of Pompey, 
ten feet in length, was the occasion of a law-suit. 
It had been found under a partition-wall : the' 
equitable judge had_ pronounced, that the head 
should be separated from the body to- satisfy the 
claims of the contiguous owners; and the sentence 
would have been executed, if the intercession of 
a cardinal, and the liberality of a pope, had not 
rescued the Roman hero from the hands of his 
barbarous countrymen.* 

Bestora. jjut tjjg clouds of barbarism were gradually dis- 
ornaments pelled ; and the peaceful authority of Martin the 
^ successors restored the ornaments of 

*«• the city as well as the order of the ecclesiastical 
state. The improvements of Rome, since the 
fifteenth century, have not been the spontaneous 
produce of freedom and industry. The first and 
most natural root of a great city is the labour 
and po])ulousness of the adjacent country, which 

breast (pectus peiforat ingens), &c. If this fable rests on the slight* 
c>t foundation, we may pity the bodies, as well as the statues, that 
were exposed to the air in a barbarous age. 

® Prope porticum Minerv®, statua est recubantis, cujus caput In- 
tegra efhgie tants magnitudinis, ut signa omnia excedat. Quidam 
ad plantandos arbjres scrobes faciens detexit. Ad hoc visendum cum 
nlmes in dies magnisconcurrerent, strepitum adeuntium fastidiumque 
jiertaesus, horti patronus congesta humo texit (Poggius de Varietate 
Kortuna?, p. 12). 

See the Memorials of Flaminia Vacca, No. 37, p. II, 12, at the 
end of the Roma Anticu of Naidini (1704, in 4to)* 
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supplies the materials of subsistence, of manufac- chap. 
tures, and of foreign trade. But the greater part 
of the Campagna of Rome is reduced to a dreary 
and desolate wilderness: the overgrown estates of 
the princes and the clergy are cultivated by the 
lazy hands of indigent and hopeless vassals ; and 
the scanty harvests are confined or exported for 
the benefit of a monopoly. A second and more 
artificial cause of the growth of a metropolis is the 
residence of a monarch, the expence of a luxu- 
rious court, and the tributes of dependent pro- 
vinces. Those provinces and tributes had been 
lost in the fall of the empire ; and if some streams 
of the silver of Peru and the gold of Brasil have 
been attracted by the Vatican, the revenues of 
the cardinals, the fees of office, the oblations of 
pilgrims and clients, and the remnant of eccle- 
siastical taxes, afford a poor and precarious supply, 
which maintains however the idleness of the court 
and city. The population of Rome, far below the 
measure of the great capitals of Europe, does not 
exceed one hundred and seventy thousand inhabi- 
tants ;* and within the spacious inclosnre of the 
walls, the largest portion of the seven hills is over- 
spread with vineyards and ruins. The beauty and 
splendour of the modern city may be ascribed to 
the abuses of the government, to the influence of 
superstition. Each reign (the exceptions are rare) 


^ In the year 1700, the inhabitants of Rome (without including 
eight or ten thousand Je^^s> amounted to 138,50^^ souls (Labat, Voy* 
ages en Espagne ct in Italic, tom. iii, p. 21T, 218}- In 1740 they 
had increased to 146,080; and in 1763, 1 left them, without the 
Jews, 161,899. 1 am ignorant whether they have since continued i 

n progressive state. 
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CHAP, has been marked by the rapid elevation of a ^ 
family, enriched by the childless poatiff, at the 
expence of the church and country. The palaces 
of these fortunate nephews are the most costly 
monuments of elegance and servitude; the perfect 
arts of architecture, painting, and sculpture, have 
been prostituted in their service, and their galleries 
and gardens are decorated with the most precious 
works of antiquity^ which taste or vanity has 
prompted them to collect. The ecclesiastical re- 
venues were more decently employed bythep<^es 
themselves in the pomp of the catholic worship { 
but it is superfluous to enumerate their pious 
foundations of altars, chapels, and churches, since 
these lesser stars are eclipsed by the sun of the 
Vatican, by the dome of St. Peter, the most glo- 
rious structure that ever has been applied to the 
use of religion. The fame of Julius the second, 

Leo thetenth, and Sixtus the fifth, is accompanied 
by the superior merit of Bramante and Fontana, 
of Raphael and Michael- Angelo ; and the same 
munificence which had been displayed in palaces 
and temples was directed with equal zeal to re- 
vive and emulate the labours of antiquity. Pros- 
trate obelisks were raised from the ground, and 
erected in the most conspicuous places ; of the 
eleven aqueducts of the Caesars and consuls, three 
were restored; the artificial rivers were conducted 
over a long series of old, or of new arches, to 
discharge into marble basins a flood of salubrious 
and refreshing waters ; and the spectator, im- 
patient to ascend the steps of St. Peter’s, is de- 
tained by a column of Egyptian granite, which 

2 
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pises between two lofty and perpetual fountains, chap. 

to the h’eigbt of one hundred and twenty feet. 

The map, tte description, the monuments, of 
ancient Rome have been elucidated by tlm dili- 
gence of the antiquarian and the student and 
the footsteps of heroes, the relics, not of super- 
stition, but of empire, are devoutly visited by 
a new race of pilgrims from the remote, and once 
savage, countries of the North, 


Of these pilgrims, and of every reader, the at- FinaifB*. 
tention will be excited by an history of tlie de- 
cline and fall of the Roman empire; the greatest, 
perhaps, and most awful scene, in the history of 
mankind. The various causes and progressive 
effects are connected with many of the events 

* Tfie Pere Montfaucon distributes his own observations irtte 
days, he ^ould have styled them weeks, or months, of his 
sits to the different parts of the city (Diarium Italicum, c* p. 

104--301). That learned Benedictine reviews the to|X^rap%efi of 
aneient Rome ; the first efiforts of Btofidtn, Pulvite, Rfaftiiinis, mtA 
Faunuti, the superior labours of Pyrrhus Ligorius, had his learning 
been equal to his labours; the writings of Onuphrius Panvinius, 4}ui 
omnes obscuravit, and the recent but imperfect books of Donatus and 
Nardini. Yet Montfaucon ^ill sighs for a more complete plan and 
description of the old city, which must be attained by the three fol- 
lowing methods: 1. The measurement of the space and intervals of 
the ruins. 2. The study of inscriptions, and the places where they 
were found. 3. The investigation of all the acts, charters, diaries, of 
the middle ages, which name any spot or building of Rome* The la- 
borioiK work, such as Montfaucon desired, roust be prtwnoted by 
princely or public munificence ; but the great modem plan of NolE 
<4. o. 1 7 46) would furnish a solid and accurate basis for the ancient to* 
pography of Rome. 
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chap, most interesting in human annals : the -artful 

■ jmlicy of the Caesars, who long ma^t^ned the 

name and image of a free republic ; the disorder 
of military despotism; the rise, establishment, 
and sects, of Christianity ; the foundation of Con- 
stantinople ; the division of the monarchy ; the 
invasion and settlements of the barbarians of 
Germany and Scythia ; the institutions of the 
civil law ; the chaf^^ter and religion of Maho- 
met ; the temporal sovereignty of the popes ; the 
restoration and decay of the Western empire of 
Charlemagne ; the crusades of the Latins in the 
East ; the conquests of the Saracens and Turks ; 
the ruin of the Greek empire ; the state and re- 
volutions of Rome in the middle age. The histo- 
rian may applaud the importance and variety of 
his subject ; but, while he is conscious of his own 
imperfections, he must often accuse the deficiency 
of his materials. It was among the ruins of the 
Capitol, that I first conceived the idea of a work 
whichhas amused and exercised neartwentyyears 
of my life; and which, however inadequate to my 
own wishes, I finally deliver to the curiosity and 
candour of the public. 
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Abdaimalek, caliph of the Saracens, refuses tribute to the emperor of 
Constantinople, and establishes a national mint, x, 7. 

Abdalrahtnan, the Saracen, establishes his throne at Cordova in Spain, 
X, 34. Splendour of hb court, 37. His estimate of his happiness, 
39.' 

Abdelaz'iTii the Saracen, hb treaty with Theodemir the Gothic prince 
of Spain, ix, 481, 482. His death, 485. 

Ahderame, his expedition to France, and victories there, x, 21. Hb 
death, 26. 

Abdol MotaUeb, the grandfather of the prophet Mahomet, his hbtory, 
ix, 253. 

Abgarus, inqiwy ib>to the auUim^ty of hb oorresfoiicleaee wi& le- 
sus Christ, ix, 117. 

Abgarus, the last king pf Edessa, sent in chains to Rome, I, 335. 

Ab/avius, the confidential prefect under Constantine the Great, a con- 
spiracy formed against him on that emperor’s death, iii, 130. Is 
put to death, 132. 

Abu Ayub, hb history, and the veneration paid to his memory by the 
Mahtnnetans, x, 5 ; xii, 244. 

.^mbeher, the friend of Mahomet, is one of his first converts, ix, 283. 
Flies from Mecca with him, 288. Succeeds Mahomet as caliph of 
the Saracens, 332. His character, 358. 

Abu Caab commands the Andalusian Moors who subdued the blAid of 
Crete, x, 58. . ' 

Abu Sophlan, prince of Mecca, conspires ’the death of Mahomef, ix, 
288. Battles of Be^ and Ohud, 298-301. Besieges Medina 
without success, 301. Surrenders Mecca to Mahomet, and receives 
him as a prophet, 307. \ 


G^KERAI. tKOES. 


hrchbis'nop of Milan, S8, Opposes the Arian worship of the cffl- 
press Justina, 39. Refb^ obedience to the imperial power, 451 
Controls the emperor Tlieodosius, 68, 69. Imposes pena^Ce on 
Theodosius. for his cruel treatment of Thessalonica, 71. Employed 
his influence oyer Gratian and Theodosius, to inspire th&rsMth max- 
ims of persecution, 91. Opposes Symmachus, the advocate for the 
old pagan religion, 99. Comforts the citizens of Florence with a 
dream, when besieged by Radagaisus, 21 8. 

Amida, siege of, by Sapor king of Persia, iii, 205. Receives the fugi- 
tive mhabiiants of Nisibis, iv, 220. Is besieged and taken by Caba- 
des king of Persia, vii, 138. 

Amir, prince of Ionia, his character, and passage into Europe, xi, 


Ammianus the historian, his reUgious character of the emperor Con- 
stantins, iii, 352. i£s remark on' the enmity of Christians towards 
each other, 403. His account of the fiery obstructions to restoring 
the temple of Jerusalem, iv, 108. His account of the hostile con- 
test of Damascus and Ursinus for the bishopric of Rome, iv, 274. 
Testimony in favour of his historical merit, 427. His character of 
the nobles of Rome, v, 267. - 

Ammonius, the mathematician, his measurement of the ciremt of 
r.Rome, V, 287. 

Ammonius, the monk of Alexandria, his martyrdom, viii, 280. 
Amorium, siege and destruction of, by ‘the caliph Motassem, x, 69. 
Amphilocus, bishop of Iconium, gains the favour of the emperor Theo- 
dosius by an orthodox- mot, v, 16. 

Amphitheatre at Rome, a description of, ii, 103 ; xii, 418. 

Anun^ iu$ Iwth'and character, ix, 4^. His invasion and conquest 
44^. • His admhwtratioa there, 448. His description of 
the coimtry, 445, 

Amurath I, sultan of the Turks, his reign, xi, 444. 

Amarath II, sultan, his reign and character, xii, 150. 

•tnachorets, in monkish history, described, vi, 263. 
inanetus, pope, his Jewish extraction, xii, 315. 

Anastasius I, marries the empress Ariadne, vii, 6. His war with The- 
odotic, the .Ostrogoth king of Italy, 24. His economy celebrated, 
101. His long wwll from the Propontis to fhe Euxine, 129. Is 

humbled by the catholic clergy, viii, 316. 

•innstasius II, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 24. His preparations of 
defence against the Saracens, x, 8. 

Anastasius, St., his brief history and martyrdom, viii, 223, note. 
Anatho, the city of, on the banks of the Euphrates, described, iv, 
104 , 

Andalusia, derivation of the name of that province, ix, 467, note. 
yfvifromcj/x, president of Libya, excommunicated by Synesius bishop of 
Ptolemais, Hi, 299, 300. 

Andronicus Comnenus, his character, and first adventures, ix, 92. 

Seizes the empire of Constantinople, 104. , Hlsut^appy fate, 107. 
Andronicus xhe tAAtx, emperor of Constantinopley>l|is.suqierstition' xi, 
3.^. His war with his grandson, and abdioa^, 366. . 



\ 
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^ndrotticus the younger, emperor of Constantinople, his bcentious cha- 
^ racter, xi, 363. His civil war against his grandfather, 365. His 
re^n, 369, Is vanquished and wounded by Sultan^ Chrchan, 436. 
His Private applicafion to Pope Benedict of Rome, 66. 

Angar^ battle rf, between Tamerlane and Bajazet, xii, 66. 

Anianus, bishop of Orleans, his |ttous anxiety for the relief of that city, 
when beaeged by Attila the Hun, vi, 108. 

Aniciun huaily at Rome, bnef history of, v, 259. 

Anni ComneM, chatracter of her history of her father, Alexius I, em- 
poror of Constantinople, ix, 83. Her conspiracy against her bro- 
ther John, 86. 

Anthemius, emperor of the West, his descent and investiture by Leo the 
Great, vi, 193. His election confirmed at Rome, 194. Is killed 
in the sack of Rome by Rkimer, 217, 218. 

Anthemius, prefect of the East, character cf his administration, in the 
minority of the emperor Theodosius the younger, v, 414, 415. 

Anthemius the architect, instances of his great knowledge in mechanics, 
vii, 114. rorms the design of the church of St. Sophia at Constan- 
tlnople, 117. 

Anthony, St., father of the Egyptian monks, his Iristory, vi, 241. 

Antbropormorphites, among the early Christian, personifieM rf the 
Deity, viii, 269. 

Antioch, taken and destroyed by Sapor king of Persia, i, 438. Flou- 
rishing state of the Christian church there, in the reign of Theodo- 

MUS, il, 361. . -in- 

I I— history of the body of St. Babylas, bishop of, iv, 122. The 

cathedral of, shut up, and its wealth confiscated, by the emperm Ju- 
lian, 123. Licentious manners of the citizens, 144. Popular dis- 
contents during the residence of Julian there, 146. 

sedition there, against the emperor Theodosius, v, 59. The 
city pardoned, 64. _ ... 

— I is taken, and ruined, by Chosroes king of Persia, vii, 31.3. 

Great destruction there by an earthquake, 417. Is again smzed by 
Chosroes II, viii, 220. . 

■■■.. is reduced by the Saracens, and ranmmed, is, 417. Is reco- 
vered by the Greeks, x, 90. 

besieged and taken by the first crusaders, xi, 64. 

iatonina, the wife of Bclisarius, her character, vii, 164.^ Examines 
and convicts Pope Sylverius of treachery, 238. Her activity during 
the siege of Rome, 241. Her secret history, 261. Founds a con- 
vent for her retreat, 40S. _ r t> • 

Antonmus, a Roman refugee at the court of Sapor king of Persia, sti- 
mulates him to an invasion of the Roman provinces, iii, 203. 

Antonmus Pius, his character, and that of Hadrian, compared, i, 1 2. 
Is adopted by Hadrian, 122. . 

Antoninut Marcus, his defensive wars, i, IS. Is adopted by Pius at 
the instance <rf Hadriait, 123. His character, 135. His vsu a- 
gainst the united Germans, 381. Suspicious story of his edict in 

> favour of the Chri^iaus, ii, 445. 

Aper, Arrius, pretorian prefet, and father-in-law to the ^mperor 
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under the walls of tiiat. city, 255. Accepts si masom, 
the aege, 295. His ne^iation rvith the eittpero^^^^^^Mli 
297. His sectmd nege ot Rome, 303. Places 
imperial threme, 305. Degrades him, 309. 

■ Rome, Stl. His sack of Rome compared wit1^^9H^HH|^- 
ror Charles V, 323. Retires from Rome, 

His death and burial, 329. 

Jlaric II, king of the Goths, his overthrow by ^tlng of the 

Aiberic, the son of Marozia, his revolt, and government of Rome, be. 

201 . 

Aibigeois of France, persecution of, x, 187* 

Albotn, king of the Lombards, his history, viii, 117. His sdliance 
with the Avars against the Gepidse, 119y- 120. Reduces the Ge- 
pid%, 121. He underttikes the comjuest .of Itady, 122. Over, 
runs what is now called LombardV, 12G. Assumes the regal 
ti^ there, 127, 1 28. Takes Pavia, and makes it his capital 
city, 128, 129. Is murdered at the instigation of his queen Ro- 
samond, 129. 

Alchemy, the books of, in F.gypt, destroyed by Diocletian, ii, 137. 

Alemanni, the origin and warlike spirit of, i, 417. Are driven out of 
Italy by the senate and people, 418. Invade the empire under 
Aurelian, ii, 21. Are totally touted, 24. Gaul delivered from 
their depredations by Constantins Chlorus, 131. 

■ invade and establish them<'elves in Gaul, iii, 214. Are de- 
bated at Strasburgh by Julian, 223. Are reduced by Julian in his 
expeditions t^ond the Rhine, 229, Invade Gaul under the empe- 
tv, 277. Are reduced by Jorvinus, 279. And 

st^^wd'hy' Ck^s king the Franks, vi, 316. 

Alei>po, siege and capture ef, by the Saracens; ix, 4J5. Is reco- 
vered by the Greeks, x, SO. Is taken and sacked by Tamerlane, 
xii, 21. 

Alexander III, pope, establishes the papal election in the college of 
cardinals, xii, 300. 

Alexander, archbishop of Alexandria, excommunicates Anus for hb 
heresy, iii, 328. 

Alexander Sever us, is declared Caesar by the emperor £lagabalus, i, 
238. Is raised to the throne, 240. Lxamination into his pre- 
tended victory^ over Aitaxerxes, 337. Shewed a regard for the 
Christian religion, ii, 4.50. 

tAltxandria, a genci^ massacre there, by order of the emperor Ca- 
racal^ i, 219. I be city described, 452. Is mined by ridicu- 
Itms mtestine commotions, 453, By famine and pestilence, 456. 
Is besieged and taken by IKocletian, S, 134. The Christian the- 
ology rctfa med t o a systematical form in the school of, 363. Num- 
ber «rf martyrs who suffered there in the persecution 1^ Decius, 

' ikc theidogical syWem of Plato taught in the school ci, ard 

reeajftd by the Jews thm, iii, 316. Questions concerning the 
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the Trinity, agitated in the philosophical and Christian 
|of, 321, 321. History of the archbishop St. Athanasius^ 
trages attending his expulsion and the establishment of 
Ge^ge of Cappadocia, 380. The city distracted 
389. Disgraceful liSe and tragical death of 
ocia, iv, 125. Restoration of Athanasius, ISI. 
ed by Julian, 132. Suffers greatly by an earth- 

AleMandria^WRorj of the temple of Serapis there, v, 108. This tmnple, 
and the famous library, destroyed by Bishop Theophilus, 111. 

is taken by Amron the Saracen, ix, 435. The Hmous li- 
brary destroyed, 439. 

Alexius Angehs, his usurpation of the Greek empire, and character, 
xi, 185. Flies before the crusaders, 212. 

Alexius I, Comnenus, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 83. New titles 
of dignity invented by him, 121. Battle of Durazao, 294. Soli- 
cits the aid. the empeidc Heiuy III, 300. ^ 

— -1 '■ stdicks the aid of the Christian princes against the Turkic xt, 
6. His suspicious policy on the arrival of the crusaders, 45^ 46. 
Exacts homage from them, 48. Profits by the success of' the? em- 
saders, 101, 102. 

Alexius 11, Comnenus, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 92. 

Alexius Strategcfulus, the Greek general, retakes Constantinople irom 
the Latins, si, 2M. 

Alexius, the son of Isaac Angelus, his escape from hb uncle, who 
had deposed his father, xi, 186. His treaty with the cmWers 
for his restoration, 202. Restoration of his father, 217. His death, 
225. 


Alfred sends an embassy to the shrine of St. Thomas in India, viii, 
345. 

Algebra, by whom invented, x, 47. 

Alt jmns Mahomet in his prophetical mission, i.x, 284. Hb he- 
HMsm, 304. ^.,His character, 323. Is chosro caliph ef the 
racens, 33S. Devotion paid at his tomb, 341. Hb posterity, 
342. 

Aligern defends Cunise, for hb brother Tcias, king of the Goths, vii, 
390. Is reduced, 392. 

Allectus murders Caiausius, and usurps his station, ii, 127- 

Alf> Arslan, sultan of the Turks, his reign, x, 352. 

Aiypius, governor of Britain, is commbsioned by the emperor Julian to 
rebuild the temple of Jerusalem, iv, 105. 

Amala, king of the Goths, his high credit among them, i, 394. 

Amalasonlha, queen of Italy, her history and character, vii, 206. Her 
death, 210. 

Amalphl, description of the city, and its commerce, x, 279. 

Amaosons, improbability of any society of, S, 46, note. 

Ambition, reflections tgn the violence, and various operations of that 
passion, ix, 109. 

Ambrose, St. composes a treatise on the Trinity, for the use o,f the 
emperor Gratian, v, 4, note. His birth, and promotion to the 
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Aim Taker, tlie Cannathian, pillages Mecca, x, TT* 

Jihulfeda, his account of the splendour of the caliph Moctader, 

Abuipharagm, primate of the eastern Jacobites, some account^f, viii, 
353. His axcomiuJm on wisdom and learning, x, 42. • | - 

Abundatitius, general of the East, and patron of the eunuch 'Eutropiuf, 
is disgrac^ and exiled by him, y, 381. 

Ahjla, the fair of, plundered by the Saracens, ix, 402. 

Abyssinia, the inhabitaats of, described, vii, S40. Their alliance 
with the emperor Justinian, 343. Ecclesiastical history of, viii, 
367. 

Acacms, bishop of Amida, an uncommon instance of episcopal benevo- 
lence, V, 427. 

yichaia, its extent, i, 38. ,, 

Acre, the memorable siege of, by the crusaders, xi, 142. Final loss of, 
166. .... ' 

Aeeiiitts, institutes of Justinian respecting, viii, 82. 

Actium, a review of Roman affairs after the battle of, i, 95. 

Adauetus, the only martyr of distinction during the persecution under 
IMocletian, ii, 480. 

Adolphus, the brother of Alaric, brings him a reinforcement of troops, 
V, 296. Is made count of the domestics to the new emperor Atta- 
ins, 305. Succeeds his brother as king of the Goths, and concludes 
a peace with Honorius, 330. 

Adoption, the two kinds of, under the Greek empire, xi, 49, note. 

Aderatiottoi the Roman emperor, custom of, and derivation of the 
tem, X, 124. , 

A dtasti Y.^ Genoese governor of Phocaea, ccmveys Amtirath 11 from 
’'3(^4a Earupe^ xii,>52. 

Adrian 1, Pc^'hia-^dSahce with Charlemagne a^nst the Lom- 
bards, ix, IM. His reception of Charlemagne at Rome, 154, 
155. Asserts the fictitious donation of ConstanUne the Gresrt, 
159. 


Adultery, distinction* of, and how punished by Augustus, viii, 99. By 
the Christian emperors, 102. 

JElia Capitolina founded on Mount Sion, by Hadrian, ii, 279. 

JEtlius Patus, his Tripartite, the oldest work of Roman jurisprudence, 
viii, 25. 

Aimilianus, governor of Paimonia and Maesia, routs the barbarous 
invaders of the empire, and is declared emperor by his troops, i, 
408. 


Aneas of Gaza, his attestation of the miraculous gift of speech to the 
catholic confessors of Tipasa, whose tongues had been cut out, vi, 
294. 

Aneos Sdvius, his account of the impracticability of an European cru- 
sade against the Turks, xii, 253. His epigram on the destruction of 
ancient buildings in Rome, 413, note. 

Ara of the vrorld, remarkable epochas in, pointed out, vii, 154. 

— — Gdalaean of the Turks, when settled, x, 367. 

Aeriai tribute, in the,ci;Aem empire, what, vii, 106 . 
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, surnamed the Atheist, his character and adventures, iii, 33i#, 
376, note. 

the Roman general under Valentinian III, his character, 
€Iis treacherous scheme to ruin Count Boniface, .11. Is 
forced to retire into PaniKHiia, 26.' His invitation of the Huns 
into the empire, 39. Smzes the- administration of the vrestem 
empire, 89. His character, as given by Renatus a cotemporary 
historian, 80. Employs the Huns and Alani in the defence of 
Gaul, 92. Concludes a peace with Theodoric, 97. Raises the 
siege of Orleans, 110. Battle of Chalons, 112. His prudence on 
the invasion of Italy by Attila, 129. Is murdered by Valentinian, 
139. 


Africa, its situation and revolutions, i, 41. Great revenue rmsed 
from by the Romans* 258. Progress of Christianity there, ii, 
366. 


is distracted with religious discord in the time of Constantine 

the Great, iii, 309. Chapter and revolt of Circumcellicnis, 
398. Oppressions o^ under the government Count Roraamia, iv, 
301. G^eral state of Africa, 308. 

revolt of Count, Boni&ce there, vi, 11. Amval of Genteric 

king of the Vandals, 14. Persecution of the Donatists, 16. De- 
vastations ofi by the Vandals, 20. Carthage surprised by Genseric, 
28. Persecution of the Catholics, 280. 

- ■ — - expedition of Belisarius to, vii, 168. Is recovered by the 
Romans, 186. The government oi^ settled by Justinian, 187» 
Revolt of the troops there, under Stoza, 349. jjevastation of the 
war, 353. 

■■ .. invasion of, by the Saracens, ix, 449. Conquest of, by Ak- 
ba^ 455. Dec^e and extinction of Christianity there, 495. Re- 
volt and independence of the Saracens there, x, 79. 

Aglahites, the Saracen dynasty of^ x, 79. . 

Aglae, a Roman lady, patronises St. Boni&ce, ii, 482. 
fevimv of h^ conduct in &itmn, 4 7. 

great improvdnent o4 m the western coim^es of the Ro- 
man empire, i, 84. - State o^ in the eastern empire, under Justinian, 
iv, 70. 

Ajax, the sepulchre of, how distinguished, iii, 11. 

Ai%nadin, battle of, between the Saracens and the Greeks, ix, 388. 
Akbah, the Saracen, his exploits in Africa, ix, 455. 

Alani, occasion of these people invading Asia, ii, 68. Conquest of, 
by the Huns, iv, 371. Join the Groths who had emigrated into 
Thrace, 400. See Gathi and Vandals. 

Marie, tlte Goth, leams'Ae art of war under Theodosius the Great, 
' V, 80. Becomes the leader of the Gothic revolt, and ravages 
Greece, 178. Escapes from. Silicho, 186. Is appointed master- 
general (rf the eastern lllyricum, 18$. IBs inv;ision of Italy, 
190. Is defeated by Stilicho at Pollentia, 199. 1$ driven out of 

Jitaly, 203. Is, by treaty with Honcaius, declared master-geperal 
of the Roman armies thrm^hout the prefecture of Illyricuip, 234. 
IBs pleas and motives for marching to Rome, 252. Encamps 
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Numerian, is killed by XXoctedan as the ptesuw^ve 
that prince, ii, 108. 

Apbarban, the Petaan, his embassy from Narses king 
eipperor Galerius, ii, l^Q. 

Apocalypse, why now admitted into the canon of 
note. 

Apocaucus, admiral of Constantinople, bis 
Cantacuzene, xi, 374. His death, 880. 

ApoHinafu, bishop of Laodicea, his hypothesis of the 
tion of JesiB Chrjst, viii, 271» 

Apollinaris, patriarch of Alexandria, butchers his flock in defence of 
• ^ catholic doctrine of the incarnation, viii, 362. 

Ap^enius of Tyana, his doubtful character, ii, 37j >iote. ^ 

Apotheosis of the Roman emperors, bow this custom was introduced, i, 

Ijj . . . ^ . ' 

Apsimar i^hrones Leontius emperor of Constantinople, and usurps his ^ 
-j^jie,'^itc, f9. 

Apulia is conquered by the Normans, x, 262. Is confirmed to them 
by papal grant, 270. 

Aquileia, besieged by the emperor Maximin, i, 296. Is taken and de- 
stroyed by Attila king of the Huns, vi, 124. 

Aquitain is settled by the Goths, under their king Wallia, v, 358. Is 
conquered by' Clovis king of the' Franks, vi, 336. 

Arstbia, its situation, soil, and climate, ix, 219. Its division into 
■ the San^, the Stony, and the Happy, 222. The pastoral Arabs^ 

323. Their horses and camels, 224, 225. Cities of, 226. Man- 
ners and customs df . the Arabs, 228. Their language, 239. 

- vJRwfe Jfnnevofence, 242. History and description of the Caaba 
' tt! and doctrine of £^ho- 

met, 2i$3. i^TonquesSn^i^ M^oii^' 309.' Cluractof of ca- 
liphs, 357. Rapid coiiquims of, 361. Limits"'(if thdr conquests, 

.X, 1. n.ree caliphs established, 34. Introduction of learn- 
ing among the Arabians, 41. ITieir progress in the sciences, 44. 

Their literary deficiencies, 50. Decline and fall of the caliphs, 7'7, 

78. * 

Arbetio, a veteran under Constantine the Great, leaves his retirement 
to oppose the usurper Procopius, iv, 249. 

Arbogastes, the Frank, his military promotion under Theodosius in 
Gaul, and conspiracy against Valentinian the younger, v, 77. Is 
defeated by Theodosius, and kills himself, v, 84, 85. 

Arcadius, son of the emperor Theodosius, succeeds to the empire of 
the East, v, 137. His magnificence, 373. Extent of his do- 
nunions, 374. Administration of his favourite eunuch Eutro- 
pius, 376. His cruel law against treason, 383. Signs the con- 
demnation of Eutropius, 391. IBs interview with the revolters 
Tribigild and Gainas, 393, 394. His death, and supposed testa- 
ment, 412. 

Architecture, Roman, the general magnificence of, indicated by the ex- 
isting mins, i, 70. * 

ArJaburius, his expedition to Italy, to reduce the usurper John, vi, 4, 
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object of their expedition to Colchos, vii, 321. 

^ ~ the emperor Leo, and wife of Zleno, her charao^ 

erward with Anastasius, vii, 6. 
lygiaiis, their terrific mode of waging war, ii, 

^ed general of the horse by the emperor .Tulian on 
his Persian expeSition, iv, 162. Distinguishes himself against the 
usurper Procopius, 249. 

Ariovisttis seizes two-thirijs of the lands of the Sequani in Gaul, foi 
himself and his German followers, vi, 354. 

Aristobulus, principal minister of the house of Carus, is received into 
confidence by the emperor Diocletian, ii, 1 1 4. 

Aristotle, his logic better adapted to the detection of error, than for the 
discovery of truth, x, 46i 

Arius is excommunicated for heretical notions concerning the Trinity, 
iii, 328. Strength of his party. Ibid. His opinions examined in 
the council of Nice, 332, Account of Arian sects,. 338. Council 
of Rimini, 343. His banishment and recal,' 347,' 348. His 
pipious deatn,‘348. 

the Arians persecute the Catholics in Africa, vi, 280, - 

Armenia is seized by Sapor hing of Persia, i, 435. Tiridates restew- 
ed, ii, 139. He is again expelled by the Persians, 144. Is 
resigned to Tiridates by tie.':ty between the Romans and Persians, 

154 . 

— - — - is rendered tributary to Persia, on the death of Tiridates, ii^ . 
137. Character of Arsaces Tiranus, king of, and hjs conduct to- 
ward the emperor Julian, iv, 157, 158. Is reduced by Sapor to a 
Persian province, 312. 

jts distractions and division between the Persians and the Ro- 
mans, v, 428. 

■ history of Christianity there, viii, 357, 358. 


Armia of the eastern empire, state ot under the emperor Maurice, 
viii, 203. ■ 

Armorxa, the {riovinceS form a fm government mdependent on Ae 
Romans, v, 363. Submits to Qovis king of the Franks, vi, 322. 
Settlement of Britons in, 389. 

Armour, defensive, is laid aside by the Romans, and adopted by the 
barbarians, v, 89. 

Arnold of Brescia, his heresy and history, xii, 271 ■ 

jirragon, derivation of the name of that province,!, 31, note. 

Arrian, his visit to, and description of, Colchos, vii, 327. 

Arsaces Tfranus, king of Armenia, his character, and disaffection to 
the emperor Julian, iv, 157, 158. Withdratvs his troops treache- 
rously from the Roman service, 185. His disastrous end, 312. 

Arsenhu, patriarch of Constantinople, excommumcates the emperor 
Michael Palaetdogus, xl, 327. Faction of the Arsenites, 328. 

Artaban, king of Parthia, is defeated and slain by Artaxerxes king of 
Persia, i, 318. 

ArtSban, his conspiracy agmnst the emperor Justinian, vii, 374. Is 
intrusted with the conduct of the armament sent to Italy, 378. ' ^ 
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Bastora, its foundation and situation, ix, 368. 

Baths, public, of Rome, described, v, 282. 

Battue, reception of the emperor Julian there, i\', 154. 

Beasts, wild, the variety of, introduced in the circus, for 
games at Rome, ii, 101. 

Beausobre, M. de, character of his Histoire Critique du Manicheisme, 
viii, 260, note. 

Beder, battle of, between Mahomet and the Koreish of Mecca, ix, 
299. 

Bedaviecns of Arabia, their mode of life, ix, 29% 

Bees, remarks on the structure of their combs and cells, x, 42, note. 

Belisarius, his birth and military promotion, vii, 161. Is appointed 
by Justinian to conduct the African war, 164. Embarkation of his 
troops, 167. Lands in Africa, 171. 3>efeats GeHmer, 176. Is 
recrived info Carthage, 177. Second defeat of Gelimer, 184. 
Reduction of Africa, 1^. Surrender of Gelimer, 191. His tri- 
umphant return to Constantinople, 194. Is declared sole consul, 
1 95. He menaces the Ostrogoths of Italy, 205. He seizes Sicily, 
212. Invades Italy, 2l7, Takes Naples, 220. He enters Rome, 
224. He is besieged in Rome by the Goths, ibid. The siege- 
lai^, 246. Causes Constantine, one of his generals, to be kill- 
ed, 247. Siege of Ravenna, 253. Takes Ravenna by strata- 
gem, 256. Returns to Constantinople, 258. His character and 
behaviour, 259. Scandalous life of his wife Antonina, 261. His 
disgrace and submission, 267. Is sent into the East to oppose 
Chosroes king of Persi^ 515. His politic reception of the Peiriaa 
atnbasaadws, 516. His second campaign in Italy, 360. His in- 
irttempt to raise the siege of Rome, 564. Dissuades Toti- 
la finnx <llitsu^il^|,.Roiiie^- SBSt . Recovers the chy, 37b. His 
final recal feotir 972. Rescues Constantinople from the Bul- 
garians, 404. Hb (&grace and death, 407. 

Menace, in feudal language, explained, vi, 357. 

Benevento, battle of, between Charles of Anjou, and Mainfroy the Si- 
cilian usurper, xi, 339. 

Beneventum, anecdotes relating to the siege of, x, 253. 

Benjamin of 1 udela, hb account of the riches of Constantinople, x, 

Bereea, of Aleppo, reception of the emperor Julian there, iv, 154. 

Bernard, St., hb character and influence in promoting the second cru- 
sade, xi, 117. Hb character of the Romans, xi, 270. 

Berytus, account of the law-school establbhed there, iii, S3. Is de- 
stroyed by an earthquake, vii, 41 7. 

Bernier, hb account of the camp of Aurengzebe, i, 333, note. 

Bessarioit, Cardinal, hb character, xii, 129. 

Bessas, governor of Rome for Justmian, hb rapacity during the siege 
of that city by Totila the Goth, vH, 362. Occasions the loss of 
Rome, 366. 

Beside is taken and garrisoned by ^por king of Peraa, iii, 210. Is 
inrfectually beaeged by Constantius, 212 . . \ ‘ 

Binaoes, a S ai w a nian prince, deposes Honnour king of 'Persia, viu, 184. 
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le least invidious of all human distinctions, !, 271. 

he primitive Christians, the office of, explained, ii, 
pbcopal authority, 335. Assumed dignity of 
^ 351 . 

at the time of Constantine the Great, iii, 283. 
Mode of^pH^Rction, 284. Their power of ordination, 287. The 
ecclesiasUcal^nrenue of each diocess-how divided, 294. Their civil 
jurisdicdcn, 295. " Their spiritual censures, 297. Their legislative 
assemblies, 303. 

Bisitpt, rural, their rank and duties, iii, 284. 

Bissextile, superstitious regard to this year by the Romans, iv, 238. 

Bithynia, the cities of, plundered by the Goths, i, 426. 

Blemnojes, their revolt against the emperor Diocletian, ii, 134. 

Boccace, his literary character, xil, 123. 

Boethius, the learned senator of Rome, his history, vii, 43. His im- 
prisonment and death, 48. 

Bohemoni, the^soa of Robert Gt^ard, hk character and military ex- 
{ilmts, X, 293 ; xi, 35. His route to Constantinople on the crmi^, 
43. His flattering reception by the emperor Alexius ComnettB^ 49. 
Takes Antioch, and obtains the principality of it, 63. Ifis subse- 


quent transactions and death, 103. 

Boniface, St., his History, ii, 483. 

Boniface, Coun^ the Roman general under Valentinian III, his cha- 
racter, vi, 9. Is betrayed into a revolt by .®tius, XI. lis repent- 
ance, 18. Is besieged in Hippo 'Regius by Genseric king of the 
Vandals, 21 . Returns to Italy, and is killed by .^tius, 24, 

Boniface VIII, Pope, his violent contest with Philip the Fair, king of 
France, and his character, xii, 306. Institutes the Jubilee, 310. 

Boniface, marquk of Montserrat, is chosen general of the fourth cru- 
sade to the Holy Land, xi, 198. Is made king of Macedonia, 249. 
Is killed by the Bulgarians, 264. 

Bosphorus, revolutions of that kingdom, i, 422. Is seized by the 
Goths, 4 ^. The strait described, ii, 4 . . 

Bosra, aege of, by the Saracens, ix, 383. 

Bathetic, the imperial general in Thessalonica, murdered in a sedition. 


V, 65. 

Bousicault, Marshal, defends Constantinople against Bajazet, xi, 458. 
Boulogne, the port of, recovered from Carausius, by Constantins Chlo- 


rus, ii, 127 . 

Bowtdes, the Persian dynasty of, x, 83. 

Brancaleone, senator of Rome, his character, xii, 286. 

Bretagne, the province of, in France, settled by Britems, vi, 389, note. 
Britain, reflections on the conquests of, by the Romans, i, 5. Descrip- 
tion of, 33. Colonies planted in, 58, note. A colony of Vand;^ 
settled there by Probus, ii, 83. Revdt trf Carauaus, 123. 

—how firrt peopled, iv, 291. Invasions of, by the Scot&and 

Piets, 295. Is restored to peace by Theodosius, 298. 

— —— revolt of Maximus there, v, 8. Revolt of the troops there 
against Honorius, 228. Is abandoned by the Romans, 363. 3late of 
until the arrival of the Sa-xons,' 364. Descent of the Saxons on, vi, 


dignity, 98. Divisibn of the ptovbces bettrten 
^ 1{)2. Is allowed his military command and .^ards in the ci*^of 

Home, 103. Obtains the consular and tribunitian c^ces fqt life, 
lO*. His character and policy, 114. Adopts TibSf^S, 119. 
Formed an accurate register of the revenues and expences of the 
empire, 257. Taxes instituted by him, 260. His naval establish- 
ments at Ravenna, v, 208. 

Augustus and Casar, those titles explained and discriminated, i, 
113. 

Avtenus, his character and embassy from Valentinian III to Attila 
king of the Huns, vi, 1 30. 

Auignon, the holy see how transferred firOm Rome to that aty, xii, 307. 
Return of Pope Urban V to Rome, 365. 

Avitus, his embassy from .®tius to Theodoric, kinjg of the Visigoths, 
vi, 110. Assumes the empire, 157. His depoation and death, 
166,167. 

AurtUcn, emperor, his birth and services, ii, 15. His expedition a- 
gainst Palmyra, 37. His triumph, 45. His cruelty, and death, 
54,55. 

AurengCsebe, account of his immense camp, i, 333, note. 

Aure^us is invested with the purple on the Upper Danube, ii, 2, 

Ausonius, the tutor of the emperor Gratian, his promotions, v, 3, 
aote. 

Autharis, king of the Lombards in Italy, his wars with the Franks, 
viii, 144. His adventurous gallaittry, 153. 

. Autun, the city of, stormed and plunde^ by the legions in Gaul, ii, 32. 

Auvtnme, province and city of, in Gaul, revolutions of, vi, 362. 

.A te m mmt f baibariai^ fatal consequences of thw admission into the 
Roniw'azsne^^-.fi^.' . , ' 

Axuch, a Turki^ slaVe^.fiis generous ^endship to the princess Anne 
Comnena, ix, 87. And to Manuel Comnenus, 88. 

Aaimunthtm, the citizens of, defend thSr privileges against Peter, bro- 
ther of the eastern emperor Maurice, viii, 201, 202. 

Azimus, remarkable spirit shewn by tlie citizens of, against Attila and 
his Huns, vi, 63. 

JJ 

Baalbec, description of the ruins of, ix, 404. 

Baby las, St., bishop of Antioch, his posthumous history, iv, 121. 

Bagauda, in Gaul, revolt of, its occasion, and suppression by Maxj- 
mian, ii, 120. 

Bagdad becomes the royal residence of the Abbassides, x, 35. Deriv- 
■ atitm of the name, 36, note. The fallen state of the caliphs of, 83. 
The city of, stormed and sacked by the Moguls, xi, 418. 

Babram, the Persian general, his chswacter and exploits, viii, 181. Is 
provoked to rebellion, 183. Dethrones Chosroes, 188. His usurp- 
ation and death, 1 90. 

Baton, chagan of the Avars, his pride, policy, and power, viii, 194. 

' His perfidious seizure of Sirmium and Singidunum, 197. His cofi- 
quesfs, 199. His treacherous attempt so seize the emperor He- 
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Invests Constantinople in conjunction the Pcr- 
i^dires, 245. 

the Turks, his reign, xi, 321. His correspond- 
|Kh;,'£|n£erlaAe, xii, 17. Is defeated and captured by Ta- 
..Inquiry into the story of the iron cage, 30. His 

sons, 47.'3 ■ 

Balbinus el^ed joint emperor with Maximus, by the senate, on the 
deaths of the two Gordians, i, 291. 

Baldvom, count of Flanders, engages in the fourth crusade, xi, 190. 
Is chosen emperor of Constantinople, 246. Is taken prisoner by 
Calo John, king of the Bulgarians, 260. His death, 262. 

Baldwin II, emperor of Constantinople, .xi, 273. His distresses and ex- 
pedients, 276. His expulsion from that city, 287. 

Baldwin, brother of Godfriy of Bouillon, accompanies him on the first ■ 
crusade, xi, 31. Founds the principality of Edessa, 63. 

Baltic Sea, progressive subsidence of the water of, i, 346, note. How 
the Romans acquired a knowledge of the naval powers of,, iv, 2S3, 
note. 

Baptism, theory and practice of, among the primitive Christians, iu, 
272. - 


Barhary, the name of that country, whence derived, ix, 463, note. 
The Moors of, converted to the Mahometan faith, ^3. 

Barbatio, general of infantry in Gaul under Julian, his misconduct, iii, 

221 . 

Bachochebas, his rebellion against the emperor Hadrian, ii, 385. 

Bards, Celtic, their power of exciting a martial enthusiasm in the peo- 
pie, i, 374. 

Bards, British, their peculiar office and duties, vi, 398. 

Bardas, Cxsar, one of the restorers of learning, x, 457. 

Bari is taken from the Saracens by the joint efforts of the Latin and 
Greek empires, x, 248. 

Barlaam, a Calabrian monk, his dispute with the Gre^ theologians 
about the l^ht mount Thabmr, ^ embwi^ to KoOi^ 

from Andronicus Use younger, xii, 66. literary character, 

120 . 

Basil I, the Macedonian, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 43. Reduces 
the Paulicians, x, 181. 

Basil II, emperor Constantinople, ix, 67. His great wealth, x, 213. 
His inhuman treatment of the Bulgarians, 202. 

Basil, archbishop of Caesarea, no evidence of his having been perse- 
cuted by the emperor Vakns, iv, 269. Insults his friei^ Gregmy 
Nazianzen, under the appearance of promotion, v, 19. The father 
of the monks of Pontus, vi, 244, 245. 

BasiUseus, brother of the empress Verina, is intrusted with the com- 
mand of the armament sent against the Vandals in Africa, vi, ^1. 
His &et destR^ed by Genseric, 203. His promotion to tlm em- 
pire, and death, vii, 5. 

Bassiamss, high priest of the sun, bis parentage, i, 239. Is {srochum- 
ed Emperor at Emesa, ibid. See Elagabalus. , 

Bassianus, brother-in-law to Constantine, revolts against him, ii, 244. ' 



osswAt tssm. ^ 

Artasires, king of Atmenia, is depos^ by tbe Peraans at the instig^ 
tiiHi of his own sul^ects, V, 431. ^ 

Artovasdes, his tevolt against the Greek emperor Constantine V, at 
Constantinople, ix, 128, ^ 

^fr/axerwM restores the Persian monarchy, i, 318. Prohibits tvery wor- 
ship but that of Zoroaster, 328. ffis war rvith the Romans, 337. 
His character and maxims, 341. 

Artemius, duke of Egypt undea Constantins, is condeqined to death 
under Julian, for cruelty and corruption, iv, 49. 

Arthur, king of the Britons, his history obscured by monkish fictions, 
vi, 390. 

Arvandus, pretorian prefect of Gaul, his trial and condemnation by 
the Roman senate, vi, 20S. 

Asca/on, battle oi, t^ween Godfrey' king of Jerusalem and the sultan 
ofEgyp%«,OT. 

Ascefefs, in eccleriastical history, account of, vi, 239. 

AtclepioJatus reduces and kills the British usurper Allectus, ii, 128. 

Asia, summary view of the revolutions in that quarter of the world, i, 
316. 

Asia Minor described, i, 38. Amount of its tribute to Rome, 257. 

Is conquered by the Turks, x, 370. 

Asiarch, the nature of this office among the ancient pagans, ii, 354, 
'.innate. - 

Aspar is commissioned by Theodosius the younger to conduct Valen- 
tinian III to Italy, vi, 4. Places his steward Leo on the throne 
of the eastern empire, 191. ^ and his sons murdered by Leo, 

the pmcipality destroyed by the Moguls, xi, 417. 
-itfrfrtiMWAlhlHfce'afiipIe s^nUihcd vftin the R<»um empeion, i, 108. 

Tbe ancient Gtemasu^-SSSt 

Assyria, the province 6f, described, hr, 166. & invaded by the 
ror Julian, 169. His retreat, 193. 

Astarte, her image brought from Carthage to Rome, as a spouse for 
Elagabalus, i, 235. 

Aslolphus, king of the Lombards, takes the city of Ravenna, and at- 
tacks Rome, ix, 146. Is, repelled by Pe^n king of France, 
148. 

Astrohgy, why cultivated by the Arabian astronomers, x, 48. 

Athalaric,. the son of Amalasontha queen of Italy, his educaticHi and 
character, \ii, 208- 

Athanaric the Gothic chief^ his war against the emperor Valens, Iv, 

' 826. His alliance with Tbeodorius, his death and funeral, 432. 
Athanasius, St., confesses his understanding bewildered by meditating 
OR tW ivinity of the Logos, Si, 322. General view of his opi- 
nions, 3iS3. Is banished, S49. His character and adventures, 356 j 
iv, 131, 228, 267. Was not the author of the famous creed under 
his name, vi, 291, note. 

Athanasius, patriarch of Constantinople, his contests with the Greek 
emperor Adronicu-s the elder, xi, 359. 

' Atbenats, daughter of the philosopher Leontius. See Eudocia. 
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‘Athent, the libraries In that city, why said to have been spared by the 
G^hs, i, 434. Naval strength of the republic of, during its pro- 
sperity, ii, 257, note. 

is laid under contribution by Alaric the Goth, v, 180. 

review of the philosophical history of, vii, 143. The schools 

silenced by the emperor Justinian, 150. 

revolutions of, after the crusades, and its present state, xi, 

352 . 

Athos, mount, beatific visions of the monks of, xi, 387. 

Atlantic Ocean, derivation of its name, i, 42. 

Attacotti, a Caledonian tribe of cannibals, account of, iv, 298. 

Attains, prefect of Rome, is chosen emperor by the senate, under the 
influence of Alaric, v, 305. Is publicly degraded, 309. His future 
fortune, 348. - 

Attains, a noble youth of Auvergne, his adventures, vi, 365. 

Attila, the Hun, vi, 40. Description of his person and character, 41. 
His conquests, 45. His treatment of his captives, 55. Imposes 
terms oi peace on Theodosius the younger, 61. Oppresses Tbeodo* 
aus by lus ambassadors, 65. Description of his roy^ reridcnce, 19, 
His reception of the ambassadors of TheodosiD^ 75. His behavi- 
our on discovering the scheme of Theodosius to get him assassinat- 
ed, 82. His haughty messages to the emperors of the East and 
West, 88. His invasion of Gaul, 107. His oration to his troops 
on ,tbe approach of i^us and Theodoric, 115. Battle of Chalons, 
116. His invasion of Italy, 122. His retreat purchased by Vakn- 
tinian, 131. His death, 134. . 

Atys and Cybele, the fable of, allegorized by the pen of JuHan, Iv, 
71. 

Avars are discomfited by the Turks, vii, 289. Their embassy to the 
emperor Justinian, 291. Their conquests in Poland and Getmauy, 
292 . Their embassy to Justin II, viii, 115. They join the Lom- 
bards against the Gepidae, 119. Pride, policy, and power, of their 
chagan Baian, 194. Their conquests, 199. Invest Cmistantin- 
ople, 243 . 

Averroes, his reli^ous infidelity, how &r justifiable, x, 51, mtse. 

Aversa, a town near Naples, bmlt as a settlement for the Normans, 
X, 259. 

Augurs, Roman, their number and peculiar office, v, 92. 

Augustin, his account of the miracles wrought by the body St. 
Stephen, v, 129. Celebrates the piety of the Goths in the Mcking 
of Rmne, 313. Approves the persecution vi the Dooatists Afri- 
ca, vi, 17. His death, character, and writings, 22. Htftmy of bis 
relicts, vii, 185, note. 

Augusiulus, son of the patrician Orestes, is chosen emp er o r of the West, 
vi, 22^ Is deposed by Odoacer, 224. BBs ban is hme nt to the Lu- 

' cuUan villa in Campania, 228. 

Augustus, emperor, his moderate exercise of power, i, 2. Is inritated 
by his successors, 4. His naval r^nlations, 29. His divisien of 
Gaul, 32. HSs situation after the battle of Actiom, 9£k te- 
ii»ms the senate, 97. Procures a senatorial grant 4f ^ imperiid 


&ssm&AL nm.t. 

aSl. Establishment ef the Saxon heptarchy, S84k W 
Saxon devastation of the country, 392. Manners of the ind 

■ Britons, 398. Description of by Procopius, 402. 

Britain, conversion of the Britons by a mission from IV>pe 

the Great, viii, 167- The doctrine of the incarnation received there, 
334. 

Brutus the Trojan, his colonizat’on of Britain, now given up by intel- 
ligent historians, iv, 291, note. 

Buffon, M., his extraordinary burning mirrors, vii, 114, note. 

Bulgarians, their character, vii, 277, 278. Their inroads on the east- 
ern empire, 281. Invasion of, under Zabergan, 401. Repulsed bv 
Belisarius, 403. 

— the kingdom of, destroyed by Basil II, the Greek emperor, 

ix, 68 •, X, 202. 

I — I . revolt of, from Bie Greek empire, and submisrion to the pope 
of.Rome, xi, 1 83. War with the Greeks under Calo-John, 257. 

Bud-feast, in the Coliseum at Rome, described, xii, 421 . 

Burgundians, their settlement on the Elbe, and maxims of govern- 
ment, iv, 284. Their settlement in Gaul, v, 359. Limits of the 
kingdom of, under Gundobald, vi, 324. Are subdued by the 
Tranks, 329. 

Burnet, character of his Sacred Theory of the Earth, ii, 306, note. 

BiUramfooter, source of that river, xii, 15, note. 

Busir, in Egypt, four several places known under this name, x, 32, 
note. 

Buzurg, the philosophical preceptortof Hormooz king of Persia, his 

' huA icptttstitfo, viii, 178, note. 

list and character of, xii, 353^ note. 

''eAip«t(!Birl-0e^erus, V S^3. Is taken bv 
Manmhit I® 1^ CWirtantine ^'Gmah 260. Its si- 

tuation descrSied, iii, 3. By whom founded, it, mote. See Couetan- 

titto/>/e. 


c 

Caaba, or temple of Mecca, described, ix, 245. The idols in, destroy., 
ed by Mahomet, 308. 

Cabades, king of Persia, besieges and takes Amida, viii, 138. 
Seizes the straits of Caucasus, 141. Vicissitudes of his reign, 
298. 

Cadesla, battle of, betVveen the Saracens and the Persians, ix, 865. 

Cadijah, her marriage with Mahmnet, ix, 255. Is ctmverted by him 
to his new religion, 282. Her d»th, 288. Mahomet’s veneration 
for her memory, 328. 

CacUiem, the peace of the church is Africa dbturbed by him and hi^ 
party, SI, 309. 

Ceeeilius, the authmrity of his account of the famous vision of Ccmstan- 
tine the Great, inquired into, iu, 2^. 

CstUstiaa, senator of Carthage, his distress on the talung of that city 
by,i^nseric, vi, 31. 

Ceesar, Julhts * his inducement to the conquest of Britain, i, 5. De- 
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gfades the senatorial dignity, 96, note. Assumes a place am<H)g 
the .utelar deities of Rome, in his lifetime, 111. His ^dress in ap- 
peasing a military sedition, 253, note. His prudent application of 
the coronary gtdd presented to him, iii, 96. 

Cttior arftl Augustus, those titles explained and discriminated, i, 113. 
Cusars, of the emperor Julian, the philosophical fable of that work de- 
lineated, iv, 1 39. 

(usarea, capital of Cappadocia, taken by Sapor king of Persia, i, 439. 

Is reduced by the Saracens, ix, 420. 
i.'ah‘ua, queen of the Moors of Africa, her policy to drive the Arabs 
out of the country, ix, 464. 

Catroan, the city of, founded in the kingdom of Tunis, jx, 459. 

Caled, deserts from the idolatrous Arabs to the party of Sda&omet, 
Ix, 307. His gallant eonduct at the battle of Muta, 314. His 
victories under the caliph Abubekar, 364. Attends the Saracen 
army on the Syrian expedition, 382. His valour at the siege of 
Damascus, 386. Distinguishes himself at the battle of Aianadin, 
391. Hb cruel treatment of the reft^ees from Damasois, 38^ 
Joins in plunxleriiig the fair of Abyla, 403. Commands &- 
racens at the battle of Yermuk, 408. Hb death, 422. 

Caledonia, and its ancient Inhabitants, described, iv, 293. 

Caledonian war, under the emperor Severus, an account of, i, 207« 
Caliphs of the Saracens, character of^ ix, 357. Their rapid conquests, 
361. Sxtent and power 500. Triple division of the office, 

X, 34, They patronise learning, 41. Decline and &11 of thm 
empire, 78 j xi, 417. 

Calinicum, the punishment of a religious sedition in iltat city, opposed 
by St. Ambrose, v, 68. 

Cailinicus, of Heliopolis, assists in defending Constantinople against the 
Saracens, by his chymical inflammable compositions, x, 1 4. 

Calmucks, black, recent emigration of, from the confines of Russia to 
those in China, iv, 370. 

Culu-Jahn, the Bulgarian chief^ hb war with Baldwin; the Latiii em- 
peror of the id, 257. Defeats, and takes him prisoner, 260. 

Hb savage character and death, 266. 

Calocerus, a camel-driver, excites an insurrection in the island of Cy- 
prus, iii, 119. 

Calpdiurnius, the machinery of hb eclogue on the accesHon of the em- 
peror Cams, ii, 93, 

Calvin, the reformer, hb doctrine of the Eucharist, x, 1 69. Exapain. 

ation of hk conduct to Servetus, 191. 

Camel, of Arabia, described, ix, 225. 

Cmaisards of Languedoc, their enthusiasm compared with that of the 
f^ircnmcelSonsof Numidia, iii, 401. , ^ 

Campmia, the provinoe.of, desolated by the of the Rmnan 

emperors, iii, 87. ’D^crij^ion of ^'LbauHhn villa in, yi, 2^,.^ 
Canada, the present iijititate and 'circumstances of, compared vdNh- 
those of ancient Gii^mbiy, i, 346. 

Can.Ton, enormous one of fhe sultan Mahomet II described, jii, 1 97. 
Bursts, 211. 



Candes, Russian, a description of, x, 229> 

Cantacu^eue, John, claraeter of his Greek History, w, 361. His good ^ 
fortune under t^ younger Andronicus, 372. Is driven to assume 
the purple, 3^6. His lively dbtinction between fore^ and civil <• 
war, 379. His entry into Constantinople, and reign, 382. Abdicates, 
and turns monk, 386. His war with the Genoese factory at Pera, 

394. Marries his daughter to a Turk, xii, 69. His negotiation 
with Pope Clement VI, ibid, t 

tanfetnir's History of the Ottoman empire, a character of, xi, 434, note. 
Ca^limvs, governor of Mauritania, defeats the younger Gordian, and 
takes Carthage, i, 290. 

Cofitaliott-tax, under the Roman emperors, an account of, iii, 88. 

G^ito, Ateius, the civilian, his character, viii, 30. 

Capitol of Rome, burning and restoration o^ ii, 412. ’ 

Q^padoditt W i£s fine. breed of hmscs, iii, 76. 

character of the monks there, v, 168. 
how treated by the barbarians, vi, 55, 362. 

CaracaUa, son of the emperor Severus, his fixed antipathy to his 
brother Geta, i, 206. Succeeds to the empire jointly with him, 

211. Tendency of his edict to extend the privileges of Roman 
citizens to aU the free inhabitants of his empire, 255. His view in 
this transacrion, 266. Doubles the tax on legacies and inheritances, 

m, 

Cartteorvm, the Tartar settlement of, described, xi, 425. 

Caravans, Sogdian, their route to and from China, f« silk, to supply 
the Rmnan empire, vii, 94. 

Carvamiu, Iim revolt m Britain, ii, 123. Is acknowledged by IBocle- 
<itdleague.% 126. T ' ■ 

Cardinals, the <riee&R df a pc^e viat^ in then^ SOOt In«riiintM«n 
of the conclave, 301. ' 

Carduene, situation and history of that territory, ii, 1 54. 

Carinas, the son of Carus, succeeds his father in the empire jointly 
with bis brother Numerian, ii, 97- 
Carkitnians, their invasion of Syria, xi, 158. 

Carlovingian race of kings, commencement of, in France, k, 151, 

Carmath, the Arabian reformer, his character, x, 75. Hjs militarr ex- 
ploits, 76. - 

Carmelites, from whom they derive their pedigree, vi, 240, note. 

Carpathian mountains, their atUatibn, i, MS. it 

Carthage, the bishopric of, bought fiw Majorinus, ii, 453, note. 

'""I " religious discord degener^ed there 1^ the &ctioiis of Cscilinh 
and Donatos, iii, 3t0. ' " 

' rile temple of Venus there, converted into a Christian churchy 

V, 107. Is surprised by Genaeric kii^ of the Vandals, vi, 

— ■ ike gates o^ opened to Belisarios, vii, 177- Natural altera- 

tions produced by time in the situation of tlm city, 179^ ir*». The 
walls repaired Belisarios, 181, Imnnectian of R&nan 
tr&ops there, 348. 
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Oarthage is reduced and pUiaged bf Hassan the Saracen, is, 4€i. 
Subsequent history of, 462. 

Carthagena, an estraordiaaiy rich silver mine worked there for the Ro- 
mans, 958. 

Carus. emperw, bis election and character, ii, 91 . 

Caspian and Iberian gates of mount Caucasus, distinguished, vii, 
140. 

Cassians, the party of, among the Roman civilians, explained, vui^ 
32. * . ’ 

StssioJortm, his Gothic history, i, 387. His account of the infant 
state of the repubUc of Venice, vi, 127. His long and prosperous 
life, vii, 29. 

Castriot, George. See ScanJerberg. 

Catalans, their service and war in the Greek empire, xi, 346. 

Catholic church, the doctrines of, how discriminated from the 
nlons of the Flatcmic school, iii, 3^. The autbori^ of, extend- 
ed to the minds of mankind, 326. Faith of tlm western or 
church, 342. Is distracted by factions in the cause of Athana^^ 
359. The doxology, how introduced^ and how pertr^^ 383. 
The revenue of, transferred to the heathen pri<^ by lu&ib, iv, 
110 . 

edict <rf Theodosius for the establishment of the catholic 

faith, V, 14. progressive steps of idolatry in, 123. Persecu- 
tion of the catholics in Africa, vi, 280. Pbus frauds of the catW 
lie clergy, 290. 

— — how bewildered by the doctrine of the incarnation, viii, 2^5. 

Union of the Greek and Latin churches, 334. 

schism of the Greek church, xi, 169. 

Celestine, Pope, espouses the party of Cyril against Nestorius, and pro- 
noonces the degradation of the latter from his episcopal dignity, viii, 

287 . 

Cdt^ language, driven to the mountains by the Latin, i, ^ 

SWCfC- ^ 

Censor, fhc office of, revived un^ the eupetor JOecha, i, 4G0. Rut 
without effect, 409. '^'3 , 

Ceos, the manufacture of riUt first introduced to Europe from that 
Island, vii, 90. 

Cerea, the principal queeti of Attila king of the Huns, her’receptiim of 
Maximin the Roman ambassador, yi, 74. 

Gerinthus, his opiniem of the twofold nature of Jesus Christ, 

269. 

Ceylon, ancient names given to that island, and the imperfret know- 
ledge of, by the Romans, ir-, 142, note. 

GksUeeuhn, tim injudicious rituation of this city stigmatized by pro- 
verbial contempt, iii, 7. A tribunal erected thm by the emperor 
Julian, to try and punish the evil ministeti of-hivr^redecessor Q3l- 
stantii^ iv, 43. ’ ' 

— a stately church built there by riw inhunma^inis- 

er of the cmpetOT Tbebdorius, v, 143. ' ' ' 

■■ ■ »'"« is taken by Cbosroes II, king of Persia, viii, 25^, 

og2 



Chakondyles, iheGre^klastorian, hkremajks on tie fcveral nations of 
Europe, xii, 82. _ _ 

Ciaions, battle li^ween the Romans and Attila king of the Huns, 
vi, 112. ' _ — 

Chamavtans reduced and generously treated by Julian, iii, a27- 
Chancellor,-\he. original and modem application of this word compafed, 
ii, 99, note. 

Characters, national, the distinctions of, how formed, iv, 341. 

Chariots of the /..mans described, v, 269, note. 

C&ar/eflM^ne conquers the kingdom of Laanbardy, ix, 150, His re- 
. option at Rome, 154. Eludes fulfilling tte proanises of Pepin 
’’tod himself to the Roman pontiff, 159. His coronation at Rome 
by the pope Leo III, 173. His reign pd character, 174. Ex- 
tent of hijsjemmie, I80i His neighhom^ ^ cnemks, 185. His 
suocessmrsj-'irfr. His ntoodaifons and treaty with the eastern em- 
. ^te, 191. ■ Slate of his family and dominions in the tenth centiary, 
’x,148. 

Charles the Fat, emperor of the Romans, is, 1 .99. 

Charles of Anjou subdues Naples and Sicily, xi, 339. The Sicilian 
Vespers, 344. His character as a senator,of Rome, xii, 288. 

Charles IV, emperor of Germany, his weakness and poverty, ix, 213. 
His public ostentation, 215. Contrast between him and Augustus, 

,m6. 

C/W&x V,. emperor, parallel between him and Diocletian, ii, 171. 
And between the sack of Rome by him, and that by Alaric the 
Goth, Vt 32S5, 323. ■ _ 

esteem among the ancient Gtsrqism^ 4 367> And the 

Chersonesutf Tkrzdiait, jlw diiipaot Jusdniair, vii, 

128. . " 

Cirrro/nVer assist Constantine the Great against the Goths, iii, 124. 

Are cruelly persecuted by the Greek emperor Justinian II, ix, 21. 
Chesr, the object of the game of, by whom invented, vii, 307. 
Childeric, king of France, deposed under pap.al sanction, ix, 152, 
Children, the exposing of, a prevailing vice of antiquity, viii, 56. Na- 
tural, according to the Roman laws, what, 67. 

China, how distingindied in ancient history, ii, 141, note. Great num- 
- bers of children annually exposed there, 347, note. 

its situation, iv, 357> The high chronology dwued by the hit^ 
toiians of, ibid. The great wall of, when erected, 361. Was twice 
conquered by the northern tribes, 364. 

■■■ ■ the Romans supplied with silk by the caravans from, vii, 93. 

is conquered by the Moguls, xi, 414, 426. Expulsion of the 

Mwuls, 427, 428. 

Chivalry, origin of the prder of, xi, 36. 

Cbondomar, piiiice ed/the Alemanni, taken prisemer by JuHan at the 
battle of &iad>tug^ iii^224. 

Chosifoes, klng-<^ Amensa, assassinated by the emissaries of ^or 
king cd Fema^ i, 435. 
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Chotroes, son of Tiridates, king of Armenia, his character, S, 
138. 

Chosroes I, king of protects the last surviving philosophers' of 

Athens, ia his treaty vvith the emperor Justinian, vii, 151. Review 
of his history, 299. Sells a peace to Justiiiian, 307.' His ihvasbn 
of Syria, 31 1. His negotiations with Justinian, 337- His prosper- 
ity, 339. Battle of Melitene, 176. His death, 177. 

Chosroes JI, king of Persia, is raised to the throne on the deposition 
of his father Hormouz, viii, 186. Is reduced to implore the as- 
sistance the emperor Maurice, 188. His restoration and policy, 
190. Conquers Syria, 219. Palestine, 221. Egypt and Asia 
Minor, 222. His reign and magnificence, 223. Rejects the 
Mahonaetan religion, 2%. Imposes an ignominious peace on the 
emperor HeracUus, 229, 230. His flight, deposition, and death, 
251. 

Cho%ars, the hard of, sent by the Turks to the junstajme of the empe- 
ror Hetaclios, Niii, 248. ' " 

Ghrutg ihe. fisstival his birth, why fixed by tte Bomaot at the 
tei: solstice, vr, 22, note. 

Christians, primitive, the various sects into which they hrancfaed out, 
ii, 277. Ascribed the pagan idolatry to the agency of demons, 
288. Believed the end of the. world to be near at hand, 300. 
The miraculous poivers ascribed to the primitive church, 309. 
Their fiuth strongs tffan in modern times, 314. Thdr supeoor 
virtue and austerity, 316. Repentance, a virtue in high esteem 

- among them, iW. Their notions of marriage and chatty, 328. 
They disclaim war and governtuent, 326. Were active, however, 
in the internal government of their own society, 328. Bishops, 
331. Synods, 834. Metropolitans and primates, 337. Bishop 
of Rome, 339. Their probable proportion to the pagan subjects 
of the empire before the conversion of Constantine the Great, S71. 
Inquiry into their persecutioos, 381. M^y more Mitous the 
govermiw powms the Jev^ Sa7« Th^ rt^j^;Miis nieeblttgs 
suspected, SW?.-* Are persecuted by N«a^''«a'the incxndiaries of 
Rome, 405. Instructions of the emperor Trajan to Pliny the 
Younger for the regulatioo of hw conduct towards them, 419. Re- 
mained exposed to popular resentment on puHic festmties, 420. 
legal mode of procee^ng agsiinst them, 4fiS. Hie ardour with 
which they courted martyrdom, 437. When allowed B> erect 
places for public worship, 448. Their persecution under fimclefian 
smd his associates, 467- An edict of toleration for them published 
by Galerms just before his death, 484. Some coHadefartons ne- 
oeatary to be attended to in reading the su^rings of the martyrs, 
,491. EiSct of IVBlan published Cmstar^tie tte Great, iii, 244. 
PoUticH recommendati^ of the Christian mcrality to C«nstan> 
tine, 247. The^ and practice of pastive obedience, 248. . TSmt 
loyalty md xeal, 253. The sacranwnt of baptism, how.admi- 
njjter^ in early times, 272. Extraordinary pron^fion of 
Oiristianity after it qb^ied the imperial sanctimi, ^6, ”277- 
Becmses the established rcKgioB of the Roman empire, J280. Sri 



ritual and temporsl poWrs, distinguidied, 2^2. ' Rpiew •£ the 
episcopal order' in the church, 283. The ecclesis^cal revenue of 
^ eacR diocesa^ <how dividcdj 294. Their legish^tHw assemblies, 
.TO3. • Edict of Constantine the Great against he^ics, 307- 
Mysterious doctrine of the Trinity, 320. The doctrines o(f the ca- 
thrilic church, how discriminated from the opinions of the Platonic- 
schacd, 322. General character of the Christian sects, 403. Chris- 
tian schools prohibited by the emperor Julian, iv. 111. They arc 
_^ie|noved frc«n all offices of trust, 114. Are obliged to reinstate the 
' temples, IIS. Their imprudent and irregular zeal against 

7 ’^latry, 1 35. 

Cmistians, distinction of, into vulgar and ascetic, vi, 238. Conversion 
• of the barbarous nations, 268. 

Christiafuty, inquiry uito the pr^css and estabtiduBort ii, 265. 

Rdj^CHt ai^ character <rf the i^ws, 26T. The Jewish religion the 
■ ll^ otChtisthnity, 274.- Is oflFered to all mankind, ibii. The 
sects'ihto which the'Christians divided, 277. The theology of, re- 
duced to a systematical form in the school of Alexandria, 363. In- 
judicious conduct of its early advocates, 377. Its persecutions, 381 . 
First ^^tion of churches, 448. 

fctad in Plato’s doctme of the LogoSy iii. 


■ Siilatary effects .resulting from the conversion of the bar- 
bai^nations, vi, 27£. ’ 

its progress in the north of Europe, x, 242. 
v.th(t^nc}LeiK^es £desea to assastin^ hi* hing Attila, 
Jb put^ the 'enspspw jj^baia, 84 . ' Assisted at 

s. " — .. .... 

~ Phii^ciao^ *M'>*-nns and piSiges 







His 


Chrysol^as, Manuel, the Greek envoy, Elis chaxactari Xih 1Z6. 

admiration of Rome and Constantinople, 142. 

Chrysopolis, battle of, between Constantine the Great and Licinius, ii, 
262. 


Chrysostom, St., his account of the pompous luxury of the emperor 

. Arcadius, v, S73. Protects his fugitive patron, the eunuch Eutro- 
^s, 891. History <»f his promotion to the archiepiscopal aee of 
Coi»tantmo^e, 8^. ' His character and admihistratioi^ 309^ 400, 
His ^rsecution, 404. His death, 410. His relics remtoted to Con- 
stantinople, His Atetonium pa the mona^'Hfe, vi, 247, 
note. • ■ '■ -f 

Christian, the first erection' of, ii, 448. Demolition of, un- 

\ IKocktian, 474. Spdendeuf ua^ Coiu^tine the Gkreat, 
ni, 292. Seven, rf Asia, the fiite of, xi^ 4ST. 

Cihalis, battle of, between Constantine the Great and Licinius, ih 
246. 

Cicero, his new of the j^osophical ofnnions as to the inaortality of 
the soul, ii, 294- IBs encomium on the study of the kvz, vfX^ 9i 
System of hJs r^ubtw, 27. 

Cisiwterim the expr«aon rf, whence derived, % 271y 
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CircumcelUont of Africa, Denatist schismatics, history of their revolt, 
hi, 398. Their religious suicides, 401 . Persecution of, by the- entr 
pcror Honorius, -vi, 16» 

Circumcision of both seseSt a physical custom in Ethiopia, unconnect- 
ed sviA religion, viii, S73. 

Circus, Roman, the four factions in, described, vii, 76. ConstantJnoj^, 
and the eaat^ empire, distracted by these factions, 77- 
Cities in the Roman empire enumerated, i, 77. 

commercial of Italy, rise and government of, ix, 205, 206. 
Citissent of Rome, motive of Caracalla for extending the privileges of, 
to all the free inhabitants of the empire, i, 255, 267. Political 
tendency of this grant, 269. 

City, the birth of a new one, how celebrated by the Romans* 15, 
note. 

Civilians of Rome, origin of the profession, and the three periods ki the 
history of, viii, 23. 

Civilis, the Batavian, his successful revolt aguiist^the Romans, i, 
377. . '■ 

Clawium the poet, and pmsegyrist of Stilichp, his the de- 

ficiencies of history, v, 151. Celebrates the moniet 159. 

His death and character, 247. His character of the euntich Eutro- 
pius, 379. 

ClauJius, emperor, chosen by the fu-etorian guards, without the con- 
currence of the senate, i, 116. , ... - 

Claudius, emperm:, successor to Gallienus, his character imd eteieiitioh 
to the throne, ii, 4. , ' 

Cltander, minister of the emperor Commodus, fats history, i, 145. 
Clemens, Flavius, and his wife DomitiJla, why distinguished as Chri-s- 
tian martyrs, ii, 416. 

Clement III, Pope, and the emperor Henry III, mutually confirm each 
other’s sovereign characters, x, 802. . ^ 

Clement V, Tfoga, transfiers die holy see from Rmoe 
308, * 7 '/ ^ 

Clergy, Whea fint e&tngndiMl from ^0 $ in, 

the ruths and numbers of, how mufi^hed, ^ 290. Their pro- 
perty, Hid. Their offimees onty cogniaabfc by their own order, 296. 
Valentinian’s edict to restrain the avarice of, iv, 270. 

Clodion, the first of the Merovingian race of kings cd the Franks in 
Gaul, his reign, vi, lOCX ^ 

Ckdius Albinus, govemof of Britain, his steady fidelity, dunn^ the 
revolutions at Rome, i, 176. Declares himself againA Julianus, 
177. - . 

Clotilda, niece <rf the king of Burgundy, is manied^to Clovis king of 
the Franks, and cmiverts her pagan husha^ vi, 318. Exhorts 
her husband to the Gothic war, 331, 

Clovis, king of the Franks, his dement and rrign, vi, 310. 

Gltsverius, his account of the rdijects of adoration among the ancier.' 
Germms, i, 370, note. 

Cochineal, importance of the discovery of, in tfre art of dying, jii, go 
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CoJe of Justinian, how fonned, viii, S7, New edition of, 4^. 

CodicUt^ how &r admtited by the Roman law respecting testanicuts, 
viii, !-.0. 

Cte^biUs, in monkish history, described, vi, 263. , 

Coinage, how regulated by the Roman emperors, xli, 281. 

Cpkhosj, the modern Mingrelia, described, vii, 819. AIrnners of the 
natives, 322. Revolt of, from the Romans to the Persians, and tc- 
p^tance, 330. Colchian war, in consequence, 334. 

Ciliteutn of the emperor Titus, observations on, xii, 418. 4'.' Inhhl.m 

- buli-feast in, 421. 
fy^^ridian heretics, an account of,ix, 261. 

C<ikuuet, Roman, how planted, i, 58. ■, 

Calwna, history of the Roman family of, xn, 316. 

Cobotsnt, of Ubod|M, some account ix,. 

Columns of Jipprcules, their situation, i, 42. 

rich temple of, suppressed, and tlie revenues contiscatad, 
> jrdhe emperors of the East, iii, 76. 

judicial, origin of, in the Salic laws, vi, 3.51. The laws of, 
accmdlhglo the assize of Jerusalem xi, 96. Apolopy for the prae- 
1 tree of, 319, note. ^ 

CB.vtetfj gccoimt of those which appeared in the reign of Justinian, vii, 

his disgraceful warfare against the Avars, viii, 202. 
emperor, his education, character, and reign, i, 137. 
origin of the family of, on the throne of Constantinople, 

.r»». _It« extinctiim, »i, 246. . 

®***^'*““^^ "^-ihe^Ptgin'JMary,. the doctrine of, from 

. .■ -1 -fc ■ . . 


JX. 


- ■ i mo i ii wvil Isw, explained, viH, 67. , 
titf" wh) primitive. Cbiiatians concerning, ii. 


Cimei ^ 

Coi^agraiitm, 

SGo. 

Conquest the > iuity of, not so justifiable as the desire of spoil, iv 297. 

Is rather acliicved by art, than personal valour, vi, 42. ’ 

Conrad ni, emperor, engages in the second cnisade, xi, 105 His 
disastrous expedition, 113. 

Conrad of Msmtserrat, defends Tyre against Saladin, xi, 140. Is a ,- 
sasanated, 146* , 

Consfat^ity ticaty pf, ix, £07. 

Constant, the third son of Cdnsfantine the Great, is sent to eovem the 
western provinces of the empire,. iu^ 1J8. . Hivirion nf Se empire 
■ •‘“^brothers, on the death of their father, 133. Is 

Constantine, 146. Is killed, on the usurpa- 

““ 

Coustans II, emperor of Constantinople ix, 13. 

prince^, grand-daughter of Constantine the Great, is car- 
by her mother to the camp of the usurper Procopius, iv, 247. 
Narrowly cswpcs felling into the hands of the Qnadi, 329. Marries 
the empevor G^tian, 335. 

Consianitna, daughter of Constantine the Great, and widow of Hsn- 
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oibalianus, places tbe diadem on the head of the general Vetranio, 
iii, 150. Is married to Gallos, 172. Her character, 173. Dies, 
179. 

Conitantin^^, widow of the eastern emperor Maurice, the cruel fate of, 
and her daughters, viii, 213. 

Con\tantine the Great, the several opinions as to the place of his birth, 
ii, 190. His history, 191. He is saluted emperor by the British 
legions on the death of bis father, 194. Marries Fausta, the 
daughter of Maximian, 203. Puts Maximian to death, 212. Ge- 
neral review of his administration in Gaul,' 215. Undertakes to 
deliver Rome from the tyranny of Maxentius, 220. Defeats Max- 
entius, and enters Rome, 231. His alliance with Licinius, 287- 
Defeats Licinius, 24R, 248. Peace concluded with Licinitt^ 249. 
His laws, 250. Chastises the Goths, 254. Second civil war ivith 
Licinius, 255. 

' *' — - Motives which induced him to make Byzantium the capital 

of his empire, iii, 3. Declares his determimtion to ^ring from 
divine command, 14. . Despoils other cities ci their ornamratsto 
decmate his new capital, 19. . Ceremony dedicating his new 
city, 29.. Form of civil and military admmisi^ntudi established 
there, 30. Separates’ the civil from the military administzation, 
57. Corrupted military discipline, 59. His character, 99. Ac- 
count of his family, 104. His jealousy of his son Crispus, 108, 
Mysterious deaths of Ciispus and Licinna, 111. His repentance 
and acts of atonement inquired into, 113. His sons and n^diews, 
1 1 5. Sends them to superintend th© several provinces of the em- 
pire, 118. Assists the Sanaatians, and provokes the Goths, 125. 
Reduces the Goths to peace, 125. His death, 127. Attempts 
to ascertain the date of his conversion to Christianity, 239. His 
pagan superstition, 242. Protects the Christians in Gaul, 245. 
Publishes the edict of Milan, 244. Motives which recommended 
the Christians to his favour, 247. Exhorts bis s&fajects to embrace 
the Christian profession, 252. H^s lament Awndwai the 
described^ S57. . Hi* celebrated viflim pB^tdoss tebis battle with 
Maxentius, 260. Story of the roiraeidomi mross in the air, 265. 
His conversion accounted for, from natural and probable causes, 
267. His theological discourses, 269. His devotion and privi- 
leges, 271 . The delay of his baptism accounted for, 272. Is, 
commemorated as a, saint by the Greeks, 276. His edict against 
heretics, 307. Favours the cause of Cwcilian against Dimttt% 
311. His sensible letter to the bishop of Alexandria, 345. How 
prevailed on to ratify the Nicene creed, 347. His levity in reli- 
gion, 349 . Granted a toleration to his pagan sifojects, 405. His 
refona oi pagan abuses, ibtJ. Was associated with the heathen 
deities after' his deatlr, by a decree of the senate, 409. His disco- 
rei^of the hdy Kpulchre, jv, 100. 

Sst— — publication of his fictitious donation to the bnhops of 

Home, ix, 159. Fabulous interdiction of marriage with strangers, 

*ascsbed to him, x, 1 29. . 

C»nftansme II, the son of Constantine th." Great, is ^nt to presidr 
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over Gaul, iii, 118. Diviaoa of the empire among him and hly 
brothers, on the death of their father, 133. Invades his brother 
Constans, and is killed, 1 46. 

GonrrfiW/ni? II I,, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 10. _ ^ 

Constantine IV, Pogonatiis, emperor of Constantinople, i.r, IS.' 
'Constantine V, Copronymiis, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 26. Fates 
of his five sons, 30. Revolt of Artavesdes, and troubles on ac- 
count of image worship, 128, 129. Abolishes the monkish order, 
130. 

Camutndne VI, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 31. 

Qas&fantme VII, Porphyrogenitus, emperor of Constantinople, ix. 
His cautums against discovering the secret of the Greek fire, 
' 17. Account of his works, 94. Their imperfections pointed 

out, 96. His account of the ceKmonies 'of the Byzantine court, 
127.' Justifies the marriage of Hs son with the princess Bertha of 
Ihwucei ISO. 

C 9 stHantine'V\tl, emperor of Constantinople, ix, .59. 

Constantine IX, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 67- 
Constantine X, Monomachus, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 72. 
Constantine XI, Ducas, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 77% 

Constaatiu Palaeologos, the’ last of the Greek emperors, his reign, xii, 

■m.', - ■ ' 

^y/vdifistf, founder of the Paulicians, his death, x, 175, 
Cosutantine, a private soldier in Britain, elected emperor for the sake 
of Us name, v, 229. He reduces Gual and Spain, 231, 342, His 
■ reductioB and deaths 343. ->> - . 

in. Italy, his death, vii, 247. 
detcrib^ inth the motives which in- 
make iMs aty the capital of bis 
IS,. Its extend 15. Pro* 
gress of the work, 18. PrincipU edifices, 20. How furnished 
with inhabitant.^, 24. Privileges granted to it, 26. Its dedica- 
tion, 28. Review of the new form of civil and military admini- 
stration established there, 30. Is allotted to Constantine the 
Younger in the division of the empire, on the emperor’s death, 
138, Violent contests there between the rival bishops, Paul and 
JHacedonios, 392. Bloody engagement between the Athanasians 
, and . Arlans on the removal of the body of Constantine, 395. 
Triumphant entry of the emperor Julian, iv, 36. The .senate of, 
aUowed the same powers and honours as that at Romei 54. Arriv- 
al of Valen,«, as emperor of the East, 242. Revok of Procopius, 
S4S. 

' " ' •f _ continued the principal seat pf the Asian heresy, dur- 

ing tbc rwgns'of Constantins and Valens, v, 17. Is purged from 
Arianism by the emperor Theodo^, 22. Council of, 26. Is en- 
riched by the bodies of siiints and martyrs, 125. Insurrection a- 
gainst Gainas and his Arian Goths, 895. Persecution of the are^ 
bishop, St. Chrysostom, 404. Popular tumults on his account, 406. 
Eait^uakc thwe, vi, 53.- . - 

, the city and eastern empire (Rstracted by the factions of 
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^ circus, vii, 77- Foundation of the church of St Sophia, .116- 
Other churches erected there by Justinian, Triumph of Bdi- 

sarius over the Vandals, 1 94. The walls of, injured by an earth- 
quake, %)'2. State of the armies under the emperor Maurice, 20S. 
The armies and city revolt agiiinst him, 207. Deliverance of the 
city from the Persians and Avars, Religious ivar about the 

Trisagipn, 314. • 

Commuinefiie, Prospectus of the remaining history of. the eastern em- 
pire, is, 1. Summary review' of the five dynasties or' the Greek 
empire, 109. Tumults in the city to oppose the destruction of 
images, 12S. Abolition of the monkish order by Constantine, J30. 
First siege of, by the Saracens, x, 2. Second siege by the Saracens, 
8. Review of the provinces of the Greek empire in the tenth cen- 
tury, 99. Riches of the city of Constantinople, 1 1 2. The imperial 
palace of, 1J4. Officers of state, 121. hliiitary character ctf the 
Greeks, 140. The name and character of Romans, supported to the 
last, 15.5. Decline and revival of literature, ; 156. The city me- 
naeed by the Turks, 214. Account of ihe Varangians, 222. Mt- 
Vai exp^itions of tkelhissians againtf^the city, 228. 

^ Origin^ of the sepaia^ioQ' of thej.Greefc amj Latin 

churches, .xi, 169. itlassacre of the Latins, 180. Invasion of the 
Greek empire, and conquest of Constantinople by the crusaders, 208. 
The city taken, and Isaac Angelas restored, 217- Part of the city 
burnt by the Latins, 222. Second siege of the city, by the Latins, 
226. Is pillaged, 231. Account of the statues destroyed, 238. 
Partition of the Greek empire by the French and Venetians, 245. 
The Greeks rise against their Latin cwiqncrors, 258. The city 
retaken by the Greeks, 284. The suburb of Galata assigned to the 
Genoese, 390, Hostilities between the Genoese and the emperw, 
394. How the city escaped the Moguls, 428. Is besieged by the 
sultan Amurath II, xii, 56. Is compared with Rome, 14L,' Is 
besieged by Mahomet II, sultan oF the Tudu, 200. Is stp nn e d 
and taken, 231-. - Becomes the mpir%d^4S. 

Comtantim (Min$9r gowmor ef Dalmatia; ms'mtended to be a^ipted 
by the emperor Catus, in the room of his ricious son Casinus, ii, 
100. Is associated as Cmsar by Diocletian in his administraticoi, 1 1 8. 
Assumes the title of- Augustus, on the abdicabon of Diocletian, 
186. His death, 193. Granted a toleration to the Christians, 

479. . 2' 

Censtanttiu^ the second son of Constandne the Great, Ins e du catiop, 

< iii, 1 1 6. Is sent to govern the eastern provinces 'of the mnjHic, 
118. Seizes Cmrstantinople on the death of his father, 131. Con- 
spires tlm deaths of his kinsmen, ISS. Dividon ef the empire 
ammg him and his brother^ ibui. Restores Chosroes king of Ar- 
menia, 138. Battle of Singara with Sapor king at Persia, 140. 
Rejects the offib's of Magnentios and Vetranio, «i the pl«» of a 
vinon, 152. 'Hismation to the lUyrian troqw.at tlm interview 
with Vetranio, 154. Defeats Magnentius at the Mursa, 

* 160. His coimcils governed by eunuchs, 168. £ducation of 
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his coirans GaUus and Julian, 171> Disgrace saul death of Gal- 
lus, 179. Sends f«r Julian to court, 186. Invests him with the 
title of Caesar, 188. Visits Rome, 191 . Presents an ohelisk to that 
ciy, 195. The Quadian and Sarmatian wars, ibid. JHis Persian 
negotiation, SKX). Mismanagement of affairs in the East, 211. 
Favours the Arians, 351. His religious character by Ammianus 
the historian, 352.#HIs restless endeavours to establish an uniformity 
of Christian doctrine, 354. Athanasius driven into exile by thi 
C 9 uncitof Antioch, 36 4. Is intimidated by his brother Constans, 
; aw! invites Athanasius back, again, 368. His severe treatment of 
thc^ bishops who refused to concur in deptomng Athanasius, 374'. 
iSb scrupulous orthodo.xy, 377. His cautious ecmdimt m expelling 
• Athanasius from Alexandria, 378. His strenucais e&rts to seize 
Jiis person, 382. Athanasius writes invectives to expose his cha- 
racter, 387i Is constrained to restore LibenUs, hWiop of Rome, 
391.. . Supports iVlacedonius, bishop of Constantinople, and conn- 
tenances his persecutions of the Catholics and Novatians, 396, 397. 
His conduct towards his pagan subjects, 407. Envies the fame of 
Julian, iv, 3. Recals the legions from Gaul, 4. Negotiations be- 
. tween him and Julian, 19. His preparations to expose Julian, 32. 

•- His death and character, 34, 35. 

Conriantuts, general, relieves the British emperor Constantine when be- 
- sieg^ in Arks, V, 343. His character and victories, 344. His 
marriage rnth Placidia, and death, vi, 2. 

CetutaattM, secretary to Attila king of the Huns, his matrimonial ne- 
. gotia^mt.at the court of Coas^tinople, vi, 66. 

exjdaiood, i, 103. Alterations this office 
t'||||iwi^imd5t;tlw empenws, and when- Constantinople became 

office of, si^ipressed by the em- 
peror Justiman, wii, sunk, to a commnxial agent, xii 

279. o » 


Contract!, the Roman laws respeedng, viii, 84. 

Co/>ts ot Egypt, brief history of, viii, 360. 

Corinth, reviving as a Roman colony, cclebrate.s the Isthmian games 
under the emperor Julian, iv, 55. The Isthmus of, fortified by the 
emperor Justinian, vii, 128. 

Comwal, reduction of, by the Saxons, vi, 388. 

Corondry gold, nature of those o&rings to the Roman emperors. Hi, 


Corvtnur, Matthias, king of HuBga^,Jii$ character, xii, 167. 

Cosmos Indicopleustes, account of his Christian topmnanhv. vii 100 
tifte; viii, 343, note. ^ ’ 

Corsao ofMedicis, his character, xii, 136. 

Councils and synods of 

. Antioch, iii, 361. ’ 

-Arles, iii, 371. 

Baal, xii, 93. 

Caesarea, Hi, 361. 

^ Carthage,,vj, 283 ; vii, 187. 
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Coancils and Synods of 

Chalcedon, v, 405 ; viii, 303. 

Clermont, xi, 8. 

Constance, xiJ, 86, 92, 375. 

Constwitinople, v, 26 j viii, 327, 333 ; ix, 125; xi, 175. 

Ephesus, viii, 288, 301. 

Ferrara, xii, 103. 

Florence, xii, 105. 

Frankfort, ix, 1 68. 

Lyons, vi, 325 ; xi, 276, 331-. 

Milan, iii, 372. 

Nice, iii, 332; ix, IGL 

Pisa, xi, 92. ’ 

Placentia, xi, 5.' 

Rimini, iii, 343. 

Sardica, iii, 366. 

Toledo, vf, 300, 304, 378. , 

Tyre, iii, ^1 . •’ * 

Count, great di&rence between the anaeot and modem application of 
this title, iii, 58. By whom first invented, 'Aid, Of the sacred 
largesses under Constantine the Great, his ofiice, 74, Of the do- 
mestics in the eastern empire, his office, 77. 

Courtenay, history of the fiimily of, xi, 294. 

Crescentiat, consul of Rome, his vicissitude^ and disgraceful death, 
ix, 203. 

Crete, the isle of, subdued by the Saracens, x, 58. Is recovered 
by Nicephorus Phocas, 86. Is purchased by the Venetians, xi, 
249. 

Crimes, how distinguished by the penal laws of the Romans, viii, 98. ■ 

Crtspus,-3on of Constantine the Great, is declared Caesar, K, 249. 
Distinguishes his valour against the Franks and Alemami^ 253. 
Forces the passage of the Helksportt, and defeats the fleet of Li- 
cinius, 260. His character, iii, 106« -I& tnysterkws death, 
111 . 

Crispus, the patrician, marries t^e daughter of Phocas, and ccmtribut&s 
to depose him, viii, 214. Is obliged to turn monk, 217. 

Croatia, account of the kingdom of, x, 198. 

Cross, the different sentiments entertained of this instrument of punish- 
ment, by the pagan and Christian Romans, iii, 256. The famous 
standard o^ in the array of Constantine the Great, (fescribed, 258. 
His visions <ff, 260, 265. The holy sepulchre and cross of Christ 
discovered, iv, 101. The cross of Christ undiminished by distri- 
bution to pilgrims, 102. 

Crown tff thorns, its transfer from Constantinople to Paris, xi, 278. 

Crowns, mural and obsidional, the distinction between, iv, 175, 
note. 

Crusade, the first resedved on at the council of Clermont, xi, 10. 

^Inquiry into the justice of the holy war, 12. Examination into 
the private motives of the crusaders, 20. Departure of the cru- 
saders, 24. Account of the chiefs, 30. Their march to Constantin 
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oplc, 41. Review of their numbers, 53. Tlrty i*te Nice, 59. 
Battle of Dorylseum. 60. They take Antioch, 64. Their dis- 
tress, 69. Are relieved by the discovery of the holy lance, 78. 
Siege and conquest Jerusalem, 81. Godfrey of Bo^on chosen 
king of Jerusalem, 86. The second crusade, 105. 'fiie’crusad- 
crs tll treated by the Greek emperors, 109. The third cru- 
sade, 140. Siege of Acre, 142. Fourth and fifth crusades, 153. 
^th crusade, 153. Seventh crusade, .163. Recapitulation of 
the fourth crusade, 197. General consequences of “the Crusades, 

288. , . . 
Gte^ioa fihe city of, plundered by the Romans, i, S34. Its situation 
Aescrib^, iv, 178. Julian declines the siege trf that city, 185. Is 
‘^ked by the Saracens, ix, 368. 

Cublai, emperor of China, his character, xi, 426. 

Curof>alatttf\a& oSice under the Greek emperors, x, 121.' 

Customs, duties of, imposed by Augustus, i, 261. 

Cyc/e of indictions, the origin traced, and how now employed. Hi, 
53, note. 

Cyfrian, bishop of Carthage, his history and martyrdom, ii, 428. 
Cyprus, the lungdom of, bestowed on the bouse of Lusignan, by 
iUchanl I of England, xi, 183. 

Cjreni, the Greek colmues there finally exterminated by Chosroes II, 
kit^ of Persia, Ttii, 222. 

CypiuJtt., an obscure fugitive, is set up by Sapor the Persian mtxiarch, 

, as emperor of Rome, i, 437. 

ofletusalciiH lus |iompous relation of a miraculous ap« 
' ambiguous character, 

C 5 P^/,'lWlnUdk)kf Aletand^ iia life and character, viii, 276. Con- 
demns the heresy of Nestorius, 287. Procures^ the decision of 
the council of Ephesus against Nestorius, 289. His court intrigues, 
2M. 

Cyzaus, how it escaped destruction from the Goths, i, 428. Is at 
length ruined by them, 429. The island and city of, seized by the 
usurper Procopius, iv, 247- 

D 

conquest of, by the emperor Trajan,!, 8. Its situation, 37. 
Is over-run by ie Goths, 397. Is resigned to them by Aurelian, 
ii, 19. 

general of the emperor Justinian, besi^s Petra, vii, 331. 
Commands the Huns in Italy under Narses, 383. 

Sukibert, archbishop of Pisa, installed patriarch of Jerusalem, xi, 
89. 

Dalmatia described, i, 36. Produce of a silver mine there, 259, note. 
Dalmatitts, nephew of Conslantinc the Great, is created Cmsar, Hi, 116. 
Is sent to govern the Gqthic frontier, 118. Is cruelly destroyed 
Iqr Constantius, 1 32. 

DamtuptSf siege, of, by the Saracens, ix, 385. The city redact 
both by storm and by U;eaty, 394. Remarks on Hughes’s tragedy 
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of this siege, 397, note. Taken and destroyed by Tamerlane, xil, 
23. 

Dameiscus, bishop of Rome, edict of Valentian addressed to him, to re- 
strain ti^e crafty avarice of the Roman clergy, iv, 271. His bloody 
cont&t with fJrsinus for the episcopal dignity, 274. 

Dames, the Arab, his gallant enlerprize against the castle of Aleppo, 
ix, 416. 

Damista is taken by Louis IX of France, xi, 160. 

Damophilus, archbishop of Constantinople, resigns his see, rather than 
subscribe the Nicene creed, v, 23. » 

Daudalo, Henry, doge of Venice, his character, xi, 195. Is made 
despot of Romania, 248. 

Daniel, first bishop of Winchester, his instructions to St. Sonifkce, for 
the conversion of infidels, vi, 273. 

Danielis, a Grecian matron, her presents to the emperor Basil, x, 108. 
Her visit to him at Constantinople, 117. Her testament, 118. 

Danube, course of the river, and t^ provinces of, described, i, 35. 

Daphne, the sacred grove and temple o^ at Antioch, decribed, tv, 
118. Is converted to Christian purposes by Gallus, and restored to 
the pagans by Julian, 121, 122. lire temple burned^ 123. 

Dara, the fortification of, by Justinian, described, vii, 139. The de- 
molition of, by the Persians, prevented by peace, 308. Is taken by 
Chosroes kuig of Persia, vlii, 175. 

Darius, bu scheme toe connecting the continents of Europe and Aaa, 

iii, 6. 

Darkness, preternatural, at the time of the passion, is unnoticed by the 
heathen philosopbers and historians, ii, 379* 

Dustagard, the Persian royal seat of, plundered by the emperor Hera- 
clius, viii, 250. 

Datianifs, governor of Spain, yields ready obedience to the imperial 
edicts against the Christians, ii, 478. 

Datitu, bishop of Milan, instigates the revolt of the Ligurians to'InsB- 
man, vS, 242, 248. Escapes to Constantinople ott tlm mking of Mi- 
lan by the SSO. 

Debters, insolvent, cruel punishment ot, by the law of the twelve tables, 
viii, 92. 

Decemvirs, review of the laws of their twelve tables, viii, 6. These 
laws superseded by the perpetual edict, 16. Severity of, 90. 

Decius, his exaltation to the empire, i, 3^, 385. Was a persecuttw of 
the Christians, 452. 

Decurions, in the Roman empire, are severely treated the imperial 
laws, iii, 84. 

Deifeatiaa sA the Roman emperors, how this species of idolatry was in- 
troduced, i. 111. 

Debters, are encouraged by the emperor Commodis, to gratify his hat- 
red of the senate, i, 141. Are suppressed by Pertinax, 162. 

Delphi, the sacred ornaments of the tempk of, removed to Constantin- 
ople by Constantine the Great, iii, 92, nete. 

DDnoeracy, ^ form of gnvemmeat unftvcurable to freedom in b large 
state, i, 54. 
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i)eif!o/is, supposed to be the authors and objects of pagan idolatry, by 
the primitive Christians, ii, 288. 

Demosthenes, governor of Ciesarea, his gallant defence against, and he- 
roic escape fcom. Sapor king of Persia, i, 439. 

Deogrotias, bishop of Carthage, humanely succours the captives brought 
from Rome by Genseric king of the Vandals, vi, 154. 

Derar, the Saracen, his character, ix, 389. 

DesUerius, the last king of the Lombards, conquered by Charlemagne, 
ix, 150. 

Despot, nature of that title in the Greek empire, x, 121. 

Despotism originates in superstition, i, S62, note. 

Diadem assumed by Diocletiair, what, ii, 16.5. 

t)iamone!s, iht art of cutting them, unknown to the. ancients, i, 262, 
note. 

Didius JuUanus purchases the imperial dignity at, a public auction, ' i, 
172. 

Diocesscs of the Roman empire, their number and government, iii, 49. 

Diocletian, the manner of his military election to the empire, ii, 109- 
His birth and character, 1 12. Takes Maximian for his colleague, 
11.5. Associates as Caesars, Galerius and Constantius Chlorus. 
118. His triumph in conjunction with Ma.ximian, 156. Fixes his 
court at the city of Nicomedia, 159. Abdicates the empire, 170. 
Parallel between him and the emperor Charles V, 171. Passes his 
life in retirement at Salona, 174. His impartial behaviour towards 
the Christians, 458. Causes that product the persecution of the 
Christians under his reign, 460. 

tHim,Castius, the historian, screened from the fiiiy of the soldiers, by 
Alexander &veru^ i, 250. 

Dios com, patriiaith of Alexandria, his outrageous behaviour at the se- 
cond council of Fphesus, via, ^1. Is deposed by the council of 
Chalcedon, 306. 

Disabul, great khan of the Turks, his reception of the ambassadors of 
Justinian, vii, 295. 

Divorce, the liberty and abuse of, by the Roman laws, viii, 60. Li- 
mitations of, 63. 

Docetes, their peculiar tenets, iii, 319 > viii, 265. Derivation of their 
name, iii, 320, note. 

Dominic, St. Loricatus, his fortitude in flagellation, xi, 17. 

Dominus, when this ^ithet was applied to the Roman emperors, ii, 
16.3. 

Domitian, emperor, his treatment of his kinsmen Flavius Sabinus and 
Flavius Clemens, ii, 415. 

Damilien, the oriental prefect, is sent by the emperor Constantius to 
reform the state of the East, then oppressed by Grilus, iii, 176. I« 
put to death there, 177. 

Donatus, his contest with Csecilian for the see of Carthage, iii, 309. 
History of the schism of the Donatlsts, 311, 398. Persecution of 
the Donarists by the emperor Honorius, vi, 1 6. 

Dorylaum, battle o{, between Sultan Soliman and the first cnisadft'S, 
xi, 60. 
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t)oxology, how introduced in the church ser^^ce, and how perverted, 
iii, SSS. 

Dramatic representations at Rome, a character of, v, 285. 

Dreamt, the popular opinion of the preternatural origin of favour- 
able to thlt of Constantine previous to his battle with Maxentius, 

iii, 262. 

Dromedary, extraordinary speed of this animal, ii, 42, note. 

Dromones of the Greek empire, described, xi, 137, 138. 

Druids, their power in Gaul suppressed by the emperors Tiberius and 
Claudius, i, 52. 

Druses of mount Libanus, a character of, x, 380, note. 

Duke, derivation of that title, and great change in the modem, from 
the ancient application of it, iii, 58. 

Duranzo, siege of, by Robert Guiscard, x, 288. Battle of, between 
him and the Greek emperor Alexius, 294. 

E 

Earthquake, an extraordinary one over great part of the Roman empire, 

iv, 338. Account of those that happened in the reign of Justinian, 
vii, 417. 

East India, the Roman commercial intercourse with that region, i, 88. 
Commodities ot^ taxed by Alexander Severus, 282. 

Ebionites, account of that sect, ii, 279. 

a confutation of their errors, supposed by the primitive fa* 

thers to be a particular object in the writings of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, iii, 318. 

- • ■■■ ~ ■ their ideas of the person of Jesus Christ, viii, 261. 

Ecclesiastes, the book of, why not likely to be the production of King 
Solomon, vii, 195, note. 

Ecclesiastical and civil powers, distinguished by the fathers of the 
Chnstian church, iii, 282. 

Ecdicius, son of the emperor Avitus, his gallant conductinGaul,\T, 207. 

Ectbesis of the' emperor Heraclius, viii,,3^I. 

Edda, of Iceland, the system of mytholo^ in, i, 890. 

Edecon is sent from Attila king of the Huns, as his ambassador to the 
emperor Theodosius the Younger, vi, 68. Engages in a proposal to 
assassinate Attila, 80. His son Odoacer, the first barbarian king of 
Italy, 224. 

Edessa, the purest dialect of the Syriac language spoken there, i, 33.5, 
note. The property of the Christians there, confiscated by the em- 
peror Julian, for the disorderly conduct of the Arians, iv, 129. Re- 
volt of the Roman troops there, viii, 20.5. Account of the school 
of, 339. History of the famous image there , ix, ll8. The city 
and principality of, sazed by Baldwin the crusader, xi, 63. Is re- 
taken by Zenghi, 122. The CountI of, 295. 

Edict of Milan, published by Constantine the Great, iu, 244. 

Edicts of the pretors ci' Rome, under the republic, their nature and 
tendency, viii, 13. 

Ed(m, why that name was applied to the Roman empire by the Jews, 
ii, 387, note. 
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Ednsitts, the Saracen dynasty of, x, 80. 

Edward I of England, his crusade to the Holy Land, xi, 1 6£l. 

Egiaius, his character and revolt in Gaul, vi, 185. His son Syagrius* 
312. 

jSgy/>!, general description of, i, 40. The superstitions o^ "with diffi* 
culty tolerated at Home, 52. Amount of its revenues, ^7. Public 
works executed there by Probus, ii, 89. Conduct of Dioclesian 
there, 134. Progress of Christianity there, 363. 

' edict of the emperor Valens, to restrain the number of recluse 
monks there, iv, 270. 

— - the worsliip of Serapis, how introduced there, iv, 108. His 
t^ple, and the Alexandrian library, destroyed by Theophi- 

lus, ill, 112. Origin of monkish insUtutions in, vi, 241. 

— great supplies of wheat furnished by, fior the city of Constantin- 
ople, in the Ume of Justinian, vn, 88. ^clesiastical history of, viii, 
360. 


— reduced by the Saracens, v, 427. Captime of Alexandria, 435. 

Administration of, 443. Description of, by Amrou, 445. 

the Egyptians take Jerusalem from the Turks, xi, 77. Egypt 

conquered by the Turks, 125. Government of the Mamalukes 
there, 164. 

Elagabalus is declared emperor by the troops at Enesa, i, 229. Was 
the tirst Roman who wore garments of pure silk, vii, 92. 

Elephants, inquiry into the number of, brought into the field by the 
ancient princes of the East, i, 337, note. With what view intro- 
duced- in the circus at Rome in the'fimt Punic war, ii, 103. 

•’•filp^wn nsysteries, -vrhy tolerated by the emperor Valentinian, iv, 

EStsuhHk, qqeen of England, the political raet she made of the naUonal 
pa![nts, is, 331, aaie. 

Emigration of the ancient northern nation^ the nature and motives of, 
examined, i, 360. 


Emperors of Rome, a review of their constitutions, viii, 16. Their le- 
gislative power, 18. Their Rescripts, 19. 

of Germany, their limited powers, ix, 20S. Of Constantin- 
ople, their pomp and luxury, x, 113. Officers of the palace, state, 
and array, 121. Adoration of the emperor, mode of, 124. Their 
public appearance, 1 2ti. Their despotic power, 1 34. Their navy, 
136. They retain the name of Romans to the last, 155. 

Empire, Roman, division of^ into the East and West empires by Valen- 
tinian, iv, 242. Extinction of the western empire, vi, 224. 

Encampment, Roman, described, i, 25. 

Enaodius, the servile Hatierer of Theodoric the Ostrogoth king of Italy, 
is made bishop of Pavia, vii, 10, note. 

Epagatius, leader of the mutinous pretorians, who murdered their 
prefect Ulpian, punished by the emperor Alexander Severus, i, 
250. / 


Ephesus, the famous tetajde of Diana at, destroyed by the Goths, i, 
432. Council ot, viii, 288. Ejascopal riots there, 291. " 

Epicurus, his legacy to hu philosophical disciples at Athens, vii, 146. 
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Efifref, despots tff, on the dismemberment of the Greek empire, ri, 
255. 

Equitiui, master-general of the Illyrian frontier, is defeated by the Sar- 
matians, 330. 

Erasr^uf,' his merit as a reformer, x, 192. 

Essenians, their distinguishing tenets and practices, ii, 362. 

Eucharist, a knotty subject to the first reformers, x, 189. 

Eudes, duke of Aguitain, repels the first Saracen invasion of France, 
X, OT. Implores the aid of Charles Martel, 24. Recovers his duke- 
dom, 27. 

Eadacia, her birth, character, and marriage with the emperor Theodo- 
sius the Younger, v; 421. Her disgrace and death, 425. 

Eudoxia, her marriage with the emperor Arcadius, iii, 148. Stimu- 
lates him to give up his favourite Eutropius, 390. Persecutes St. 
Chrysostom, 405. Her death and character, 411. 

Eudoxia, the daughter of Theodoaus the Younger, is betrothed to the 
young emperop-Valendnian ill of the West, vi, 7- Her character, 
140. Is married to the enlperor Maximus, 149. Invites Qenseric 
king of the Vandals to Italy, 150t 

Eudoxus, bishop of Constantinople, baptizes the emperor Valens, iv, 
265. 


Eugenius, the rhetorician, is made emperor of the West by Arbogastes 
the Frank, v, 78. U defeated and killed by Theodosius, 84. 

Eugenius IV, Pope, his contest with the council of Basil, xii, 93. Pro- 
cures a reunion of the Latin and Greek churches. 111, 112. Forms 
a league against the Turks, 154. Revolt of the Roman citizens a- 
gainst him, 378. 

Eumenitts, the oratof, some account of, ii, 1 82, note. 

Eunopius, the sophist, his character of monks, and of the objects of 
their worship, v, 123, 124. 

Eunomians, punishment of, by the edict of the emperor Theodorius 
against heretics, v, 33. 

Eunuchs, enumerated in the list of eastern commodk&s impoHed and 
taxed in the time of Alexander Scvcrus, i, 262. Tlxiy infest the pa- 
lace of the third Gordian, 3o7. 

their ascendency in the court of Constantius, iii, 168. Why 

they favoured the Arians, 350, note. Procure the banishment of 
Liberius bishop of Rome, 390. 

- - a conspiracy of, dbappoint the schemes of ■ Rufinus, and 

marry the emperor Arcadius to Eudoxia, v, 147. They distract the 
court of the erapCror Honorius, 301. And govern that of Arcadius, 
375. Scheme Chrysaphius to asSa«inaie Attilaking of the Huns, 
vi, 80. 

the bh&op of Seez and his whole chapter castrated, xii, 265, 

note. 


F.uric, king of the Visigoths in Gaul, his cohquests in Spain, vi, 2C6. 
Is vested with all the Roman conquests beyc^ the Alps \yy Odoa- 
ce^king of Italy, 3C®i 

Europe, evidences that the climate of, was nmch adder in ancient than 
in modem times, i, 346. This alteration accounted .‘or, 347- 
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Eurof'e, final division ofj between the western and eastem empires^ 
137. Is ravaged by Attila king of the Huns, vi, 52. Is now one 
great republic, 411. 

Eusebia, empress, wife of Constantius, her steady friendshy? to Julian, 
iii, 183, 185. Is accused of arts to deprive Julian of children, 
190. 

Eusebius, his character of the followers- of Artemon, ii, 373. His own 
character, 490. His story of the miraculous appearance of the cross 
iir the sky to Constantine the Great, iii, 264, 265. 

Etttropius, the eunuch, great chamberlain to the emperor Arcadius, 
etmcerts his marriage with £.udoxia, in oppodtion to the views of Ru- 
finus, V, 147. Succeeds Rufinus in the emperttV confidence, 160. 
His character and administration, 376. Provides for his own secur- 
ity, in a new law against treason, 883- Takes sanctuary with St. 
Chrysostom, 391. His death, 393. 

Eutyches, his opinion on the subject of the incarnation supported by the 
second council at Ephesus, viii, 300. And adhered to by the Ar- 
meniain, 358. 

Euxine Sea, description of the vessels used in navigating, i, 423. 

Exaltation of the cross, origin of the annual festival of, viii, 255. 

Exarch, under the Greek empire, the office and rank of, ix, 153. Of 
Ravenna, the government of Italy settled in, and administered by, 
vii, 398 j viii, 145. 

Exciu duti^ imposed by Augustas, i, 262. 

Excommunication from Christian communion, the origin of, ii, 348 x 
iu,298. 6 . . > 

voluntary, under accusation and consmous guilt. Its advantages 
the Bomans^viifr 107 . 

F 

Faith, and its operatkmsj defined, ii, 315- 

FalcanJus, Hugo, character of his Historia Sicula, s, 32.5, note. His 
lamentation on the tratisfer of the sovereignty of the island to the 
emperor Henry VI, 326. 

°f the Christian church, cause of their austere morality, ii, 

Fausia, empress, wife of Constantine the Great, causes of her being put 
to death, iii, 113. 

Faustina, wife of IVTaccu-s Antomuus, her character, i, 135. 

Faustina, the widorv of the emperor Constantius^ countenances the re- 
volt of Procopius against the emperor Valens, iv, 247* 

great offence taken at, by the primitive Christians, ii, 

i'e«</a/ governmeut, the rudiments of, to be found among the Scythi- 
ans, iv, 354, 355. 

Tit^ures, numeral, occa-sion of their first public and familiar use, x, 8. 

iiiianccf of the Roman, empire, when the seat of it was removed ta 
Constantinople, reviewed, iii, 81. 

ingal, h:s questionable history, whether to be connected with the in- 
vasion oi Caledonia by the emperor Severus, i, 209. 
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Fin, Greek, the Saracen fleet destroyed by, in tbe harbour of Constan- 
tinople, X, 1^. Is long preserved as a secret, 17- Its eflfccts not to 
be compared with gunpowder, 140. 

Firmus, amEgypti^ merchant, his res'olt against the emperor Aure- 
lian, ii, 45. 

Firmus, the Moor, history of his revolt against the emperor Valentinian, 
iv, SOI.' 

Flagellation, its efEcacy in penance, and how proportioned, xi, 18, 

Flamens, Roman, their number, and peculiar office, v, tt3. 

Flaminian way, its course described, vii, 384, note. 

Fla-aian, archbishop of Constantinople, is killed at the second council 
of Ephesus, viii, 3()2. 

Fleece, golden, probable origin of the fable of, vii, 321. 

Florence, the foundation of that city, v, 216, note. Is besieged by Ra- 
dagaisus, and relieved by Stilicho, 217, 218. 

Florentius, pretorian prefect of Gaul under Constantius, his character, 
iii, 233 ; iv, 7. Is condemned by the tribunal of Chalcedon, but 
suffered to escape by Julian, 48. 

Florianus, brother of the emperor Tacitus, his eager usurpation of the 
imperial dignity, ii, 70. t -l • 

Fcelix is consecrated bishop of Rome, to supersede Libcnus, who was 
exiled, iii, 390. He is violently expelled, and his adherents slaugh- 
tered, 392. 

Felix, an African bishop, his martyrdom, n, 473. 

Fornication, a doubtful plea for divorce, by gospel aulhonty, viii, 65, 

France, modem, computation of the number of its inhabitants, and the 
average of their taxation, iii, 91. 

the name of, whence derived, vi, 862. Derivation of the 

French language, 372, note. 

Childeric deposed, and Pepin appointed king, by papal sanction, 

ix, 152. Reign and character of Charlemagne, 174. Invasion of; 

by the Snracens, x, 1 8. r t, e- i 

Frangipani, Censio, his profane violation of the persons of Pope Gela- 
sius II and his coUege of cardinals, xii, 267- Derivation of his fa- 
mily name, 316. 

Franks, their origin and confederacy, i, 412. They Invade Gaul, and 
rav-age Spain, 414, 415. They pass over into Africa, 415. Bold 
and successful return of a colony of, from the sea of Pontus, by sea, 
ii, 85. 

they over-run and establish themselves at Toxandria in Ger- 
many, iii, 214. 

their fidelity to the Roman government, v, 223. Origin of 

the Merovingian race of their kings, vi, 98. How converted to 
Christianity, 272. Reign of their king Clovis, 310. Final esta- 
blishment of the French monarchy in Gaul, 339. Their laws,^ 343. 
Give the name of France to their conquests in Gaul, 362. Fliey 
degenerate into a state of anarchy, 372. 

--i they invade Italy, vii, 249, 393. 

their military character, x, 147. 


H h 3 



otigsa^maai. 

JFravitla, the Goth, his character, and deadly quarrel with hif 
countryman Priulf, iv, 44:2. His operations a^nst Gainas, v, 
S95. 

J^reJeric I, emperor of Germany, his tyranny in Italy, hf, 207- En- y 
gages in the third crusade, xi, 105. _His disastrous expedition, 113, 
141. Sacrifices Arnold of Bre^ia to the pope, xii, 275. His re- 
ply to the Roman ambassadors, 293. 

Jrederlc W is driven out of Italy, ix, 208. His disputes with the pope, 
aitd reluctant crusade, xi, 155. lAhorts the Europcap princes to 
unite in opposing the Tartars, 423. ' 

Trederic III, the last emperor crowned at Rome, xii, 379. 

Jtriedmen, among the Romans, their rank in society, vUi, 50. 

freemen of Laccmia, account of, x, 107. 

Fruigern, the Gothic chief, extricates hinrself from the hands of 
Lupicinus, governor of Thrace, iv, 389. Efefeats him, 390. 
Battle of S^ces, 397. His strength recruited by the accession ol 
new tribes, 399. Negotiates with Valens, 406. Battle of Hadriah- 
nple, 408. The union of the Gothic tribes broken by his death, 
431. 

Frumentius was the first Christian missionary in Abyssinia, iii, 279. 

Fulk of NeuUly, his ardour in preaching the fourth crusade, xi, 188. 

G 

Gabinius, king of the (^uadi, is treacherously murdered by Marcellinus 
governor of Valeria, iv, 238. 

Gaillard, M. character of his Histoire de Charlemagne, Lx, 175, 
.note. 

CmiwM, the Goth, b commissioned by Stillcho to execute his revenge on 
Ruraxis, ptt&ct of tbfe East, V, 1 15. Hb .’conduct in the war against 
the revoUer Triblgad, 389. Joins him, 393. His flight and death. 

396. 

Gala, probable derivation of the term, x, 126, note, 

Galata, the suburb of, at Constantinople, assigned to the Genoese, xi. 

390. r a , » 

Galerius is associated in the administration, as Caesar, by the emperor 
Diocletian, ii, 118, Is defeated by the Persians, 144. Sur- 
prises and overthrows Narses, 147. Assumes the title of Au- 
gustus, on the abdication or Diocletian, 186. Hb jealousy of Con- 
stantine, 192. Deems it prudent to acknowledge him Caesar, 

195. Hb unsuccessful invasion of Italy, • 202. Invests Lici- 
nius with the purple on the death of Severus, 208. Hb death, 

212. From what causes he entertained an aversion to the Chrb- 
tians, 463. Obtains the countenance of Diocletian for persecuting 
them, 465. Publishes an edict of toleration iust before hb death, 

484. . . . . ; 1 . 

Calilaane, two-fold application of that name in the infancy of Chris- 
tianity, ii^ 411. Wny the emperor Julian applied this naihe to the 
Christians, iv, 109. 

Gallienus, son of the emperor Valerian, b associated by him in the 
impenal throne, i, 411. Prohibits the senators from exercising 
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nulitaty employments, 41 9. Character of his administration after 
the captivity of his father, 442. Names Claudius for his successor, 
ii, 4. Favoured the Christians, 453. 

Galleys of the Greek empire described, x, 138. 

Gallus elected emperor, on the minority of Hostilianus, the son of De- 
cius, i, 405. 

Gallus, nephew of Constantine the Great, his education, iii, l7l. 
Is invested with the title of Ctesar, 172. His cruelly and im- 
prudence, 173. His disgrace and death, 179. Embraced the 
doctrine, but neglected the precepts, of Christianity, iv, 66. Con- 
verts the grove of Daphne at Antioch to a Christian burial-place, 
121 . 

Games, public, of the Romans, described, i, 312, 415; v, 284. ,A<S- 
count of the factions of the circus, vii, 75. 

Ganges, source of that river, xii, 15, note. 

Gaudentius, the notary, is condemned to death under the emperor Ju- 
lian, iv, 49. 

Gaul, the province described, i, 31. The power of the druids sup- 
pressed there by Tiberius and Claudius, 52. Cities in, 78. A- 
mount of the tribute paid by that province to Rome, 257. Is de- 
fended against the Franks by Posthumus, 414. Succession of usurp- 
ers there, ii, 29. Invasion of, by the Lygians, 78. Revolt of the 
Bagaudse suppressed by Maximian, 1 20. Progress of Christianity 
there, 367. 

proportion of the capitation-tax levied there by the Roman em- 
perors, iii, 88. Is invaded by the Germans, 213. The government 
of, assigned to Julian, 215. His mvil administration, 232. Is in- 
v^ed by the Alemanni, under the emperor Valentinian, iv, 277. 
And under Gratian, 401. 

destruction of idols and temples there, by Marlin, bishop of 

Tours, v, 105. Is over-run by the barbarous troops of Rada- 
gwus, after his defeat by Stilicho, 224. Is settled by the Goths, 
Burgundians, and Franks, 3.58. Assembly of the _**en pro- 
vinces in, M9. Rdgn of Theodoric king of the Visigoths in, 
vi, 93. Origin of the Mcrpvingian race of the kings of the 
Franks in, 98- Invasion of, by Attila king of the Huns, 107. 
Battle of Chalons, 112. Revolutions of, on the death of the 
emperor Majorian, 206. Conversion of, to Christianity by the 
Franks, 295. Representation of the advantages it enjoyed under 
the Roman government, 306. Conquests and prospenty of Euric 
king of the Visigoths, 308. Character and reign of Clovis, 
310. The -Alemanni conquered, 317- Submisaon of the Armo- 
ricans, and the Roman troops, 322. Final establishment of the 
French monarchy in Gaul, 339. History of the Salic laws, 343. 
The lands of, how claimed and divided by the barbarian con- 
querors of, 353. Domain and benefices of the Merovingian prince^, 
356. Usurpations of the Seniars, 358. Privileges of the Romans 
in, 369. 

Sedrosia, revolutions of the sea-coast of, i, 331, note, 

Gelalstan era of the Turks, when settled, x, 367- 
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■Gelasius, Pope, his zeal against the celebration of the feast of Luperca- 
lia, vi, 199. Deplores the miserable decay of Italy, 235. 

Gelasius II, Pope, his rough treatment by Censio Frangipani, xii, 267. 

Gelimer deposes Hilderic the Vandal king of Africa, ant^, usurps the 
government, vii, 157. Is defeated by Belisarius,' 176. His final 
defeat, 184. His distressful flight, 189. Surrenders himself to Be- 
lisarius, 192. Graces his triumph, 194, His peaceful retirement, 
196. 

General of the Roman army, his extensive power, i, 99. 

Qenerosily, Arabian, striking instances of, ix, 242. 

-Gennaditts, the monk, his denunciation against a Greek union with the 
Latin church, xii, 207. 

Gennerid, the Roman general, under the emperor Honorius, his charac- 
ter, V, 300. 

Genoese, their mercantile establishment in the suburb of Pefa at Con- 
stantinople, xi, 390. Their svar with the emperor Cantacuzenus, 
395. 

Genseric, king of the Vandals in Spain, his character, vi, 13. Goes 
over to Africa on the invitation of Count Boniface, 14. His suc- 
cesses there by the assistance of the Donatists, 18. Devastation of 
Africa by his troops, 20. Besieges Boniface in Hippo Regius, 21 . 
His treacherous surprisal of Carthage, 28. Strengthens himself by 
an alliance with Attila king of the Huns, 49. His brutal treat- 
ment of his son’s wife, dau^ter of • Theodoric, 97. Raises a naval 
force, and invades Italy, 147. His sack of Rome, 1.51. Destroys 
the fleet of Majorian, 181, 182. His naval depredations on Italy, 
187* His claims on the eastern empire, 189. Destroys the Roman 

''Ift^Kspler -Basilicus, 203. Was ait Arian, and persecuted his ca- 
th(^‘lHb}ects, 280. 

Gentleman, etymology of the term, xi, 36, note. 

Geoponics of the emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus, account of, x, 96. 

George of Cappadocia supersedes Athana.sius in the see of Alexandria, 
iii, 3.S0. His scandalous history, and tragical death, iv, 125. Be., 
comes the tutelar saint of England, 129. 

Gepida, their encroachments on the eastern empire checked by the Lom- 
bards, vii, 273. Are reduced by them, viii, 121. 

Germanus, nephew of the emperor Justinian, his character and promo- 
tion to the command of the army sent to Italy, vii, 379. His death, 
380. 

Germany, the rude insritutioirs of that country, the original principles 
of European laws and manners, i, 344. Its ancient extent, 345. 
How peopled, 349. The natives unacquainted with letters in the 
time of Tacitus, 352. Had no cities, 354. Maimers of the ancient 
Germans, 357. Population, 359. State of liberty among them, 
361. Authority of their magistrates, 364. Conjugal faith and 
chastity, 367. The.r religion, 370. Arms and discipline, 375. 
Their feuds, 380. General idea of the German tribes, 382. Pro- 
bus carries the Roman arms into Germany, ii, 79. A frontier Wj^i 
built by Probus, from the Rhine to the Danube, 81. 

> V invasions of Gaul by the Germans, iii, 213 ; iv, 277« 
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Germany, stale of, under the emperor Charlemagne, Ix, 183. The im- 
perial crown established in the name and nation of Germany, by the 
first Otho, 191. Division of, among independent princes, 208. 
Formatiga of the Germanic constitution, 211. State assumed by 
the emperor, 215. 

Gerontius, Count, sets up Maximus as emperor in Spain, and loses his 
life in the trttempt, v, .342, 343. 

Geta and Caracalla, sons of the emperor Severus, their fixed antipathy 
to each other, i, 206. • 

Ghehers of Persia, history of, y, 383. 

Gibraltar, derivation of the name of, v, 368. 

Gildo the Moor, his revolt in Africa, v, 162. His defeat and death, 


171. 

Gladiators, desperate enterprise and fate of a party of, reserved for the 
triumph of Probus, ii, 88. The combats of, abolished by the em- 
peror Honorius, v, 205. 

Glycerius is first emperor of Rome, and then bishop of Salona, vi, 
219, 220. Murders Julius Nepos, and is made archbishop of BC- 
lan, 221. 

Gnostics, character and account of the sect of, ii, 282. Principal 
sects into which they divided, 286. Their peculiar tenets, Hi, 319} 
viii, 266. 

Godfrey of Bouillon, his character, and engagement in the first crusade, 
xi 30. His route to Constantinople, 41, 46. Is elected king of 
J^salem, 86. Compiles the assise of Jerusalem, 93. Form of his 
administration, 95. 

Gog and Magog, the famous rampart of, described, vii, 1 1-2. 

Goisvintha, wife of Leovigild king of Spain, her pious cruelty to the 
princess Ingundis, vi, 296. 

Gold of affliction, the tax so denominated in the eastern empire, abo- 
lished by the emperor Anastasius, vii, 101. 

Golden horn, why the Bosphorus obtained this appdlation in remote 
antiquity, iii, 7.' 

Gordianus, proconsul of Africa, his character and elevation to the 
empire of Rome, i, 282. His son associated with him in the im- 
perial dignity, 284. 

Gordian, the third and youngest, declared Cmsar, i, 29*. Is declared 
emperor by the army, on the murder of Maximus and Balbinus, 

306. .... ... .« 

Goths of Scandinavia, their origin, i, 387. Their religion, 389. The 
Goths and Vandals supposed to be originally one great people, 392. 
Their emigrations to Prussia and the Ukraine, 393. They invade 
tic Roman provinces, 397. They receive tribute from the Ro- 
mans, 406. They subdue the Bosphorus, 423. Plunder the cities 
of Bithynia, 426. They ravage Greece, 430. Conclude a treaty 
with the emperor Aurelian, i^ 18. They ravage Illyricnm, and 
are chastised by Cfaistantine the Great, 254. 

their war with the Sarmatians, Hi, 123. Are again roided 

"by Constantine, l24b Gothic war under the emperors Valenti- 
pj -iTi and Valens, iv, 322. Are defeated by the Huns, 374. They 



implore the protection of the emperor Valcns, 379. They are re* 
ceived into the empire, 382. They are oppressed by the Roman 

f ovemors of Thrace, 385. Are prov'oked to hostilities, and defeat 
.upidnus, 390 They ravage Thrace, 391. Battl^ of Salices, 
397. They are strengthened by fresh swarms of their countrymen, 
398. Battle of Hadrianople, d^08. Scour the country &om Ha- 
drianople to Constantinople, 414'. Massacre of the Gothic yOnth in 
Asia, 418. Their formidable union broken by the death of Fritti- 
gem, 431. Death and funeral of Athanaric, 432. Invasion and 
defeat of the Ostrogoths, 435. Are settled in Thrace, by Theodo- 
sius, 438. Their hostile sentiments, 440. 

Goths, revolt of, under Honorius, v, 176. They ravage Greece, 
imder the command of Alaric, 179. They invade Italy, 190. 
The sack of Rome by, 310. Death of Alaric, 329. Victories of 
Wallia in Spain, 357. They are settled in Aquitaat, 358. See 
Gaul and ’Theadaric. Conquest of the Visigoths in Gaul and Spain, 
vi, 206. How the Goths were converted to the Chrbtian religion, 
268, 299. 

reign of Thcodoric king of the Ostrogoths, vii, 2. The Goths 

in Italy, extinguished, 399. 

Government, civil, the origin of, i, 362. 

Governors of provinces, under the emperors, their great power and in- 
fluence, iu, 56. 

Qratuta was the first emperor who refused the pontifical robe, iii, 409, 
note. Marries the princess Constantia, and succeeds to the empire, 
iv, 335. Defeats the Alemanni in Gaul, 402. Invests Theodosius 
with the mpre of the East, 420. 

^ c ha r ac t er and conduct, v, 1. IJis fligid from Maximus, 
aw de«U>, 8, Overthrew the cccleaastic^ establishment of pagan- 
ism, 95. 

Greece is ravaged by the Goths i, 430. Is over-run by Alaric, the 
Goth, v, 179. Is reduced by the Turks, xii, 249. 

Greek church, origin of the schism of, xi, 169 j .\ii, 111, 145. 

Greek empire. See Constantinople. 

Greeks, why averse to the Roman language and manners, i, 161. The 
Greek becomes a scientific language among the Romans, 63. Cha- 
racter of the Greek language of Constantinople, xii, 115. When 
fimt taught in Italy, 126. 

Greek learnW, revival of, in Italy, xii, 119. 

Gregory the Great, Pope, his pious presents to Kecared king of Spain, 
vi, 301. Exhorts Theodelinda queen of the Lombards to propagate 
the Nicene faith, ibid. His enmity to the venerable buildings and 
learmng of Rome, viii, 160. His birth and early profession, 162. 
His elevation to the pontificate, 164. Sends a mission to con- 
vert the Britons, 167. Sanctifies the usurpation of the emperor 
Phocas, 211. 

Gregory II, Po{«, his epistles to Leo III, emperor of Constantinople, 
ix, 134. Revolts against the Greek emperor, 138. 

Gregory Pope, lus ambitious schemes^ ix, 199. His confbst 
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¥iith the empeior Henry IJI, 30i. His retreat to Salerno, 
304 j xit, 266. 

Gregory, prefect of A&ica, tnstoiy of him and his daughter, i*, 450, 
451. ’ . 

Gregory }^%ianoun, hk lamentation on the disgraceful discord auiong 
Christians, iii, 403, Loads the memory of the emperor Julian with 
Invective, iv, 63. Censures Constantins for having spared his life, 
79, ifot(. 

is presented to the wretched see of Sasima, by his 

friend Archbishop Basil, v, 19, 20. His mission tp Constantinople, 
20. Is placed on the archicpiscopal throne by Theodosius, 24. 
His resignation and character, iiO. 

Grumbates, king of the Chionites, attends Sapor king of Persia, in his 
invasion of Mesopotamia, iii, 204. Loses his son at the aiege of 
Amida, 205. Returns home in grief, 209. 

Guardianship, how vested and exettised, according to the Roman civil 
laws, vjii, 68. 

Gubeeaes, king of Colchos, his alliance with Chosroes king of Peisaa, 
' vii, 330. Returns to his former connection with the emperor Jus- 
tinian, 331. Is treacherously killed, 336. 

Gifelphs and Ghibclines, the parties of, in Italy, ix, 208 ; xii, 322. 

Guilt, the' degrees of, in the penal laws of the Romans, vili, 98. 

GuiscarJ, Robert, his birth pd character, x, 270. Acquires the 
dukedom of Apulia, 274. His Italian conquests, 277. Besieges 
Durazzo, 287. Defeats the Greek emperor Alexius there, 294, 
295. Engages in the cause of Pope Gregory VH, 302. His se- 
cond expedition to Greece, and death, 304. 

Gundobald, king of the Burgundians, is reduced by Clovis king of 
the Franks, vi, 326. His mode of justifying the judicial combat, 
352. 

Gunpowder, the invention and use of, xii, 62. 

G»y of Lusignan, king of Jerusalem, his character, xi, 13^. Is de- 
feated and taken prisoner by Saladin, 135. 

Cyarus, a snuJl island in the ^geaa sea, xn Instance of its poverty, i. 


Hadrian, emperor, relinquishes the eastern conquest of Trajan, 

i, H. Their characters compared, 12. His character contrasted 
with that of Antoninus Pius, ibid. Hb several adoptions of suc- 
cessors, 121, Founds the city of JEHn Capitolina on mount Sion, 

ii, 278. 

- -■ — - reforms the laws of Rome in the perpetual edict, viii, 1 5. 
Hadriauopie, battle of, between Constantine the Great and Lici- 
nius, i, 258. Is ineffectuaUy besieged fay Fritigem the Goth, 
iv, 39^ Battle of, between the emperor Valcns and die Goths, 
408. 

Hakem, caliph of the Saracens, assumes a divine character to supplant 
• the Mahometan faith, x, 379. 

Hamadanites, the Saracen dynasty of, m Mesopotamia, x, 82. 



Hannibal, review of the state of Rome when he besieged that city,' v, 
255. 

Hannibalianus, nephew of Constantine the Great, is dignified with the 
title of Idng, iii, 116. Provinces assigned to him foi; a kingdom, 
118. Is cruelly destroyed by Constantins, 132. 

Happiness, instance how little it depends on power and magnificence, 
X, 39. ...... 

Harmozan, the Persian satrap, his interview with the caliph Omar, ix, 
374 : 

Harpies, an ancient mythologic history, Le Clerc’s conjecture concern- 
ing, iii, 5, note, 

Harun al Rashid, caliph, his friendly correspondence with the em- 
peror Charlemagne, ix, 186. His wars with the Greek empire, 
X, 52. 

Hassan, the Saracen, conquers Carthage, ix, 461. 

Hawking, the art and sport of, introduced into Italy by the Lombards, 
viii, 152. 

Hegira, the era of, how fixed, ix, 289. 

Helena, the mother of Constantine, her parentage ascertained, ii, 190. 
Was converted to Christianity by her son, iii, 242, note. 

Helena, sister of the emperor Constantius, married to Julian, iii, 186. 
Is reported to be deprived of children by the arts of the empress 
Eusebia, 190. Her death, iv, 19. 

Heliopolis taken by the Saracens, ix, 405. 

Hell, according to Mahomet, described, ix, 280. 

Hellespont described, iii, 9. 

Helvetia, amount of its population in the time of Casar, i, 359, 

: 

Hes^isi; his amval in Britton, with succours for Vortigern, against the 
Caledonians, vi, 382. His establishment in Kent, 383, 387. 

Henoticon of the emperor Zeno, character of, viii, 311. 

Henry succeeds his brother Baldwin as emperor of Constantinople, xi, 
263. His character and administration, 265. 

Henry III, emperor, his contest with Pope Gregory VII, x, 301. 
Takes Rome, and sets up Pope Clement III, 302. 

Henry VI, emperor, conquers and pillages the island of Sicily, x, 
329. 

Henry the Fowler, emperor of Germany, defeats the Turkish invaders, 
X, 215. 

Heptarchy, Saxon, establishment of, in Britain, vi, 384. Review of 
the state of, 395. 

Heraclian, count of Africa, retains that province in obedience to Ho- 
norius, v, 308. His cruel usage of the refugees from the sack of 
Rome, by Alaric, 321 . His revolt and death, 339, 340. 

Heracleonas, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 1 0. 

Heraclius, deposes the eastern usurper Phocas, and is chosen em- 
peror, viii, 216. Conquests of Cfaosroes II, king of Persia, 219. 
His distressful situation, 227. Accepts an ignominious peace 
from Chosrees, 230. His first expedition against the Persians, 
233, His ' second Persian expedition, 236. Strengthens himself 
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by an alliance with the Turks, 246. His third Persian expeditk», 
248. His treaty of peace with Persia, 255. His triumph and pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem 256. His theological inquiries, 330. 

Heraclius marries his niece Martina, ix, 9. Leaves his two sons joint 
successors\o the empire, 10. Invasion of his provinces by the Sa- 
- racens, 388. Flies from Syria, 420. 

Heraclius prefect, his expedition against the Vandab in Africa, 
vi, 199. 

Heraclius the eunuch, instigates the emperor Valentinian III, to the 
murder of the patrician iEtius, vi, 138. His death, 141. 

Herbelot, character of his Bibliotheque Orientale, ix, 363, note. 

Hercynian forest, the extent of, unknown in the time of Caesar,!, 347, 
note. 

Heresy in religion, the origin of, traced^ ii, 284. Edict of Constan- 
tine the Great, against, iii, 307. 

Hermanric, king of the Ostrogoths, his conquests, iv, 319. His death, 
376. 

Hermenegild, prince of Boetica, Ws marriage with Ingtmdis princess of 
Austrasia, and converaon to the Nicene faith, vi, 297. Revolt and 
death, 298. 

Hermits of the East, their mortified course of life, vi, 264. Miracles 
performed by them and their relics, 266. 

Hermodorus, the Ephesian, assbts the Romans in compiling their 
twelve tables of laws, viii, 6. 

Htrmogenes, master-general of the cavalry, is killed in the attempt to 
banish Paul bishop of Constantinople, iii, 294. 

Hero and Leandcr, the story of^ by whom controverted and defended, 
iii, 9, note. 

Herodian, his life of Alexander Severus, why preferable to that in the 
Augustan history, i, 254, note. 

Herodes Atticus, his extraordinary fortune and munificence, i, 72. 

Herodotus, his charact^ of the Persian worship, i, 322. 

Heru/i, of Germany and Poland, their character, vii, 21. 

Htlarion, the monk of Palestine, account vi, 244. 

Hiiflry, bishop of Poitiers, his remarkable obwrvations on the diver- 
sity of Christian doctrines, iii, 338. Hb exposition of the term 
Horaoiousion, 341. 

Hilary, Pope, censures the emperor Anthemius for his tolerating prin- 
ciples, vi, 196. 

Hilderic, the Vandal king of Africa, his indulgence to his catholic 
subjects displeases both the Arians and Athanasians, vii, 156, 157. 
Is deposed by Gelimer, 157- Is put to death, 177. 

Hindoos of the East, not the disciples of Zoroaster, ix, 492, note. 

Hindostan, conquest of, by Tamerlane, xii, 13. 

Hippo Begins, siege of, by Genseric king of the Vandals, vi, 21. 

History, the principal subjects of, i, 383. 

Hely war, the justice of it inquiry into, xi, 12. 

Homicide, how commuted by the Salic laws, vi, 346. 

Humootision, origin, and use of that term at the council of Nice, iii, 
333. And Homoiou^on, the distinction between, 341. 
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Honairt, war of, ix, 309. 

Honor atus, archbishop of M3an, is, with his clergy, driven from hiv 
see, by the Lombards, viii, \'£1. 

Honoria, princess, nf the emperor Valentlnlan III, h« history, 
vi, 103. 

Honorias, son of Theodosius the Great, is declared emperor oi the 
West, by his dying father, v, 86. Marries Maria, the daughter 
of Stilicho, 172, 173. His character, 174‘. Flies from Milan 
on the invasion of Italy by Alaiic, 196. His triumphant entry 
into Rome, 204). Abolishes the combats of gladiators, 207. 
Fixes his residence at Ravenna, 210. Orders the death of Stilicho, 
242. His impolitic measures and cruelty unite his barbarian 
soldiers against him under Alaric, 252. His councils distracted 
by the eunuchs, 301. His abject otverturcs to Attains and Alaric, 
307. His last acts, and death, 340. His triumph for fhe reduc- 
tion of Spain by Wallia the Goth, 258. Is suspected of incest with 
his sister Placidia, vi, 2, 3. His persecution of the Donatists in 
Africa, 16. 

Honour, the nesv ranks of, introduced in the city of Constantinople, HI, 
34; .K, 119. 

Hormiftlat, a fugitive Persian prince, in the court of the emperor Con- 
stantins, his remarks on the city of Rome, Hi, 194, note. His his- 
tory, and station under Julian, iv, 162. 

Hormom, the son of Chosroes, king of Persia, his accesrion, viH, 
178, Ifis character, 179. Is deposed, and at length kUled, 184^' 
186. 

Hnrtet, of Arabia, their peculiar qualities, ix, 224. 

jbem^the son of All, his tragical death, ix, 343. 

St. John of Jettisalem, popularity and cha.. 
racter of the order of, xl, 92. 

Hostiliamts, the minor soti of the eUlpetor D^us, elected emperor, 
under the guardianship of Gallus, i, 405. ^ 

Hugh, king of Burgundy, his marriage with Marozia, and expulsion 
from Rome by Alberic, ix, 201. 

Hugh, count of V^ermandois, engages in the first emsade, xi, 32. Is 
shipwrecked and made captive by the Greek emperor Alexis Com- 
nenus, 45. His return, 72. 

Human nature, its natural propensities, H, 320. 

Hume, Mr. his natural history of religion, the best commentary on 
the polytheism of the ancients, i, 46, note. His difficulty as to 
the extent of the imperial palace at Rome, resolved, 212, note. 
Charges the most refinCd and philosophic sects with intolerancy, 
328, note. 

Hungary, establishment of the Huns in, ri, 38. Sltate of, undet the 
emperor Charlemagne, Ix, 184. Terror excited by their first ap- 
proach to Europe, x, 20". Their character, 209. 

Huniades, John, his exploits against the Twks, xii, 157. His defence 
of Belgrade, and death, 167. 

Hanneric, the son of Genseric, king of the Vandal*, persecutes hi**^ 
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catholic subjects, vi, 280. His cruelty to the catholics of TIpasa, 
293. 

Huns, their original seat, and their conquests, Iv, 359. Their de- 
cline, 364. Their emigrations, 367. Their victories over the 
Goths, 314, 377. 

— — they drive other barbarous tribes before them, upon the Ro- 
man provinces, v, 212. Their establishm«it in Hungary, vi, 
38. Character of their king Attila, 41 . Their invasion of Per- 
sia, 47. The empire of, ex^guished by the death of Attila, 
135. 

Hunting of wild beasts, vehen a virtue, and when a vice, i, 151. Is 
the school of war, iv, 350. 

Hypatia, the female philosopher, murdered in the church at Alexan- 
dria, viii, 281. 

Hypatias, sedition of, at Constantinople, viii, 85. 

I and J. 

Jacobites of the East, history of the sect of, viH, 350. 

James, St., his legendary exploits in Spain, ii, 368. 

Jani%aries, first institution of those troops, xi, 446. 

Iberian and Caspian gates of mount Caucasus, distinguished, vij, 110- 
The Iberian gates occupied by Cabades king of Persia, 141. 

Idatius, his account of the misfortunes of Spain by an irruption of the 
barbarous nations, v, 352. 

Idolatry ascribed to the agency of demons, by the primitive Christhms, 

ii, 288. Derivation of the term, and its successive applications, 

iii, 410, note, 

Jerom, his extravagant representation of the devastation of Panno- 
nia by the Goths, iv, 417. His influence over the widow Paula, 
vi, 248. 

Jerusalem, its situation, destruction, and profanaticn, iv, 99. Pilgrim- 
ages to, and curious relics preserved there, 100. Abortive attempts 
ot the empem' Julian to rebuild the temple, 103. 

a magnificent church erected there to the Virgin Mary 

by Justinian, vii, 123. The vAsels of the temple brought from 
Africa to Constantinople by Bellsarius, 194. Is conquered by 
Chosroes 11 king of Persia, 220. Insurrection of the monks there, 
viii, 310. 

the city conquered by the Saracens, lx, 411. Great re- 
sort of pilgrims to, X, 376. Conquests of, by the Turks. 38.3. 

is taken from the Turks by the Egyptians, xi, 77. Is 

taken by the crusaders, 84, Is erected into a kingdom under Gotl- 
firey of Bouillon, 87. Succcsbion of its Chrisilan pnnees, 134. Is 
pillaged by the Carizmians, 158. 

Jerusalem, New, described according to the ideas of the primitive 
Christians, ii, 302. 

Jesuits, Portuguese, persecute the eastern Christians, viii, 318. Their 
labours in, and expulrion from, Abysania, S73. 

Jrws, an obscure, uitfocial, obstinate race of mei*, ii, 2CR. Re- 
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view of their history, 270. Their religion the ba^ of Christianity, 
274. The promises of divine fevour extended by Christianity to all 
mankind, ibid. The immortality of the soul not inculcated in 
the law of Moses, 299. Why there are no Hebrew gospels ex- 
tant, 357. Provoked the persecutions of the Romar emperors, 
384. . 

Jews, those of a more liberal spirit adopted the theological’ system of 
Plato, iii, 316. Their condition under the emperors Constantine and 
Constantins, iv, 97. Abortive attempt of Julian to rebuild the tem- 
ple of Jerusalem, 103. 

— — miraculous conversion of a number of, at Minorca, v, 1 32, note. 
Persecution of, in Spain, vi, 302. 

— are persecuted by the catholics in Italy, vii, 40. And by Cyril 
at Alexandria, viii, 279. How plagued by the emperor Justinian, 
322. 

those in Arabia subdued by Mahomet, ix, 302. As^ the Sa- 
racens in the reduction of Spain, ix, 476. 

massacres of, by the first crusaders, xi, 2.5,' 26. 

Je^degerd, king of Persia, is said to be left guardian to Theodosius the 
Younger, by the emperor Arcadius, v, 413. His war with Theo- 
dosius, 426. 

Igilium, the small island of, serves as a place of refuge for Romans who 
flew, from the sack of Rome by Alaric, v, 320. 

Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, the Christian fortitude displayed in his e- 
pistles, ii, 437. 

Ikshidites, the Saracen dynasty of, x, 82. 

Ubutrions, the title of, how limited in the times of Roman simplicity, 
homr ext en ded when Constantinople became the seat of empire, 

lUyricum described, 35. 

Images, introduction of, into the Christian church, ix, 113. The 
worship of, derived from paganism, 115. Are condemned by the 
council of Constantinople, 126. The adoration of, justified by 
Pope Gregory II, 134. And sanctified by the second council of 
Nice, 105. 

Imperator, in the Roman history, explained, i, 99, note. The imperial 

, prerogatives, 106. The court, 110. The sense of this appellation 
altered by long use, ii, 163. 

Incarnation, theological history of tlie doctrine of, viii, 261. 

Incest, natural, and arbitrary, distinguished, viii, 66. 

India, account of the Christians of St. Thomas in, viii, 346. Persecu- 
tion of, by the Portuguese, 347- 

Indictions, the memorable era of, whence dated, ii, 229, note. 
The name and use of, in the middle ages, ’whence deriv^ iii, 
83. 

Indulgencies, in the Romish church, the nature of, explained, xi, 16, 

17. 

Ingundis, pincess of Austraaa, is married to Hermenegild prince 
of Boetica, and cruelly treated by hjs mother Gobvintha, 

297. 
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Inheritance, ^terndl, subject to parental discretion among .die 
Romans, i, 264. The Roman law of, viii, 74. Testamentary 
dispositions of property, 77. The Voconian law, how. evaded, 
^ 81. 

Injuries, revlbw of the Roman law for the redress of, viii, 87. 

Innocent III,\Pope, enjoyed the plenitude of papal power, xi, 152, 

Inquisition, the first erection of that tribunal, xi, 152. 

Institutes of Justinian, an analysis of, viii, 47. 

Interest of money, how regulated by the Roman law, viii, 86. 

Joan, Pope, the story of, fictitious, ix, 197, note. 

John, principal secretary to the emperor Honorius, usurps the empire 
after his death, vi, 4. 

John, the almsgiver, archbishop of Alexandria, relieves the Jewish re- 
fugees when Jerusalem was taken by the Persians, viii, 221. His 
extraordinary liberality of the church treasure, 363. 

John, bishop of Antioch, arrives at Ephesus after the meeting of the 
council, and, with his bishops, decides against Cyril, viii, 291. Co- 
alition between him and Cyril, 293. 

John of Apri, patriarch of Constantinople, his pride, and confederacy 
against John Cantacuaene, xi, 375- 

John of Brienne, emperor of Constantinople, xi, 273. 

John of Cappadocia, pretorian prefect of the East, under the emperor 
Justinian, his character, vii, 109. Is disgraced by the empress 
Theodora, and becomes a bishop, HO. Opposes the African war, 
159. His fraud in supplying the army with bread, 169. 

John Comnenus, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 86. 

John Damascenus, St. his history, ix, 129, note. 

John of Lycopolls, the hermit, his character, and oracular promise to 
the emperor Theodosius the Great, v, 79. 

John, the Monophysite bishop of Asia, is employed by the emperor 
Justinian to root out pagans and heretics, viii, 321. 

John XII, Pope, his flagitious character, ix, 198. 

John XXllI, Pope, his profligate character, xii, 375. 

John, St. the Evangelist, reveals the true sense of Plato’s doctrine of 
the Logos, iii, 318. 

John the Sanguinary seizes the Gothic treasures in Picanum, and ob- 
liges Vitiges to raise the siege of Rome, vii, 244. 

John Zimlsces murders the Greek emperor Nicephorus, and succeeds 
him, ix, 65. His eastern victorie^ x, 88. Defeats Swatoslaus, 
czar of Russia, 236. 

Iona, one of the Hebride islands, its ancient monastic eminence, vi, 
246. 

Jonas, renegado of Damascus, story of, ix, 397. 

Jordan, character of his work, De Originibus Sclavicis, x, 197, 
note. 

Joseph, the Carizmian, governor of Berzem, kills the sultan Alp Ar- 
slan, X, 362. 

Josephus, the mention of Jesus Christ In hh history, a forgery, ii, 408, 
•note. His opinion, that Plato derived knowledge from the Jews, 
controverted, iii, 31 4, note. 
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Jovian is elected emperor by the troops of Julian, on thdr retreat from 
Assyria, iv, 205. His treaty with Sapor king of Pdtia, 209. His 
death, 233. 

Jovions and Herculians, new bodies of guards instituted to supersede 
the pretorian bands, ii, 161. '■ 

Jovinian of Verona, his punishment by a Roman synod, for heresy, v, 
191. 

Jovinus reduces the Alcmanni, who had invaded Gaul, iv, 279, 
280. 

account of his revolt against the emperor Honorius in Ger- 
many, V, 347. 

Jovfus, pretorian prefect under the emperor Honorius, succeeds Olym- 
pias as his confidential minister, v, 299. His negotiations with A- 

• laric obstructed, 301. Deserts Honorius, and goes over to Alaric, 
and the new emperor Attains, 307. 

Irene, her marriage with the Greek emperor Leo, ix, 31 . Her ambi- 
tion, and barbarity to her son Constantine, 32. Restores images to 
public devotion, 164. 

Ii dand was first colonized from Scotland, iv, 294. Derivation of the 
name of its tutelar saint, Patrick, vi, 229, note. 

Isaac I, Comnenus, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 74. 

Isaac II, Angelas, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 108. His character 
and reign, xi, 181. Is deposed by his brother Alexius, 185. Is re- 
stored by the crusaders, 217. His death, 225. 

Isaac, archbishop of Armenia, his apology for the vices of king Arta- 
• sires, v, 430. 

Isauria, the rebellion there against the emperor Galienus, i, 454. 

Lattrians, reduction of, by the eastern emperors, vii, 129. 

Isidore, Carrfinal, his ill treatment in Russia, xii, 148. Receives an act 
of union from the Greek clergy at Constantinople, 206. 

Isocrates, his price for the tuition of his pupils, vii, 146. 

Italy, the dominion of, under Odoacer, succeeds the extinction of the 
western empire, vi, 224. Its miserable state at this era, 234. Con- 
version of the Lombard' of, to tlit Nicene faith, 301. 

is reduced by Tiieodoric the Ostrogoth, vii, IS. His adnil- 

nistr.rtion, 17. Government of, according to the Roman law, 
by Tiieodoric, 26. Its flourishing state at this time, 33. How 
supplied vvi;ii silh from China, 91. History of Amalasontha, 
queen of Italy, 200. InvdKon of, by Belisarius, 217. Siege of 
Rome by the Goths, 224. Invasion of Italy, by the Franks, 
249. Revolt of the Goths, 353. Lxpedition of the eunuch 
Narses, 331. Invasion of, by the Franks and Alemanni, 393. 
Government of, under the exarchs of Ravenna, 398. ' Conquests 
of Alboin king of the Lombards in, vlii, 126. Distress of, 142. 
How divided between the Lombards, and the exarchs of Ravenna, 
145. 

growth of the papal power in, ix, 13l. Revolt of, against the 

Greek emperors, 138. The exarchate of Ravenna granted to the 
pope, 156. Extent of the dominions of Charlemagne there, 186. 
The power of the German Csesars destroyed by the rise of the 
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commercial cities there, 204. Factions of the Guelphs and Ghi- 
belins, 208. Contlict of the Saracens, Latins, and Greeks in, x, 
247. 

Italy, revival^ of Greek learning in, xii, 119. Authors consulted for 
the history ipf, 394, ao/e. 

Jubilee, popisH, a revival of the secular games, i, 312, note ; xii, 310. 
The return of, accelerated, 312. 

Jade, St. examination of his grandsons before the tribunal of the pro- 
curator of Judrea, ii, 414. 

Judgments of God, in the Salic laws, how determined, vi, 349. 

Judgments, popular, of the Romans, displayed, viii, 1C4. 

Julia Domna, wife of the emperor Severus, her character, i, 205. Her 
death, 228. 

Julian, the nephew of Constantine the Great, his education, iii, 
I 7 I- His dangerous situation on the death of his brother Gallus, 
181. Is sent to Athens, where he cultis'ates philosophy, 183. Is 
recalled by Constantius, 186. Is invested with the title of Caesar, 
188. Is appointed to the government of Gaul, 215. His first 
campaign, 217. Battle of Strasburg, 222. Reduces the Franks 
at Toxandria, 226. His three expeditions beyond the Rhine, 
228. Restores the cities of Gaul, 230. His civil administration, 
232. His account of the theological calamities of the empire 
under Constantius, 398. Constantius grows jealoits of him, iv, 3. 
The Gaulish legions are ordered into the East, 4. Is saluted em- 
peror by the troops, 1 1 . His emba.ssy and epistle to Constantius, 
15. His fourth and fifth expeditions beyond the Rhine, 17. De- 
clares war against Constantius, and abjures the Christian religion, 
22. His march from the Rhine into Illyricum, 25. Enters 81r- 
niium, 28. Publishes apologies for his conduct, 29. His triumph- 
ant entry into Constantinople on the death of Constantius, 36. 
His private life and civil government, 37. His reformations in the 
imperial palace,^ 41. Becomes a sloven to avoid foppery, 45. 
Erects a tribunal for the trial of the evil ministers of Constantius, 
46. Dismisses the spies and informers employed by bis prede- 
cessor, SO. His love of freedom and the republic, 52. His kind- 
nesses to the Grecian cities, .5-5. His abilities as an orator, 58. 
And as a judge, 59. His character, ibid. His apostacy account- 
ed fur, 64. Adopts the pagan mythology, 67. His theological 
system, 72 . His initiation into the Eieusinian mysteries, and his 
fanaticism, 75. His hypocritical duplicity, 78. Writes a vindi- 
cation of his apostacy, 81. His edict for a general toleraticm, 83, 
84. His pagan superstitious zeal, 85. His circulas letters for 
the reformation of the pagan religion, 88. His industry in gain- 
ing proselytes, 94. His address to the Jews, 97. History of his 
attempt to rebuild the temple at Jerusalem, 103. Transfers the 
revenues of the Christian church to the heathen jiri.sts, 110. 
Prohibits Christian schools, 111. Obliges the Christians to rein- 
state the pagan temples, 115. Restores the sacred grove and 
temple of Daphne, 121. Punishes the Christians of Antioch for 
burning that temple, 123. His treatment of the cities of Edcssa 
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"and Alexandria, 129. Banishes Athanasius, 133. The philoso- 
phical fable of his Ctesars delineated, 1 39. Meditates the conquest 
of Persia, liS. Popular discontents during his residence at Antioch, 
146. Occasion of writing his JI/wo^o^ob, 150. Hi^ march to the*^ 
Euphrates, 154. He enters the Persian territories, ^61. Invades 
Assyria, 169. His personal conduct in this enterprise, 174. His 
address to his discontented troops, 176. His successful passage over 
the Tigris, 180. Burns his fleet, 183. His retreat and distress, 
193. His death, 202. His funeral, 223. 

Julian, count, offers to betray Spain into the hands of the Arabs, ix, 
467. His advice to the victorious Turks, 475. 

Julian, the papal legate, exhorts Ladislaus king of Hungary and Po- 
land, to breach of faith with the Turks, xii, 159. His death and 
character, 165. 

Julius, master-general of the troops in the eastern emjnie, concerts a 
general massacre of the Gothic youth in Asia, iv, 419. 

Jurisprudence, Roman, a review of, viii, 1. Was polished by Grecian 
philosophy, 26. Abuses of, 109. 

Justin the Elder, his military promotion, vii, 54. His elevation to the 
empire, and character, 56. His death, 62. 

Justin II, emperor, succeeds his uncle Justinian, viii, 113. His firm 
behaviour to the ambassadors of the Avars, 116. His abdication, 
and investiture of Tiberius, as his successor, 1.S5. 

Justin Martyr, his decision in the case of the Ebionites, ii, 280. His 
extravagant account of the prt^ress of Christianity, 369. Occasion 
of his own conversion, '372. 

Just^, the popular storjr of her marriage with the emperor Valenti- 
nian examin^, -iv, 334. Her infant son Valentinian II invested 
with the imperial ensigns, on the death of his father, 336. Her con- 
test with Ambrose, archbishop of Milan, v, 40. Flies from the in- 
vasion of Maximus, with her son, 48. 

Justinian, emperor of the East, his birth and promotion, vii, 54. His 
orthodoxy, 59. Is invested with the diadem by his uncle Justin, 
60. Marries Theodora. 70. Patronises the blue faction of the cir- ' 
cus, 78. State of agriculture and nianutacture in his provinces, 88. 
Introduces the culture of the silk worm, and manufacture of silk, 
into Greece, 97- State of his revenue, 100. His avarice and 
profusion, 102. i axes and monopolies, 105, 106. His mi- 
nisters, 109. His public buildings, 112. Founds the church of 
St. Sophia at Constantinople, 117. His other public works, 122. 
His .European fortifications, 125. His Asiatic fortifications, 132. 
He suppresses the schools of Athens, 143. And the consular dig- 
nity, 152. Purchases a peace from the Persians, 156, 307. Un- 
dertakes to restore Hilderic king of Carthage, 158. Redtiction of 
Africa, 1 86. His instructions for the government of, 1 87. His 
acquisitions In Spain, 203. His deceitful negotiations in Italy, 
210. Weakness of his empire, 270. Receives an embassy from 
the Avars 291. And from the Turks, 293. Persian vvar, 315. 
His negotiations with Chosroes. 337. His alliance witff the 
Abyssinians, 343. Neglects the Italian war under Belisarius, 362. 
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Settles the government of Italy under the exarch of Ravenka, 
398. Disgrace and death of Belisarius, 407. His death and cha- 
racter, 4f09. Comets and calamities in his reign, 412. His code, 
pandects, and institutes, viii, 1. His theological character and go- 
vernment, 517. His persecuting spirit, 320. His orthodoxy, 324. 
Died a heretic, 328. 

Justinian II, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 17. 

Justinian, the son of Germanus, his conspiracy with the empress So- 
phia, and successes against the Persians, viii, 137, 138. 

Juvenal, his remarks on the crowded state of the inhabitants of Rome, 
V, 288. 

K 

Khan, import of this title in the northern parts of Asia, iv, 353 ; v, 

212 . 

King, the title of, conferred by Constantine the Great on his nephew 
Hannibalianus, iii, 116. 

Kindred, degrees of, according to the Roman civil law, viii, 75. 

Knighthood, how originally conferred, and its obligations, xi, 37. 

Koran of Mahomet, account and character of, ix, 267. 

Koreish, the tribe of, acquire the custody of the Caaba at Mecca, ix, 
246. Pedigree of Mahomet, 253. They oppose his pretensions to 
a prophetical character, 286. Flight of Mahomet, 288. Battle of 
. Beder, 299. Battle of Ohud, 301, Mecca surrendered to Maho- 
met, 307. 

L 

Labarum, or standard of the cross, in the army of Constantine the 
Great, described, iii, 258. 

Labeo, the civilian, his diligence in business and composition, viii, 25. 
His professional character, 30. 

Lactantius, difficulties In ascertaining the date of his Divine Institu- 
tions, iii, 238, note. His flattering prediction of the influence of 
Christianity among mankind, 248. Inculcates the divine right of 
Constantine to the empire, 250. 

Ladislaus, king of Hungary and Poland, leads an array against the 
Turks, xii, 157. His breach of faith with them, 1.58. 

Ladislaus, king of Naples, harasses Rome during the schism of the pa- 
pacy, xii, 372. 

Latus, pretorian prefect, conspires the death of Commodus, and cop- 
fers the empire on Pertinax, i, 156, 157. 

Laity, when first distinguished from the clergy, II, 340. 

Lampadius, a Roman senator, boldly condemns the treaty with Alari 
the Goth, V, 238. 

Lance, holy, narrative of the miraculous discoveiy of, .xi, 73. 

Land, hosv assessed by the Roman em{«rors, iii, 8.5 How divided 
by the barbarians, vi, 353. Allodial, and Salic, distinguished, 
857. Of Italy, how partitioned by Theodoric the Ostrogoth, vii 

17. 

Laodicea, its ancient splendour, i, 80. 

1 i 3 
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LaTcarts, Theodore, establishes an empire at Wee, xi, 253. His cha- 
racter, 308. 

Lascarts, Theodore II, his character, xi, 312. 

Lascaru, Janus, the Greek grammarian, his character, x^, 130. 

JLatin chureh, occasion of its separation from the Greel* church, xi, 
169. Corruption and schism of, xii, 92. Keunioiv' of, with the 
Greek church. 111. The subsequent Greek schism, 145. 

Latium, the right of, explained, i, 58. 

Laura, in monkish history, explained, vi, 26.3. 

Lava, review of the profession of, under the. emperors, iii, 53. 

Lows of Rome, review of, viii; 1. Those of the kings, 4. Of the 
twelve tables, 6. Of the people, 11. Decrees of the senate, and 
edicts of the pretors, 13. Constitutions of the emperors, 16. Their 
rescripts, 19. The three codes of, 20. The forms of, ibid. Suc- 
cession of civil lawyers, 23. Reformation of, by Justinian, 33. A- 
bblition and revival of the penal laws, 94. 

Lani, the tribe of, in Colchos, account of, vii, 327. 

I.e Cierc, character qf his ecclesiastical history, viii, 260, note. 

Le^aeies and inheritances taxed by Augustus, i, 263. How regulated 
by the Roman law, viii, 79. 

Legion, in the Roman army under the emperors, describdil, i, 19. Ge- 
neral distribution of the legions, 27. The size of, reduced by Con- 
' stantine the Great, iii, 62. 

Leo of Thrace is made emperor of the East, by his master Aspar, vi, 

191. Was the first Christian potentate who svas crosvned by a priest, 

192. Confers the empire of the West on Anthemius, 193. His ar- 
mament against the Vandals in Africa, 199. Murders Aspar and 
1^ sons, vd, 4. 

Leo in, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 25. His edicts against 
images in churches, 124. Revolt of Italy, 138. 

Leo IV, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 29. 

Leo V, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 37. 

Leo \ I, tlic philo'-cphcr, c'uperor of Constantinople, i.x, ,55. Extin- 
guishes the power of the 'cnate, x, 13!'. 

Leo, bishop of Rome, lbs character and embassy from Valentinian III 
to Attila king of the Huns, vi, 131. Intercedes with Genseric king 
of the Vandals for clemency to the city of Rome, 151. Calls the 
council of Chalcedon, viii, 303. 

/.ro III, Pope, his miraculous recovery from the assault of assassins, ix, 
172. Crowns Charlemagne emperor of the Romans, 173. 

Leo IV, Pope, his reign, x, 64. Founds the Leonine city, 66. 

Leo IX, Pope, his expedition against the Normans of Apulia, x, 267. 
His treaty with them, 270. 

Leo, archbishop of Thq&salonica, one of the restorers of Greek learning, 

X, 157. 

Leo, general of the East, under the emperor Arcadius, his character, 
V, 388. 

Leo Pilalus, first Greek professor at Florence, and in the West,, his 
character, xii, 124. 

Leo, the Jew proselyte, history of his family, xii, 315. 
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Leonas, the queslor, his embassy from Constantius to Julian, Iv, 91, 

Leonine city at^Rome founded, x 66. • 

Leontius is taken from prison, and chosen emperor of Constantinople, 
on the d^osition of Justinian II, ix, 18. 

Leonigild, ttothic king of Spain, his character, vi, 296. Revolt and 
death of his son Hermenegiid, 298. 

Letters, a knowledge of, the test of civilization in a people, i, 352. 

Lewis the Pious, emperor of the Romans, ix, 188. 

Lewis II, emperor of the Romans, ix, 189. His epistle to the Greek 
emperor Basil I, x, 248. 

Libanius, his account of the private life of the emperor Julian, iv, 38. 
And of his divine visions, 77- Applauds the dissimulation of Julian, 
79, 80. His character, ISl. His eulogium on the emperor Va- 
lens, 41 1 . 

IJberius, bishop of Rome, is banished by the emperor Constantius, for 
refusing to concur in deposing Athanasius, iii, 375, SSO. 

Liberty, public, the only sure guardians of, against an aspiring prince, 
i, 95. 

Licinius is invested with the purple by the emperor Galerius, ii, 208. 
His alliance with Constantine the Great, 237. Defeats Maxiroin, 
238. His cruelty, 239. Is defeated by Constantine at Cibalis, 
246. And at Mardia, 247. Peace concluded with Constantine, 
249. Second civil war with Constantine, 255. His humiliation, 
and death, 263. 

— fate of his son, hi. 111. Concurred with Constantine in 
publishing the edict of Milan, 244. Violated this engagement by 
oppressing the Christians, 252. Caecilius’s account of his vision, 
261. 

Lieutenant, imperial, his office and rank, i, 101. 

Lightning, superstition of the Romans with reference to persons and 
places struck with, ii, 97- 

Limiganles, Sarmatian slaves, expel their masters, and usurp pos- 
session of their country, Ii4 1 26* Extinction of, by Constantius, 
198. 

Literature, revival of, In Italy, xii, H9. Ancient use and abuse of, 
138. 

Lithuania, its late conversion to Christianity, x, 243. 

Litoruis, Count, is defeated and taken captjve in Gaul by Theodoric, 
vi, 96. 

Liutprand, king of the Lombards, attacks the city of Rome, ix, 
146. 

Liutprand, bbhop of Cremona, ambassador to Constantinople, ceremo- 
ny of his audience with the emperor, x, 125. 

Logos, Plato’s doctrine of, iii, 315. Is expounded by .St. John the E- 
vangelbt, 31 8. Athana,sius confesses himself unable to coroprehtn J 
it, 322. Controversies on the eternity of, 328. 

Logbthete, great, his office under the Greek emperors, x, 122. 

Lombardy, ancient, described, i, S3. Conquest of, by Charlemagne, 
ix, 1 50. 
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Lombards, derivation of their name, and review of their history, 
vii, 274. Are employed by the emperor Justinia^ to check the 
Gepidae, 276. Actions of their king Alboin, viii, 117. They 
reduce the Gepidae, 121. They over-run that part of Italy novv 
called Lombardy, 126. Extent of their kingdom, 1 47* Language 
and manners of the Lombards, 148. Government anc laws, 155, 
156. 

Longinus, his representation of the degeneracy of his age, i, 94. Is 
put to death by Aurelian, ii, 43. 

is sent to supersede Narses, as e.xarch of Ravenna, viii, 125. 

Receives Rosamond the fugitive queen of the Lombards, 132. 

Lathaire I, emperor of the Romans, ix, 189. 

Louis VII, of France, is rescued from the treachery of the Greeks by 
Roger king of Sicily, x, 316. Undertakes the second crusade, xi, 
105. His disastrous expedition, 113. 

Louis IX, of France, his crbsades to the Holy Land, xi, 158. His 
death, 163. Procured a valuable stock of relics from Constantin- 
ople, 278. 

Lacfcn, the severity of his satire against the heathen mythology, ac- 
counted for, i, 49. 

Lucian, count of the East, under the emperor Arcadius, his cruel treat- 
ment by the prefect Rufinus, v, 146. 

IfUthxn, presbyter of Jerusalem, his miraculous discovery of the body 
of St. Stephen, the first Christian martyr, v, 128. 

Lucilian, governor of Illyricum, is surprised, and kindly treated by 
Julian, iy, 28. His death, 232. 

^Mcil^a, aster pf the emperor Commodus, her attempt to get him as- 
ta^aled, i, 140, 141. 

Lucnu II and III, Popes, their disastrous reigns, xii, 269. 

Lucrine lake d^ribed, with iu late destruction, v, 270, 271, note. 

Lucullan villa in Campania, its destruction and history, vi, 229. 

Lupercalia, the feast of, described, and continued under the Christian 
emperors, vi, 197. 

Lupicinus, the Roinriii governor of Thrace, oppresses the Gothic emi- 
grants there, iv, 385. Rashly provokes them to hostilities, 389. Is 
defeated by them, 390. 

Lustral contribution in the Roman empire, explained, iii, 94. 

Luther , Martin, his character, as a reformer, x, 189. 

Luxury, the only means of correcting the unequal distribution of pro- 
perty, i, 87. 

Lygians, a formidable German nation, account of, ii, 78. 

battle of, between the competitors Severus and Albinus, i, 

M 

Macedonius, the Arian bishop of Constantinople, his contests with his 
competitor Paul, iii, 393. Fatal consequences on his removing the 
body of the emperor Constantine to the church of St. Acacius, S9J. 
His cruel persecutions of the catholics and novatians, 397 His 
exile, viii, 316. 
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Macrianus, pretorlan prefect under the emperor Valerian, his clftrac- 
ter, i, 436. 

Macrianus, a prince of the Aleraanni, his steady alliance with the em- 
peror Valentinian, iv, 286. 

Macrinus,%iis succession to the empire predicted by an African, i, 222. 
AcceleraW the completion of the prophecy, ibtd. Purchases a 
peace with Parthia, 332. 

Madayn, the capital of Persia, sacked by the Saracens, ix, 368. 

Maonius of Palmyra assassinates his uncle Odenathus, ii, 35. 

Mcesia, its situation, i, 37. 

Magi, the svorship of, in Persia, reformed by Artaxerxes, i, 318. 
Abridgment of the Persian theology, 320. Simplicity of their 
worship, 322. Ceremonies and moral precepts, 323. Their 
power, 325. 

Magic, severe prosecution of persons for the crime of, at Rome and 
Antioch, iv, 252. 

Magnentius assumes the empire in Gaul, iii, 148. Death of Constans, 
149. Sends an embassy to Constantius, 151. Makes war against 
Constantius, 157. Is defeated at the battle of Mursa, 159. Kills 
himself, 166. 

Mahmud, the Gaznevid, his twelve expeditions into Hindostan, x, 335. 
His character, 338. 

Mahomet, the prophet, his embassy to Chosroes 11, king of Persia, 
viii, 226. 

■ - — his genealogy, birth, and edocabon, ix, 253. His person 

and character, 255. Assumes his prophetical mission, 260. Incul- 
cated the unity of God, 262. His reverential mention of Jesus 
Christ, 265. His Koran, 267. His miracles, 270. His precepts, 
273. His hell, and paradise, 279. The best authorities for his 
history, 282, note. Converts his own family, 283. Preaches pub- 
licly at Mecca, 285. Kscapes from the Koreishites there, 288. Is 
received as prince of Medina, 292. His regal dignity, and sacer- 
dotal office, ibid. Declares war against infidels, 295. Battle of 
Beder, 299. Battle of Ohud, 301. Sobdues the Jews of Arabia, 
302. Submission of Mecca to him, 307. He conquers Arabia, 
309. His sickness and death, 317, 318. His character, 320. 
His privite life, 324. His wives, 325. His children, 328. His 
posterity, 346. Remarks on the great spread and permanency of his 
religion, 349. 

Mahomet the son of Bajazet, hk reign, xii, 50. 

Mahomet II, sultan of the Turks, his character, xii, 182. His reign, 
185. In^cations of his hostile intentions against the Greeks, 187- 
He besieges Constantinople, 2(.l0. Takes the city by storm, 232. 
His entry into the city, 239. Makes it hk capital, 243. His 
death, 254. 

Mahometism, by what means propagated, ix, 489. Toleration of 
Christianity under, 388. 

^lajorian, his history, character, and elevation to the western empire, 
y'i, 167. His epistle to the senate, 169. His salutary laws, 17^ 
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H5s preparations to invade Africa, 177- His fleet destroyed by 
Genseric, 181. His death, 183. 

Maiaterra, his character of the Normans, .x, 264. 

Malek Shah, sultan of the Turks, his prosperous reign, x,,363. Re- 
forms the eastern calendar, 366. His death, 367. . ^ 

MaUus Theodorut, the great civil honours to which he Attained, iii, 
54, note. _ _ ... 

Mamalukes, their origin and character, xi, 162. Their establishment 
in Egypt, 164. 

Metnaa, mother of the young emperor Alexander Severus, acts as re- 
gent of the empire, i, 241. Is put to death with him, 277- Her 
conference with Origen, ii, 449. 

Mamgo, an Arminian noble, his history, ii, 141. 

Man, the only animal that can accommodate himself to all climates, 
i, 349, note. 

Mancipium, in the Roman law, explained, viii, 72. 

Manichreans are devotc-d to death, by the edict of Theodosius against 
heretics, v, S3. 

Manuel Comnenas, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 88. He repulses 
the Normans, -x, 317. Eut iail- in his scheme of subduing the 
■western empire, 321. His ill treatment of the crusaders, xi, 
109. 

Mite^amalcha, a city of Assyria, reduced and destroyed by the empe- 
ror Julian, iv, 171. 

Mutrhle, the four species of, most esteemed by the Romans, i, 283, 
note. 

Afaree/Jiffsx, count of the sacred largestes under the emperor Constans 
■ assists the usurpation of Magnentius, iii, 148. His em- 

bassy f^CoUstantiiK^ 151. Was killed in the battle of Mursa, 
166. 

Marcellinus, his revolt in Dalmatia, and character, vi, 1 85. Joins the 
emperor Ant.hemius, and expels the Vandals from Sardinia, 200. 
His death, 2i'5. 

Marcellinus, son of the prefect Maximin, his treacherous murder of 
Gabinius king of the y^uadi, iv, 328. 

Marcellus, the centurion, martyred for desertion, ii, 464. 

Marcetlus, bishop of Rome, exiled to restore peace to the city, ii, 
481. 

Marcellus, bishop of Apamea in Syria, loses his hfe in destroying the 
pagan temples, v, 106, 107. 

Marcia, the concubine of the emperor Commodus, a patroness of the 
Christians, ii, 446. 

Marcian, senator of Constantinople, marries the empress Pulcheria, 
and is acknowledged emperor, vi, 85. His temperate refusal of the 
demands of Attila the Hun, 87. 

Marcianopolis, the city of, taken by the Goths, i, 398. 

Marcomanni ?ite subdued and punished by Marcus Antoninus, i, 381. 
Alliance made with, by the emperor Gallienus, 420. r 

.Marcus elected bishop of the Nazarenes, ii, 279. 
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Mar£a, battle of, between Constantine the Great and Liciijhs, ii, 
247. 

Margui, battle of, between Diocletian and Carinus, ii, 110. 

Margus, bishop of, betrays his episcopal city into the hands of the 
Huns, ii, 51. 

Maria, daughter of Eudamonof Carthage, her remarkable adventures, 
vi, 31. 

Mariana, his account of the misfortunes of Spain, by an irruption of 
the barbarous nations, v, .352. 

Marinas, a subaltern officer, chosen emperor by the legions of Macsia, 

i, 385. 

Marius the armourer, a candidate for the purple among the competi- 
tors against Gallienus, his character, i, 446. 

Mark, bishop of Arethusa, is cruelly treated by the emperor Julian, 
iv, 1 16. 

Maronga, engagement there betsveen the emperor Julian, and Sapor, 
king of Persia, iv, 194, 

Maronites, of the East, character and history of, viii, 354. 

Marozia, a Roman prostitute, the mother, grandmother, and great- 
grandmother, of three popes, ix, 1 98. 

Marriage, regulations of, by the Roman laws, viii, 57. Of Roman 
citizens with strangers, proscribed by their jurisprudence, x, 129. 

Martel, Charles, duke of the Franks, his character, x, 23. His politic 
conduct on the Saracen invasion of France, 24, 25. Defeats the 
Saracens, 26. Why he was consigned over to helbflames by the 
clergy, 27. 

Martin, bishop of Tours, destroys the idols and pagan temples in 
Gaul, v, 106. His monkish institution there, vi, 245. 

Martina, marries her uncle, the emperor Heraclius, ix, 9. Endea- 
vours to share the imperial dignity with her sons, 10, Her fate, 
12 . . 

Martinianus, receives the title of Csesar, from the emperor Licinius, 

ii, 261. 

Martyrs, primitive, an inquiry into the true history of, ii, S.Sl. The 
.several inducements to martyrdom, 435. Three methods of escap- 
ing it, 440. Marks by which iearned catholics distinguish the re- 
lics of the martyrs, 427, note. The wor.ship of, and their relics 
introduced, v, 123. 

Mary, Virgin, her immaculate conception, borrowed from the Ktxan, 
ix, 266. 

Mascc%el, the persecuted brother of Gildo the Moor, takes refuge in 
the imperial court of Honorius, v, 166. Is intrusted with troops 
to reduce Gildo, 167. Defeats him, 170. His suspicious death, 
172. 

Master of the officers under Constantine the Great, his functimis, Ki, 
70. 

Maturnus, his revolt and conspiracy against the emperor Commodus, 
i, 144. 

■* Matthew, St. his gospel originally composed in Hebrew, ii, 357, 
viii, 263, note. 
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Maurhf, tls birth, character, and promotion to the eastern empire, 
viii, 140. Restores Chosroes II, king of Persia, 189. His war 
against the Avars, 200. State of his armies, 20S. His abdication 
and death, 209, 210. 

Mauritania, antient, its situation and extent, i, 41. Characpr of the 
native Moors of, vi, 15. /. 

Maxentius, the son of Maximian, declared emperor at Rome, ii, 200- 
His tytanny in Italy and Africa, 216. The military force he had to 
oppose Constantine, 221. His defeat and death, 232. His politic 
humanity to the Christians, 481. 

Maximian, associate in the empire with Diocletian, his character, ii, 
H5i Triumphs with Diocletian, 156. Holds his court at Milan, 
158. Abdicates the empire along with Diocletian, 174. He re- 
sumes the purple, 200. Reduces Severus, and puts him to death, 
202. His second resignation, and unfortunate end, 210, 212, His 
aversion to the Christians accounted for, 463. 

Maximilianus, the African, a Christian martyr, ii, 464. 

Maximin, his birth, fortune, and .^levaliou to the empire of Rome, i, 
273. Why deemed a persecutor of the Christians 450. 

Maximin is declared Caesar, on the abdication of Diocletian, ii, 189. 
Obtains the rank of Augustus from Galerius, 208. His defeat and 
death, 238, 239. Renewed the persecution of the Christians after 
toleration granted by Galerius, sST. 

Maximin. the cruel minister of the emperor Valentijiian, promoted to 
the prefecture of Gaul, iv, 258 

Maximin, his embassy from Theodosius the Younger, to Attila king 
of the Huns, vi, 68. 

il/axMlKt wid JBalbinus elected joint emperors by the senate, on thp 
deaths of^he two Goidians, i, 290. 

Maxtmut, his character and revolt in Britain, v, 8. His treaty with 
the emperor Theodosius, 12. Persecutes the Priscillianists, 34. 
His invasion of Italy, 47. His defeat and death, 52. 

Maximus, the pagan preceptor of the emperor .Tulian, initiates him into 
the Eleusinian mysteries, iv, 76. Is honourably invited to Con- 
stantinople by his imperial pupil, 92. Is corrupted by his residence 
at court, 93. 

Maximus, Pclronius, his wife ravished by Valentian III, emperor 
of the West, vi, 140. His character and elevation to the empire, 
147. 

Mebodes, the Persian general, ungratefullv treated by Chosroes, vij, 
SOI. 

Mecca, its atuation and description, ix, 227. The Caaba or tem- 
ple of, 245. Its deliverance from Abrahah, 254. The doc- 
trine of Mahomet opposed there, 286. His escape, 288. The 
city of, surrendered to Mahomet, 307. Is piUaged by Abu Taher, 
X, 77* 

Medina, reception of Mahomet there, on his flight from Mecca, ix, 
290. 

M^alesia, the festival of, at Rome, described, i, 145, note. 

Meletians, an Egyptian sect, persecuted by Athanasius, iii, 360- 
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MeUtene, battle of, between the eastern emperor Tiberius an<^ Cho«- 
roes king of Persia, vili, 176. 

Melo, citizen of Bari, invites the Normans into Italy, x, 258. 

Memphis, its situation and reduction by the Saracens, ix, 429. 

Merovin%an kings of the Franks in Gaul, origin of, vi, 98. Their 
domaihVnd benefices, 356. 

Mervan, caliph of the Saracens, and the last of the house of Ommiyali, 

■ his defeat and death, x, 31, 32. 

Mesopotamia, invasion of, by the emperor Julian, iv, 162. Described 
by Xenophon, 163, 164. 

Messala, Valerius, the first prefect of Rome, his high character, iii, 
46, note. 

Messiah, under what character he was expected by the Jews, ii, 275. 
His birth-day, how fixed by the Ho.-r.ans, iv, 22, note. 

Metals and money, their operation in improving the human mind, i, 
356. 

Numidicus, the censor, his invective against women, i, 241, 
note. • 

Melius Falconius, his artful speech to the emperor Tacitus in the se- 
nate on his election, ii, 64. 

Metrophanes of Cyzicus, is made patriarch of Constantinople, xH, 147. 

Met%, cruel treatment of, by Attila king of the Huns, vi, 108. 

Michael I, Rhangabe, emperor of ConstanUnople, ix, 35. 

Michael II, the Stammerer, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 40. 

Michael III, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 45. Is defeated by the- 
Paulicians, x, 1 79. 

Michael IV, the Paphlagonlan, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 71. 

Michael V, Calaphates, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 72. 

Michael VI, Stratioticus, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 73. 

Michael VII, Parapinaces, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 78. 

Milan, how the imperial court of the western empire came to be 
transferred from Rome to that city, ii, 1 58. 

— famous edict of Constantine the Great in favour of the Christians, 
published there, iii, 244. 

St. Ambrose elected archbishop of that city, v, 37. Tumults 

occasioned by his refusing a church for the Arian worship of the 
empress Justina and her son, 40. 

revolt of, to Justinian, rii, 242, 243. Is taken and destroyed 

by the Burgundians, 250. 

is again destroyed by Frederic 1, ix, 207. 

Military force, its strength and elllcacy dependent on a due proportion 
to the number of the people, i, 167. , 

MiUtery officers of the Roman empire at the time of Constantine the 
Great, a review of, iii, 56. 

Millenium, the doctrine of, explained, ii, 301. 

Mingrelia. See Colckos. 

Minority, two distinctions of, in the Roman law, v, 154, note. 

Miracles, those of Christ and his apostles, escaped the notice of the 
* heathen philosophers and historians, ii, 378, 379. Account of thgse 
wrought by the body of St. Stephen, v, 128. 
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Mira^lous powers of the primitive church, an inquiry into, ii, 309. 

Misitheus, chief minister and father-in-law of the third Gordian, his 
character, i, 307- 

Misopogon of the emperor Julian, on what occasion written, iv, 150. 

Mittorium, or great golden dish of Adolphus king of the ,'Visigoths, 
history of, v, 336. / 

Moavoiyah assumes the title of caliph, and makes war against Ali, ix, 
33S. His character and reign, 341. Lays siege to Constantinople, 
X, 3. 

Mojar, prince of the Amali, seduced by the emperor Theodosius, turns 
his arms against his own countrymen, iv, 432. 

Mogids, primitive, their method of treating their conquered enemies, 

■ vi, 54. Reign and conquests of Zingis, xi, 402. Conquests of his' 
successors, 413. ^eit Tamerlane. 

Moguntiacum, the city of, surprised by the Alemanni, iv, 281. 

Mokaivkas the Egyptian, his treaty with the Saracen Amrou, ix, 
432. 

Monarchij defined, i, 9.5. Hereditery, ridiculous in theory, but salu- 
tary in fact, 270. The peculiar objects of cruelty and of avarice 
under, iii, 82. 

Monastic institutions, the seeds of, sown by the primitive Christians, ii, 
325. Origin, progress, and consequence of, vi, 238. 

Money, the standard and computation of, under Constantine the Great, 
and his successors, iii, 89, note. 

Monks have embellished the suflFerings of the primitive martyrs by fic- 
tions, ii, 423. 

character of, by Eunapius, v, 123, 124. By Rutilius, 168. 

■Otigiii and histo^ of, vi, 239- Their industry in making prose- 
lytes, 2%8. Their obedience, 250. Their dress and habitations, 
253. Thdr diet, 254. Their manuel labour, 256. Their riches, 
258. Their solitude, 260. Their devotion and visions, 261 ! 
Their division into the classes of Coenobites and Anachorets, 263. 

suppression of at Constantinople, by Constantine V, ix, 130. 

Monophysitcs of the East, history of the sect of, viii, 350. 

Monothelite controversy, account of, viii, 330. 

Montesquieu, his description of the military government of the Roman 
empire, i, 310. His opinion that the degrees of &eedom in a state 
are measured by taxation, controverted, iii, 82. 

Montius, quMtor of the palace, is sent by the emperor Constantins, 
with Domitian, to correct the administration of Gallus in the East, 
iii, 176. Is put to death there, 177- 

Moors of Barbary, their miserable poverty, vli, 190.- Their inva- 
sion of the Roman province punished by Solomon the eunuch, 
203. 

Morea is reduced by the Turks, xii, 248. 

Morostni, Thomas, elected patriarch of Constantinople by the Vene- 
tians, si, 246. 

Moseilama, an Arabian chief, endeavours to rival Mahomet in his 
prophetical character, ix, 356. 
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Aloses, the doctrine of the immortality of the soul not inculcatt^ in 
his law, ii, 299. His sanguinary laws compared with those of Ma- 
homet, ix, 295. 

Alosheim, character of his work De rebus Christianis ante Constentinum, 
viii, 26(Anote. 

Aloslemah f m Saracen besieges Constantinople, x, 10. 

Nlotassem, the last caliph of the Saracens, his wars with the Greek em- 
peror Theophilus, x, 67. Is killed by the Moguls, xi, ,418. 

Mour%oujle usurps the Greek empire, and destroys Isaac Angelus, and 
his son Alexius, xi, 225. Is driven from Constantinople by the 
Latins, 230. His death, 2.52. 

Mousa, the son of Bajazet, invested with the kingdom of Anatolia by 
Tamerlane, xii, 31, His reign, 49. 

Mo’Z.arabes, in the history of Spain, explained, ix, 497. 

Municipal cities, their advantages, i, 58. 

Muratori, his literary character, xii, 394, ante. 

Mursif, battle of, between the emperor Constantius, and the usurper 
Magnentius, iii, 159. 

Musa the Saracen, his conquest of Spain, i.x, 478. His disgrace, 4^3. 
his death, 486. 

Mustapha, the supposed son of Bajazet, bis story, xii, 47. 

Aluta, battle of, between the forces of the emperor Heraclius and those 
of Mahomet, ix, 313. 

Mygdonius, river, the course of, stopped by Sapor, king of Persia, at 
the siege of Nisibis, iii, 144, 

N 

Narhonne is besieged by Theodoric, and relieved by Count Litorius, 
vi, 95. 

Nacoragan, the Persian general, his defeat by the Romans, and cruel 
fate, vii, 33.5. 

Naissus, battle of, between the emperor Claudius and the Goths, 
ii, 12. 

Naples is besieged and taken by Belisarius, vii, 218. Extent of the 
duchy of, under the exarchs of Kavenna, vili, 146. 

Nurses, his embassy from Sapor king of Persia to the emperor Con- 
stantius, iii, 201. 

Nurses, king of Persia, prevails over the pretensions of his brother, 
Hormuz, and expels Tiridates king of Armenia, ii, 143. Over* 
throws Galerius, 144. Is surprised and routed by Galerius, 147- 
Articles of peace between him and the Romans, 153 . 

Norses, the Persian general of the emperor Maurice, restores Chosroes 
II, king of Persia, viii, 189. His revolt against Phocas, and cruel 
death, 219. 

Narses, the eunuch, his military promotion, and dissension with Beli 
sarius, vii, 247. His character and expedition to Italy, 301. Battle 
of Tagina, 385. Takes Rome, 388. Reduces and kills Teias, the 
last king of the Goths, .391. Defeats the Franks and Aleraanr.i, 

A395. Governs Italy in the capacity of exarch, 398. Hi* di=grace.^ 
and death, viii, 124. 
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Ifauhhatus, a chief of the Heruli, enters into the Roman sfirvice, and 
is made consul, i, 431. 

‘Navy of the Roman empire described, i, 28. 

Nazarene church at Jerusalem, account of, ii, 277. 

Nazarius, the pagan orator, his account of miraculous ap^arances in 
the sky in favour of Constantine the Great, iii, 264. 

Nebridius, prelorian prefect in Gaul, is maimed and superseded, by 
his indiscreet opposition to the troops of Julian, iv, 24. 

Negroft of Afeica, evidences of their intellectual inferiority to the rest 
of .mankind, iv, 31 1. 

Ncctarius is chosen archbishop of Constantinople, v, 30. 

Ntmius, his account of the arrival of the Saxons in- Britain, sdifferent 
from that of Gildas, Bede, and WitikintJ, vi, 381, note. 

Nepos, Julius, is made emperor of the West by Leo the Great, vi, 219. 

Nepotian, account of his revolt in Italy, iii, 162. 

Nero persecutes the Christians as the incendiaries of Rome, ii, 405. 

Nerva, emperor, his character, and prudent adoption of Trajan, i, 120. 

Nestonus, archbishop of Constantinople, his character, viii, 283. His 
heresy concerning the incarnation, 285. His dispute with Cyril of 
Alexandria, 286. Is condemned, and degraded from his episcopal 
digmty, by the council of Ephesus, 291. Is exiled, 297. *His 
death, 299. His opinions still retained in Persia, 339. Missions 
of his disciples in the East Indies, 343. 

Severs, John count of, disasterous fate of him and his party at the 
battle of Nicopohs, xi, 451. 

Nice becomes the capital residence of Sultan Soliman, x, 373. Siege 
of, by the first crusaders, xi, 57. 

Sietphorus I, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 35. His vrars with the 
Saiaoeiis,x, 54. His death, 200. 

Nicephorus 1 1, Phocas, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 62. His mili- 
tary enterprises, x, 86. 

Nicepherus III, Botaniates, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 80. Was 
raised to the throne by Sultan Soliman, x, 371. 

Sicctas, senator of Constantinople, his tlight on the capture of the city 
by the Latins, xi, 235. His brief history, 238, note. His account 
ot the statues destroyed at Constantinople, 238. 

Nicholas, patriarch of Constantinople, opposes the fourth marriage of 
the emperor Leo the philosopher, ix, 57. 

Nicholas \ , Pope, lus character, xii, 134. How interested -in the fall 
of Constantinople, 200. 

hicomedta, the court of Diocletian held there, and the city embellish- 
ed by him, ii, 159. The church of, demolished by Diocletian, 467. 
His palace fired, 472. 

Ntcopoiis^ battle of, between Sultan Bajazet, and Sigismond hing of 
Hungary, xi, 450. 

iV/ifl, the sedition. of, at Constantinople, Tii,84. 

Nineveh, battle of, b^ween the emperor Hcraclius, and the Persians, 
viii, 248. ~ 

^Nisibis, the city of, described, and its obstinate defence against tlte 
Persians,iii, 142. Is yielded to Sapor by treaty, iv, 211. 



general index. 


AVaom, the Petqian vizir, his iUustiious character, and unhappy x, 
3G7. 

Noah^ his ark very convenient for resolving the difficulties of Mosaic 
antiquities, i, 350., 

Nobilisnmu%, a title invented by Constantine the Great to distinguish 
Ms neph^ ^ Hannibalianus, iii, 116. 

Noricum described, i, 56. 

NormoMif their settlement in the province of Normandy in France) x, 
257. Their introduction to Italy, 258. They serve in Sicily, 261. 
They conquer Apulia, 262. Their character, 264s Fheir treaty 
with the pope, 269. 

Novations are exempted by Constantine the Great, in a particular e- 
dict, frmn the general pei^ties of heresy, iii, 308. Ate cruelly per- 
secutcd by Maccdonius bishop of Constantinople, 397- 

Novels of Justinian, how formed, and their character, viii, 46. 

Noureddin, sultan, his exalted character, xi, 122. 

Nubifif ponveTHon o{, to ChrMtianity, vfii, 368. _ ^ 

Numerim, the son of Cants, succe^ his father in the empie, jn con- 
junction wiA his toother Cariins, ii, 97. > 

Numidiay its extent at different eras of the Roman lustory, i, 41 . 


O 


Oasity in the deserts of Lybia, described, v, 382, note. Three places 
under this name pointed out, vih, 298, note. _ ^ 

Obedience, pasave, theory and practice of the Christian doctrine of, m, 

248. 

Obelisks, Egyptian, the purp^ of their erection, iii, 194. 

0J/a/w»r to the church, origin of, ii, .%l. 

Obligations, human, the sources of, viii, 82. Laws of the Romans re- 
specting, 83. . . e v f 

Odmathus, the Palmyrene, his successful opposition to Sapor hinffto 
Persia, i, 440. Is associated in the empire by Galknus, 44a Um- 
racter and fate of his queen Zenobia, ii, 82. ^ 

Odin, the long t^n rff his fmaij in Sweden, i, 362, MW. to his- 
tory, 390. . ' 

Odoacer, the first barbarian king of Italy, vi, 224. His character ana 
reign, 232. Rerigris all the Roman conquests beyond the Alps, to 
Ernie king of the Visigoths, 30a Is reduced and killed by Theo- 
doric the Ostrogoth, vii, 13. _ e,, 

Okud, of, between Mahomet and Abu Sopbian prmce of Mecca, 


is, SOI.. 

Oha, jpincess of Ruasia, her baptism, x, 239. ^ 

Olive, its introduction into the western world, i, 85. _ _ 

Olubrius is raised to the western empire by G<mnt Ricimcr, vi, 215. 
Olytnpic games compared with the tounummnlA of the Goths,^i, Sa 
Oium^eaorus, his account of the magnificeaec of tto city of wo^y, 
2g2. His account of the marriage'- of Adoljdius king of the Visi- 
goths rwth tto^rineem Racidia, 384. , 

Olympias, favmmterf the emperor »» with 

favourable suspicions of the designs of Stilicho, v, 239. Cans^ 


voT.. xn. 
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G£1|£RAI> SNBEXS 

8d%:ho lo be put tw deadi, ^2. His di^rae», and ignomii^ou': 
death, 299. , * ■ . - ' ^ .■ 

Omar, caliph of the Saracens, ix, 332. His character, 369. His jour- 
^:Bey to Jerusalem, 412.. ‘ 

Omimyahy elevation of the house of, to the office of caliph the Sara- 
ceiB, ixy 841. Why not the objects of public fevour, y, 28. - Dfe- 
stmction .of,' 31 . 

&va:ferj Heathen, are silenced by Constantine the Great, iii, 406. 
Orckmn, emir of the Ottomans, his reign, xi, 434. Marries the daugh- 
tw:df the Greek emperor Cantacuzene, 440. 

Ordination of the clergy in the early ages of the cbnich, ait account of, 

■ ’mm. r 

Orvstes is rent ambassador from Atttla kin&of the Hims, to the empe- 
ror TbeodMHts the, Younger^ vi, 68. - .5fis history »td promotion 
under the rdikera empemrs, 221r: ':iHit tba'Angustuhia-tiie last'em- 
petcrt«fAhe West, 222, > 

Orettet, pretor of Egypt, is insulted by a monkish mob in Alexandria, 

viii, 280. 

Origen declares the number of primitive martyrs lo be very inconsider- 
able, ii, 427. His conference with the empress Mammsea, 449. 
t 2£».iBemory petsecuted by the emperor Justinian and his clergy, 
jrili, 32.5. . - 

(MmAt bea^ged by^Attila king of the Huns, and relieved by .i^Etius 
■'"andThoodoric, 108. 

Otittt, bbhop of Cordova, hb great influence viith Constantine the 
vfitcat, ia^ S68. Prevails oh Conirtantine'.tp ratify the Nicene creed; 

di^ulty' prevail orr to: concur' in deposing Athana- 

irii ■>3 1 , r.'J'.. ■, .’ai ' - 

siii)aH4aiig^ina ofyrttfluced by the Romany i, 234. 
pjj^;.hls po^^ w htthh e te he smnaetted- 'hrith the tovaasMi of Cale- 
donia by tile emperor iSeverus^.i-, 20% . .k. siid .td .have dbpu'ted 
■with a Christian missionary, ii, 370, notr. 

Ostia, the port of, described, v, S03. 

OMnurn, caliph of the Saracens, ix, 333. . > 

Othman, the father of the Ottomans, his reign, xi, 432. 

Olho I, king of Germany, restores and appropriates the ■western jempire, 

ix, 190. Claims by treaty the nomination of the pope of Rome; 
1^. Defeats the Turks, x, 2J6. 

Otho II deposes Pope John XII, and clmstbes Iris party at Rmse; ix; 

•203. ■ , 

Otho, bishop of Frisingen, his character as an historian; xn, 290; mte. 
(ktohmti, origiit.mid hbtoryjef^ xi, 431. . They ebtate na otiririids.* 
ment in Europe, 443. 

Owi/ix-ls^shed -to- the banks of the Danube, iii, 131. : 

Oxyrimhut, in Egypt, monldsh piety of that city, ■vi, 243. 

' ■ P ' , _ ' , 

Paeatuj, his encomium on the emperor Theodasius t)|d.Cbeat; v, 68^ 
Pjederatty, ht»w pumped by the Sca^rian law, #iiij lOOt By J»sti^ 
rian, 102. 



G£N£KAI, INIiEX, 

Pogm, derivation and revolotions of the term, Hi, 410, note, ' 
Paganism, the ruin of, suspended by the divisions among the Christjans, 
iii, 410. Theoio^cal system ctf the emperor Julian, iv, 72. . ' 

— — » general review of the ecclesiastical establishment and juri» 

dktion dpf, h^ore it was subverted by Christbnity, v, 92. is re- 
nounced'4y tie. Roman senate, 100. The pagan sacrifices prohi- 
bited, ICra. The temples demolished, 105. The ruin of, (glared 
by the sophists, 1 23. Pagan cerehlonies revived in Christian chuedies, 
133. ■ 

PaUelogus, Constantine, Greek emperor, lus reign, iii, 175. Is kill- 
ed in the storm of Constantinople by the Turks, 230. 

Palscologus, John, emperor of Constantinople, xi, 372. , IVlairies 
the daughter of John Cantacuzene, 982. Takes up arms’ agaanK 
Cantacuzene, and is reduced to flight, 385. His restOratien, 
386. Discord between him and his sons, 454. His tie^jf srith 
Pope Innocent VI, xii, 72. His visit to Pope Urban V at Rome, 

. 74.., • ’ ■ . .... - -- .n . 

Palceebgsss, Jchn II, Greek emperor, his zeal, xii, 90. His. iw y j ^ ge to 
'Italy, 95. • • •' 

Psdsologus, Manuel, associated with bis &then Joint, in the Gredt em- 
pire, xi, 454. Tribute exacted from' him by SttHan fisgazet, 
457. His treaties with Soliman and Mahomet, the sons of Baja- 
zet VI, xii, 54. His visits to the courts of Europe, 77. Private 
motives of his European negt^adons explained, 88. His demh, 
89 '■/ ■■ 

Paleahgsss, Mkhaet, emperor of Nice, his brief replies to tfae negotia- 
tims of Baldwin II, emperor of Constantinople, xi, £88. His’ftmi- 
ly and character, 315. His elevadon to the throne, 318. - His re- 
turn to Corotandnojde, 324. Blinds and baniriies his young asso- 
ciate John Lascaris, 325. He is excommunicated by the patriansh 
Atsenius, 327. Associates his son Andtonicus in the empire^. 8S0. 
His union with the Latin church, 331. Instigates thexevete'fl^i- 
cily, 842. 

Palatisus and Bordem^ on^Waimtme of these distinc$ons>in the 

Roman troops, Si, 60.. .*; • • • , 

Pa/nwto taken by &Hsaaias by stsats^cm, vii,r212. 

Paiestme, a character of, i, 39. ■ 

Palladium of Rome, described, v, 93, note. ' , 

PalUt£su,'tht notary.^ sent by Vakodnian to Africa to kxjuirc iatoihe 
government of Count Romanus, connives with him in oppiessh^ldie 
iprovbioe, iv. SOS.* 

Pstitn^srm, dcsciiptkai.o^ 4nd its desmsetion the cs^etor Aurdwn, 
H, 39. 

Pasmtms was the first teacher of the Stoie ^lesopby at Rome, mH, 
28, note. v'. , 

Pandects of Justinian, bow formed, vjii, 37. 

Pankyperstissstss, import of that title in the Gie^ empire, x, 120. 
PiMMoofodeantibid, i,'^ 1 ^ - 

'l?amhtsn~^ Rome, fay wbom erected, V 71^ 1* rmwerted iiito^a 

Christian church, v, 107. 
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UomfMf desaSbed, V, 9.S5. 

Paper, where and when the manufacture of, was first fiaund out, ix, 
S79. - ■ 

the eeldarsited kwyer, created pretorian prefect, by the em- 
peror Sevents, i, 201. His death, 217. f ■ - 

Pafirius, Csdus, reasons for concluding that he could not the author 
of the Jus Papirianum, viii, 5, note. 

pgroportmn their number bore to that of tlie prot^tants in Eng- 
land, at the beginning of the last century, iii, 253, note. 

Ptfra, king of Armenia, his history, iv, 916. Is treacherously killed 
by the Romans, 319. 

Psmi&ani'oi Alexandria, account of, vin, 278, note. 

Pmmtkse, Mahomet ’»v descrHsed, ix, ^2. ; , ■ 

JParxr,- description of that city, under the^ government «f Jtdisn, iii, 
235. Sitoadon of his palace, i», (sere,' 

ParAiu «ttbdu»i by Artaxerxes king of Persa, i, 329. ItS'donslatu- 
tirm OT government similar to the feudal system of Europe, ibid. 
Recapilolalion of the war with Rome, 331. 

Paschal Pope, his troublesome pontificate, xii, 267. 

Psutoral manners, much better adapted to the fierceness of war, than 
toigMac<ifol-innocence,'iv, 912. 

Puiartad authority, extent of, by the Roman laws, viii, 51. Success- 
- r^dfikaitalioas of, .59, 

Patras, extraordinary deliverance of, from the Sclavoniaiw and Sara- 
ceiiS,X, 105. 

£dlp!k0iti^ ‘the order ofj'Uttdttil tho RetB^Te|ial:didi'aind wider the em- 
'2^|^c«(i^ered^^ 89, ' ^Owdfcjf thd einpire, thtir r»k e.x- 

dbiilaUoiiied’ his name, vi, -229, 

Paviaj massacre of the'ldends by the instigatkuii of 

CHyrapius, v, 240. Is taken by Alboin-king of the Lombards, who 
fixes hij resilience there, viii, 128. 

Paul of Samosata, bishop of Antioch, his character and histtay, h, 

Paul, archbishop of Coustantinoplc, his fatal contest with' his compet- 
itor Macedonius, iii, 393. ■ . ■ 

Paula, a- Roman widow, her dllustrioia dneenl, v, 25?. Was 

-owner: of the city of NKx^lis^- S63. Her mtmastic zeal, vi, 

■ 248 . .* ' > - . , - 

Paalxians, ori^n and character of, x, 168. Are peAc^taided by the 
':^nek emperais, 175. They revolt, 1-77. ' They are reduced, and 
’trdd^anted to Thrace, 181. Th«r present state, 18L - 
PhW&iW, wife-Of- the tyrant Maximin, soheea his ferocity by gentle 
countels, i, 280. Aofe. 

Paulhus, master of the oSices to Theodosias the Younger, his crime, 
and extention, v, ♦24. ^ , 

bish^ of Nola, irb history, V, 3^. 

PauHms, patriarch of Aquilda, flies fnsm the Lombards with Ms .trea- 
sure^^hdo the triand of Grado, viii, .127. 



QEKERAL 1KD£X. 

IKgMmas, the party among the Roman civilians, cajdaiac^ viii, 

Vekin, the city of, taken 1^ Zingis the Mogul emperor, xi, 409. 

Pelagian controvetay agitated by the Latin clergy, v, 226. And iir 
Britaiu,i^369', ^ - 

Pe//a, the ^urch irf the Nazarenes settled there on the destruction of 
Jerusaleitf, ii, 278. 

Pelopcmetus, state of, under the Greek empire, x, 105. M^nuRic. 
turcs, 108. 

Penai laws of Rome, the abolition and revival of, viii," 94. 

PendragoH, his office and power in Britain, v, .869, 

Penitentiah, of the Greek and Latin churches, history xi, 16. 

Pepin, king of France, assists the pope of Rome against the larmbards, 
ix, 148. Receives the title of king by papal sanction, 152. Grants 
the exarchate to the pope, 156. 

Pepin, John, count of Alinorlnno, reduces the tribune Riet«i, and tt- 
stores aristocracy and churcb-govermnent at Rome, xii, SS$.- 

Pepp>tr, its Ugh estimation and i>noe at Roime, v, 295> noie, - ; ; 

Ptrennts, minister of the emperor Commodus, his grnt exalfalioia wd 
downfal, i, 143, . . , ■ , 

Perisabor, a city of Assyria, reduced and burned by the einper(|ir -Ju.* 
Uan, iv, 170. 

Peroxes, king of Persia, his fatal expedition against the Nepthalites, 
vii, 136. . 

Persecutions, ten, of the primitive Christians, a review of, ii, 448* . 

Persems,- amount of the treasures taken from th^t prince, i, 256* r- 

Persia, the monarchy of, restored by Artaxerxes, i, 318. The reli- 
gion of the Magi reformed, ibiJ. ■ Abridgment of the Persian theo- 
logy, 320, Simplicity of their worship, 322. Ceremonies and mo- 
ral precepts, 323. Every other mode of worship prohibited but that 
of Zoroaster, 328. Extent and population of the country, 330. 
military power, 34ik Account of the auditmee giveq by the tfOfe- 
ror Carus to the ambassadors of-Varaiies, ii, 94. /The ihrose of, 
Uispoted by tbebraUs^eifaHieajaid 14$. -Gidetius de- 

feated by the Persiaiys, 144. Nerses overthrown in hb turn Ga- 
lerius, 148. Artieles of peace ^recd ca between the Perrians and 
the Romans, )53. 

— >. — war, between Sapor king of, and the emperor Constantins, jii* 
139. Battle id Singarai 140. Sapor invades Mesopota&da, >204. 
The Persian territories invaded by the emperor Julian, iv, 16L 
age of the Tigfisi.lSO. . Julian harassed in his retresL 194v. Twa^r 
of peace between Sapor and the empeiwr Jovbn, 409, Ihtdw^cn 
of Armenia, and death of Sapor, 313, 3)5, 

the silk trade, how carried on from ^ China' through Pfinia, 
for the supply of the Roman empire, vii, 94, D^th of Petime^ 
iti an exp^ition against the tyhite .Hims, 136, Reviented.the 
reigns of Cabades, and hb son Cbosroes, Ajsarsdiy af- 

ter the death cd C^osl^ ff, 9^ 254* |icelesiaa6cal latAtnj 
-?,3S9._ 

-invasitm of, by' the txiRph Alnfoekor, dx, S64. Batik 
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Ca^i^^ 365. Sack of Ctratphon, 368. Conquest of, by the Sara- 
cens, 372. “The Magian religion supplanted fcy Mahometism, 493. 
Ilte’power of the Arabs crushed by the dynasty of the Bowides, x, 
Persia subdued by the Turks, 344. 

Persia, conquest of, by the Moguls, xi, 416. By Tamrrlane, xii, 

7. * . . . 

Pertinax, his character and exaltation to the imperial throne, i, 157. 
H&’faneral and apotheosis, 1 87- 

, P'ettenntus Niger, governor of Syria, Assumes the imperial digpiity on 
the death of Pertinax, i, 178. 

Pefavius, character of his Dogmata Tlieoto^ca, viii, 26{V note.. 

Pfitef, brother of the eastern emperor Maurice, his iigurious treat-" 
ment of the citizens of Azimuntium, and flight from thence, viii, 
201 . ' 

Piter I, czar Russia, his conduct frixvard tus'Kin,' tontrasted with 
Uwt of Constantine the Great, tii, 1 12. 

Peter of Arragon, assumes the kingdom of Sicily, xi, S44. 

Peter, Bartholemy, his miraculous discovery of the Holy Lance, xi, 73, 
His strange death, 76. 

Peter of Courtenay, emperor of Constantinople, xi, 268. 

Peter the Hermit, his character and scheme to recover the Holy Land 
from the infidels, xi, 1. Leads the first crusaders, 24. Failure of 
hfi’tKal, 72. 

Petra, the city of, taken by the Persian?, vii, 330. Is besieged by the 
Rbmaits, 331. Is demolished, 833. 

Pe^ttrek, his studies and literary character, xii, 121. And history, 
■-JBWI-'lHis account of the tdin of Rie ahcicnt buildings of Rome, 

Pf*^i c^itact^ r^hui'^istbrj^ bf Getmahy, ix, 21 2, note. 

PdoAiosr, Grecian,' C(Mh(tlicti''With the Roiuhn legion, t, 21. 

Pkaromond, the actions, and ibundatidn the French motiarChy by 
him, of doubtful authority, v, 360. 

Pieros commands the Heruli, in the African war, under Belisarius, 
vii, 165. Pursues Gelinier, 189. His letter to Gelimer, 191. 

Pharisees, account of that sect among the Jews, ii, 299. 

Phasis, river, its course described^ vii, 319. 

Pheasant, derivation of the name of that bird, vS, 321. 

Philelphus, Francis^ his character of the Greek language of Constantin- 
ople, sdi, 115. - ' 

I of France, his limited digirity and power, xi, 8. 

P^hip Augustus, of France, engages in the third crusade, xi,- f4S. 

PUi^, pretorjan'prefect under the third GOrduof, ricaed to the em- 
]fnre on Us death, i, 300. Was a ferourite of die Christimrs, 2, 

fhSUp, pretorian prefect of Constantinople, conveys the bi^ep Paulin* 
to hamshment clandestinely, iu, 394. 

emperor of Constantinople, ix, - ' • ' ' - 

taken and sacked b]ri^' Gb£h^ i^' ‘ 

XJtslo, a character of his works, in, 317. * ' ^ 

PhS^ephg, Grecian, review of the various ®cts of, i, 48. 



GENERAI. INDEX. 

the. situation of his palace, iii, 5. • ■ S 

Fhocxa is settled by Genoese, who trade in alum, ku, 52. * 

P/iocaSf a centurion, is. chosen emperor by the disaffected troops of 
the eastern empire, vni, 206. Murders the emperor Maurice, 
and his ^hihkot,. 209. His character, 212. His fall and death, 
216. 

PAffnicia dlk:ribed, i, 39. - . . 

Photiut, the son of Antonina, distinguishes himself at the siege of 
N^Us, vii, 261. Is exiled, 263. Betrays his mother’s vices to 
Belisarius, 264'. Turns monk, 267. 

Photius, the. patrician, kills himself to escape the persecution of Justi* 
nian, viii, 322. 

Pkos'ms, patriarch of Constantinople, character of bis Library, x, 158. 

His quarrel srith the pope of Rome, xi, 173. 

Piranza, George, the Greek historian, some account o{^ xii, 88, /role. 
His embassies, 176. His fete on the taking of Constantinople by 
the Turks, 235. . ; _ 

. derivation of the name, of that province, xi, 1, npte. , 

■ Pigmies of Africa, ancient febuloos account of, iv, 310. , 

Pilate, Pontius, his testimony in favour of Jesus Christ, much improv- 
ed by the primitive fathers, ii, 445. _ . 

Pilpay’s fables, history and character of, viii, 306. 

Pinna marina, a kind of silk manufactured from the threads spun by 
this fish, by the Romans, vii, 92. . , 

Pipa, a princess of the Marcomanai, espoused by the emperor Gallie- 
nus, i, 420. 

Piso, Calphurnius, one of the competitors against Galhenus, his illus- 
trious femily and character, i, 447. 

Pi/yus, the city of, destroyed by the Goths, i, 424. 

Placidia, daughter of Theodosius the Great, her history and marriage 
with Adolphus king of the Goths, v, 334. Is injuriously treated 
by the usurper Singeric, after the death of her husband, 5^. Her 
matri^e with Constaotius, aqd retreat to Cwrstantiiiople, vi, 2. 
Her administrario? ia the MSest, as guardian of her son the emperor 
Valentinian HI, -8. History of her daughter Honoria, 103; Her 
death and burial, 138, not*. 

Plague, origin and nature of this disease, v^ 418. Great extent and 
long duration of that in the reign of Justinian, 423- 
P/ato, his theological system, iii, 3r4. Is received by the Alexandrian 
Jews, 316. And expounded by Su John the Evangelet, 

The tiieolr^cal system of the emperor JuEan, iv, 72. 

Platonic philosophy introduced into Italy, xii, 1^. . 

PJatomsts, new, an account of, ii, 182. Unite with the heathen priests 
’ to oppose the Christians, 462. _ , _ 

P/autianus, pretrwian prefect under the emperor Scyerus, his histo;^, ^ 

a)i. 

Plebeians of Rome, state and character v, 278. 

Pliny the Ymmgeiv examinatfen of Jiis conduct toward the Chrtshan^ 
9 ii, 417. _ - ^ 

Poet laureat, aridiculous appointment, wi, 326, note. ^ V 
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C£1^|LA1. niO£X. 

■Pojg'os, his reflections on the ruin of ancient Some, xii, Sy3. 

Pottos, battle of, betv^een Clovis king of the Franks, and Alaric king 
of the Goths, vi, SS5. 

PaUentitt, battle of, between StiKcho the Roman general, and Alarfc 
the Goth, V, 1 98. ^ 

Polytheism of the Remans, its origin and effects, i, 46. How accounted 
for by the primitive Christians, ii, 288. ScepUchm of the people 
at the time of the publication of Christianity, 355. The Christians 
why urore odious to the pagans than the .lews, 38”. 

- the ruin of, suspended by the divisions among Christians, 

iii, 410. Theological system of the emperor Julian, iv, 72. 

— ' ■ review of the pagan ecclesiastical establishment, v, 92. Re- 

vival of, by the Christian monk«, 130. 

Pampeianus, prefect of Rome, proposes to drive Alaric ftom the walls 
by sjpells, V, 292. 

Ptmpeiattus Rttneias, general «hder Maxehtius, defeated and killed by 
Contantine the Great, ii, 227. 

Pompey, his discretional exercise of power during his command in the 
Fast, i, 100. Increase of the tributes of Asia by his conquests, 257.' 

PmtiJ/s, pagan, their jurisdiction, v, 92. 

Pontifix Metximvs, in pagan Rome, by whom that oflice was exercised, 
iii, 281, 

Pd^s of Boone, liie ^owth of their power, ix, 131, Revolt of, 
from the Greek emperors, 137. Origin of their temporal domi- 
non, 155. Publication of the- detretals, and of the fictitious 
donation of Constantine the- Great, JSS. Authority of the German 
‘^priora ttt their el«etioB, 195i ' -Solent distractions in their elec- 

1 .; ii® jmttttdalion xif -thdir authority at Rome, sii, 260. ?Tieir inode 
of c1ectieH‘aetde(f^-899; - Bchism in the -papacy, 36?; They ac- 
quire the abstflute dominion of Rotpe 387. '/"kt edcleaastkal go- 
vernment, S9I. ' ' ■ " • 

Population of Rome, a computation of, v, 286. 

Porcaro, Stephen, his conspiracy at Rome, xii, 383. 

Posthumus, the Roman general under the emperor Gallienus, defends 
Gaul against the incursions of the Franks, iy414. Is killed by his 
mutinous troops, ii, 229, 

Power, absolute, the exercise of, how checked, x, 135. 

Prrfm of the sacred bed-chamber, under ConsMidne the Gtedt, his 
office, iii, 69. 

Prefects of Rome and -Censtaniinople, undrir the emphrems, the na- 
ture qf their offices, ui, 45. • The office -revived St Rome, xii: 
5182. 

Prelexuttus, prefect of Rome under Vslchtinisn,'his character, iv, 
'275.-- ■ : 

bsmds in the Roman army, an account of, i, 168. They 
sell the empire of Rome by pubUc suction, 171. Axe di^aced 
by the entpetiw Sevefu% J86i 'A tiew iatsbliriiaent <& them, 
I^. Authority cl the pretotian prefect, 500. Arc reduced? 
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tiicir privileges aboUsbed, , and their place supplied, by Jo- 
vians and Herculeans,; ii, 161. Their desperate coprage^Under 
IVIaxenlias, 232. Are totally suppressed by Constanrine the Great, 

■ 

Frelorian prefect, reWutibns of this office under the emperors, iii, 
42. I’ licit functions when it became a civil office, 44. 

Pret-ors of Ttiooi/ef. the nature and tendency of their edicts explained, 
viii, 13,. _ . , ; _ 

Preaching, a JMm of devotion unknown in the temples o£ pagaittSiD, 
iii, 801. Use and abuse of, 302. 

Predestination, influence of the doctrine of, on the Saracens and Turks, 


ix, 296. 

Presbyters, among the primitive Christians, tlie office explained, ii, 
331. . ; ... - 

Prester John, origin of the romantic stories conceiniDg, viii, 344, 
Priests, no.dbtiuct order of men among the ancient pagans, ii, 
iii, 281. ••••'. j 

Priat^, .Bt. the nkim^ iJeadency of h»» opwwap ppii|ted^j«^ x, 
193, note, . . _ ■ . r . . i 

Primogeniture, the prerogative of, unknoivn to the Rpman, laty, viii, 

75. . ' - - ^ ■ 

Prince of the waters la Persia, his office, vli, 363, note, 

Priscillian, bishop of Avila in Spain, is, with Iw followers, put .to 


death for heresy, V, 34. . _ , 

Pruetts, the Wstorian, his conrersatioui with a captive <aKek,jiu the 
^ AttUa, vi, 59. His eharaelcr, 67, notg. „ : , • - e 

Priscus, the Greek general, his successes against the Avars, viii,r9QS. 
Proba, widow of the prefect Petronius, her flight from the sack of 
Rome by Alaric, v, S2I. , „ 

Probus assumes the, imperial dignity in opposiUon to plonanus, u, 70. 


His character and history, 72. , ■ _ , ■: 

, pretorian prefect of lllyricum, pjeserves Sintituw.^vp the 


Quadi, IV, 890. 

Prolus, h^.embas^ ft^the umperor JhoeteUW to Warses 

king of Perna, ii, >451. - , w. v c * • 

Procida, John of, instigates the revolt of ^y from J«*n of . Afljou, 


Proc/ur, story of his extraordinary bnaen n^r, vii, 113. 

ProcluSf the Platonic philosopher of Athens, his auperstitioi^ -VB, 


14!#. ... • • ' * w 

Proconsuls of Asi^ Achaia, and Afrtca, their office, w, 48. • 
Proeqwe, wife of ^ . Greek emperw BBchael, I, her mardal inuEna- 
tians, ix, 36. 

Procopiut, Iris history, and revolt against Vakna ^ptoor of the . 
iv, 243. Is reduced, and pot to death, 250. His account of, U» 
testament of the emperor Ar ra di iis, 412. Ifis account of Bn- 
tain, vi, 401 . Character of his histwka, vii, 61. Aceepta the of- 
fice of societiMy.toider BittarittV 162. I& de^of ^Boman 

<» archers, 165. His account of the desolation of the African pro- 
since hg war, 853. V 



G£)(EKA.I. tKBSX. 

Proe^luins, origin of the sect of, in the Roman civil law, viii, SO. 

ProSlui, his extraordinary character, and his rebellion against Probus 
in Gaul, ii, 87- 

Pradigies in ancient history, a phiiosophica] resolution of, iii, 263. 

Ptemises^ under what circumstances the Roman law enforced the ful- 
filment of, viii, 83. 

Premotuf, master-general of the infantry under Theodosios, is ruined 
by t}|e enmity of Rufinus, v, 140. 

personal, the origin of, viii, 70 . How ascertained by the 
Roman laws, 71. Testamentary dispositions of, how introduced, 

Pr^kiets, their office among the primitive Christians, ii, 330., . , 

Pmpentis described, iii, 8 . 

Proteriut, patriarch of . Alexandria, his jnattial episcopacy, and violent 
death, viii, 310. I.-;* 

PrtUstoMt, their resistance of r^resmn, not, consistent nrkb .th 
fci^ce of the primitive Christians, iii, 249. Proportion of their 
BUBlber to that of the catholics, in France, at the beginning of the 
last century, 253, note. Estimate of their reformation of popery, 
*, 1 « 8 , . 

Protosebattoj, import of that title in the Greek empire, x, 1 20 . 

Proverbs, the book of, why not likely to be the production of King 
vii, 1 ^, note. 

Provinces of the Roman empire described, i, 30.' Distinction be- 
tween Latin and Greek provinces, 60. Account of the tributes re-> 
ceived 257. Theur number and government after the seal 
'■•of empire was removed to Constantinople, iii, 50. 

■ fili^«fcC onq.uest of, by the Ottomans, xi,.434. 

G<^ toy i, 392. 

Theodosius t}^ Veunger, her charac- 
ter and administration, V, 416. Pfe lessons to her brother, 419, 
Her contests with the empress Eudocia, 434. Is proclaimed em- 
press of the East, on the death of Theodosius, vi, 84. Her death 
and canonization, 190. 

Purple j the royal colour of, among (he ancients, lar surpassed by the 
modern discovery of cochineal, vii, 90, note. 


. 0 . 

^voSt, the inroads of, punished by the emperor Constpntius, iii, 
. 1 96. Revenge the treacherous murder of their king Gabinius, iv, 


Question, criminal, how exercised tinder the Roman empertns, . ifi, 
7 & 


histoiical review of this office, iii, 7 I 5 J 
^intili^ brothers, Maximus and Condianus, their history,!, Ij/Z,. 

brother of the emperor Qaudius, hu ine^ctual e&rt tm 
SMceed him, u, IS. ^5 

Curtins, an attempt to decide thB,«gc in which he v-’rot^ h 
306, note. 

^vites, the efect-ofthat word whe* (^;pp$^ tq soldiers* i, 252,aatt« 
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« 


S-odagaisus, king of the Goths, his formidable invaaoii of Italy, v, 
21 S. His savage charascter, 217. 'Is reduced by Stilicho, ahd put 
to death„,220, ■ ‘ ' 

Radiger, king of the Vami, compelled to fulfil his matrimonial ob- 
ligations, a British heroine, vi, 402. , 

Ramadan, the mwith how observed by the Turks, i.'t, 276. 

Rondt, a chieftain of the Aletnaiini, his unprovoked attack of Mogun'- 
tiaeum, iv, 281. 

Ravitina, the ancient city of, described, v, 207. The emperor Ho- 
norius fixes his residence there, 210. Invasion of, by a Greek fleet; 
ix, 140. Is taken by the Lombards, and recovered by the Vene- 
tians, 146. Final conquest of, by the Lombards, ' 147. The ex- 
archate of, bestowed by Pepin on the pope, J 56. 

Raymond of Thoulouse, the crusader, his character, xi, 33. His foMi^ 
to Constafitinople, 43. - Hb bold behaviour there, 51. ' j 

Raymond, count Tripoli^ betrays Jetttsakm into the bandal^j^- 
ladin, ri, 135.- - ■ 

Raynal, Abbe, mistaken in asserting that Gmstantinc the Great sup- 
pressed pagan worship, ui, 404. ' 

whe the most inveterate of, Jt, 177. 

Recared, the first catholiq king of Spain, converts his Gothic sul^eCls, 
vi, 299. 

Reformation from popery, the amount of, estimated, x, 188. A se. 
cret reformation still working in the reianned churchis, 192L 

Rein-deer, this animal driven northward by the improvement 'of blir 
mate from cultivation, i, 347. 

fielict, the worship of, introduced by the monks, v, 124. A valuable 
cargo of, imported from Constantinople by Louis IX of France, xi, 
280 . 

Retitigiis, bishop of HJieims, converts Ckvit king of the Franlo, yi, 
319. * - 

Repentance, its high esteem, and extennve operation, among the primi- 
tive Christians, ii, 816. 

Resurreictun, general, the Mahwnetan doctrine of, ix, 277. 

Retiaritts, tl» mode of hb combat with the secutor, in the Roman am- 
phitheatje, i, 154. 

Revenues rfAe primitive church, how dbtributed, 2, 345 ; ni, ®4. 
Of the %man empire, when removed to Constantinople^ a review 
0^ Hi, 

Rkeetetem, city its situation. Hi, 1 J . 

Rheetia deictHsed, i, 35. 

Rhattates, the Perrian general, defeated and kiHod by the emperor 
Heiaelias, vHi, 249. 

Rketyrkt the of, oingenial to a popidar slate, vn, 144. 

£5ate, the banks of, fortified by the emperor Valcntinian, hr, S83, 

Rhudis, account ^ ix, 425. The dL, 


438. 


Kdmrd I, of Engteid, eagages ia the third crusade, ai, 1*5. Bm 
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SHOW'S the island of Cyprus on the house of Xusigi;an, 183. H;» 

rejly to the exhortations of Fulk of Neuilly, 188. 

Rkhard, monk of Cirencester, his literary character, v, 365, note. 

Rictmer, Count,- his history, vi, 165. Permits Majorian to assume 
the imperial dignity in the western empire, 1 69. Enj^s supreme 
power under cover of the name of the emperor Libius Severuj, 
183. Marries the daughter of the emperor Antl?emius, 19.^. 
Sacks Rome, and kills Anihcmius, 217. His death, 218. 

Rieapif Nichedas di, his birth, character, and history, xii, 331 . 

Roads, Roman, the construction and great extent of, i, 81. 

Robert bf Courtenay, emperor of Constantinople, xi, 270- 

Robert, count of Flanders, his character and engagement in the hrst 
crusade, xi, 32. 

Robert, duke of Normandy, his character and engagement in the first 
crusade, xi, 32. Recall^ by the c(a»ssires«f tJ>c,chnrch»-71. 

Rodertc, the Gothic king of Spain, his defeat and death by .Tank 
the Arab, ix, 473. 

Rodugune, probable raigia of her character, in Rowe’s Royal Con- 
vert, vi, 402, 403, note. 

Roger, count of Sicily, his exphiits, and conquest of that island, x, 
281. 

Roger, son of the former, the first king of Sicily, x, 308. His 
iBffi|afy >achieveiiient5 in Africa and Greece, 311. 

Ro^er de Flor, engages as an auxiliary in the service of the Greek 
en^ror Andronicos, xi, 347. His assassination, 350. 

Remofnu t, Lecapenus, emperor <rf Constantinople, is, 58. , 
il, emperor of Cmistanttmi;^, bt, 61. 

IIIj'Argprriis, emperor of Constantinople, i.x, 69. 

emperm- of Coin.st3ntlnople,.ix, 78. , Is de- 
feated aiid ta^i pitoner by the Turkish sultan Alp A«lan, x, 
356. His treatmmit,: deliverance, smd death, 358. ; 

Romanus, Count, governor of Africa, his coanpt administradim, it*, 

SOI. 

Ramonas, governor of Bosra, betrays it to the Saracens, ix, 384, 
385. \ 

Rome, the three periods of its decline pointed out, i, Pr^dee. , Its 
prosperous circumstances in the second century, 1. The . princi- 
pal conquests of, achieved under the republic, 2. Conquests 
intdef the emperors, 5. Military . establishment qf the cmp«»rs, 
14. Naval force of the empire, 28, View- of the 
the empire, 30. Its general extent, 44. The union and int^al 
empire, in the age of - the .j&Rtot»ies, tecfimt- 
ed for, 45. Treatment of the provinces, 56. , i-Benefits. iopMed 
in. the foeedom. of the city, 59. Distincties- Jbetween the Xadn 
and Greek provinces, 60. Prevalence of the Greek, as. a scien- 
lific language," 63. Numbers and oginditioa of.tfae Roman. aistt'e% 
liid. Fopulmmam of the empire, 68. - Unity- and i pmvoB the 

, goventment, W. Monuments <£ Roaian atfclttteOtBrc^ 70..- . Tllii 
Homan magnificence chiefly disfd^yed in public Iwildio^v 5'5r 

•"Princilial citfes in die mpre, 7X -Bufajm r<»a&,,81. Gj*it 
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iaiprovements of agriculture itt the western countries ox the 
empire, Si. Arts of luxury, 87. Commerce with the Eas* S8. 
Contemporary representation of the prosperity of the empire, 90. 
i>ecHne of courage and genius, 91, 9‘2. Reriew of public affairs 
aftefc the« battle of Actium, 95. The imperial power and dig- 
nity Tconfimed to Augustus by the soiate, 9S. The various cha- 
racters and powers vested in the emperor, 103. General idea of 
the imperial system, 109. Abortive attempt of the senate to re- 
sume its rights after the murder of Caligula, 116. The emperors 
associate their 'intended successors to power, 119. The most hap- 
py period in the Roman history pointed out, 126. Their pecu- 
liar misery under their tyrants, 129. The empire publicly sold 
by auction by the pretorian guards, 171. CivU wars of tlm Ko- 
inans, how generally decided, 192. When the army first re- 
ceived regular pay, 2o6. How the citizens were relieved from 
taxation, fW. General estimate of the Roman revenue from the 
provinces, -260. Aliseries flowing from the succession to the em- 
elective, 9Tli A 'summary feview of the fiomait, his- 
tory, 31.3. Recaphulaiion of the war 'with Parthia, 331. Inva- 
sion of the provirkes by the Goths, 397. The o6hce oS censor 
revived by the emperor Deans, 400. Peace purchased of the 
Goths, 406. The emperor Valerian taken prbonet by Sapor, 

, king of Persia, 436; Tie popular conceit of the thirty tyrants 
of Home investigated, 444. Famine and pestilence throughout 
•the empire, 4S3. 'The ‘city fortified' 'igainst the intoaids’ rf the 
Alemanni, ii, 27. Remarks ou the alleged Sedition of the officers 
of the mint under Aurtdian, 50. Observdtions on the peaceful 
interregnum after the death of Aurelim, SSk Colonies of 
batbariaits introduced into the provhrces by Probus, 82. Exhi- 
bition of the pubKc games by Carinns, 100. Treaty of peace 
between the Peraans and the Romans, 153, The last triumph 
Celebrated at Rome^ 156. How dte imperial courts came tKbe 
transferred Milan and Nkofocdia,' 158-. The pretorian bands 
superw^ by ^e Jovian and ilcwtifoan gaards, 161. The pow er 
of the senate annihilated, 162. ' Four divisi^ of the empire 
under 'fiSm: conjunct prfhtes, 168. ' Their expensive establishmaits 
cril fat more bnrdensonie 'taxes, 169. Diocletian and Maatnuan 
abdicate the empfre, 170. Six emperors existing at ond time, ^8. 
Tfaetc^afo and pliople apply to Constantine to deliver thmn from 
the lyffomy of Maxeniius, 290. Constantine entm the dty 
viOtoihia, 933. X.aws of Omstantine, 250. Constantine remains 
OedfremperOr, 96*. History of the pn^ess and esuUishmeik of 
€hristiai(Uty. 265. Pretensions of the bishop df Rome, ■whence 
deduced, State of the church at ROme at the time of the 

{lefsecatido Nero, 364. Narrative of Ac fire of Rome, in the 

reignwf Nero, 463. The Christians persecuted as the incendia- 
ifoSy'dOff. The nMtuorable ediCtirof CSocletiah and his associates 
ag^ the *69. 

Fernet amfoont «t the Inffidicw and e^iUffishment of tim rival city m' 
Cofistantinoplr, in, 4. New forms ef administration r.tHblishW 
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thi|re, 30. Division of the empire among the sons of Constan- 
tine, 133. Establishment of Christianity as the national religion, 
280. Tumults excited by the rival bishops, Liberius and Fseli-x, 
390. Paganism restored by Julian, iv, 84. And Christianity by 
Jovian, 227. The empire divided into the Eaei and Weit, by the 
emperor Valentinian, 242. Civil institutions of Val^tiniim, 259. 
'The crafty avarice of the clergy restrained by Valentinian, 270. 
Bloody^Contest of Damasus and Ursinus for the bishopric of Rome, 

' 574; Great earthquake, 338. 

Rome, the emperor Theodosius viats the city, v, 55. Inquiry itit» 
' the tcause of the corruption ' of morals in his reign, 87. Review 
the pagan tatablishment, 92. The pagan lehnmv renounced 
ifeythe senate, 100.' Sacrifices prohibited, 103. The pagan re- 
ligion pnibibated, 116. Triumph of Honorhis and Stiliche over 
Alaric the Goth, 204.’ Aiark!''efdm]^‘teilef’^th#'''<w»lls of the 
city, 255. Retrospect of the state of the. city •when' Besit^ed by 
Hannibal, ihtd.' Wealth of the nobles and magnificence of the 
city, 262. Character of the nobles of, by Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, 267. State and character of the common people, 278. 
-Pablic distributions of bread, '&c. 280. Public baths, 282. Games 
and Spectacles, 284. Attempts to ascertain the population of the 
city, 286. The citizens suffer by famine, 290. Plague, 292. 
The yrtfcat of Altwic purchased- by a ransom, 295. Is again be- 
sieged by Alaric, 303. The senate unites with him in- electt^ 
Attalua canpetor, S05. ’ The city mixed by Alaric, and plunder- 
' CompatiBoB between tim event and the sack of Rome 
emperor Charles' V, 322. ■> Alaric quits Rome and ra- 
igUft'Itdy, 325. Laiars pas^ for the idief of Rome, and Italy, 

■ for the cednetion of- Spain by Wallia,’ 

35S. Is preserved finnr the hands cf Attila by a ransom, vi, 191. 
Indications of the rtiiaf of -the «npiw>, « the death of Valentinimi 
III, l'i2. Sack of the city by Genseric king of the Vandals, 

151. J he public buildings of, protected from depredatimi 1^ the 

laws of Majorian, 174. Is sacked again by the patrician Rici- 
mer, 217. Augustulus, tlie last emperor of the West, 222. 'I’he' 
decay of the Roman spirit remarked, 231. History of'meBBStif 
mstitntions in, 244. General observations on the history of the 
Roman empire, 405. , • ; . ' ■ • ! • 

— ~ Italy coxiquered by Theodoric the OstrogoA, vii, .l-S."”- ‘Iho- 
•sperity of the city under his government, 29. Account «#ehe 
four Actions in the circus, 76. First introduction of 'aSk antoR^ 
the Romans, 91. The office of consul suppressed by 'jbi|ihKm, 

152. Tbc city receives Belisarius, 224. Siege rf, fey the Gotbss' 
ibid. Distressful siege of, by Tolila the Goth, 362. Is taken, 
366. Is rreovered by Belisarius, 370. Is again taken by Totila, 
.376. Is taken by the eunuch Narses, 38& Estmction 'of tth* 
sraate, 389. The ;city degraded to the secimd rank utidet"itl|c 
exarchs of Ravwnm,. 40& A rovi^ST'C^ the; RMsatt laws, •va^ 1. 

„ Extent of the dutchy of, under the exarchs of Ravemii^ I46i 
able state of the city, 158. Ponriftsaleof Gregory the Great, 164. 
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hornet ther. government of die city new-modelled under the fJpe*, 
after their revolt from the Greek emperors, ix, 1*2. Is attacked 
by the Lombards, and deKvwed fay King Pepin, 146*. The office 
and rank of exarchs and patricians explained, 153. Reception 
of Charlemagne by Pope Adrian I, 154, 155. Origin ed the 
tenyjoral TOWer of. the popes, 156. Mode of electing' a pope, 
195. Is menaced by the Saracens, x, 61. ' Prosperous pontiheate 
of Leo IV, 64. Is besieged and t^en by the emperor Henry III, 
302. Great part of the city burnt by Robert Guiscard, in the 
cause of Pope Gregory VII, 304. 

— — the history of, resumed, after the capture of Constantinople 
by the Turks, xii, 2.56. French and German empoon of, 258. 
Authority -of the popes, 266. Restoration of the r^iridican form 
of government 277. Office of senator, 285. Wars against the 
neighbouring cities, 297. Institution of the jubilee, SIO. Sc- 
vdution in the city, by the tribune Rlenzi, 381. Calamities 
Rowing ffom ri^e schtm «f the papacy, 869. Statutes and gOfiBi- 
mei^tof the -city, 380.' Porcaro’s conspiracy, 388.' T7»e ecde> 
siastieil govemmeat of,^S0I. Reflections' of I^gias on the nfor 
of the city, 395. Four principal causes of its ruin sp e cifi e d^ 400. 
The Coliseum of Titus, 418. Restoration and ornaments of the 
city, 428. 

RtmtUa, the betrayer of Friuli.to the Avans, her cruel tteatnsent by 
them, viii, 227. ■ , 

Rimmenef, daughter of Cunimuad. king of the Gepidae, her marine 
with Alboin king of the Lombards, v», .119, Conspires 'Iris 
murder, 129. Her flight and death, 131. . - . • 

Raum, the Seljukian kingdom of, formed, x, 872. 

Rttdbeek, Olaus, summary abridgment of the argument in his AtlanAta 
i, SSL ’ 

Rufinui, the confid^tial minister of the emperor Theodoains the 
Great, stimulates his cruelty against Thes^omca, v, 66. His dft. 
racier and admiitistiatiotv 139. 'v i£sdc8tb» 157, 15K < ■ 

RugRai the Hun, his aettlemeat in Hangary, .vi, 38. . , 

Runic characters, the antiquity ol^ traced i, SSi, aou. 

Rasiia, origin of tim monarchy o^ a, 219. Gepgraphy amd- trade 
of, 223. Naval expeditions of the Rassiasit agamst CoMtan- 
tinople, 288. Reign of the czar Swatoslaus, 288. The Rusiians 
eontres^ to ChrUrianity, 238. Is con^uer^ bytho Afoealt, », 
420. r - , . ■ ■ . , 

RtutantX^Retim noblema^ a saying of his, expresoKe oldte daa^r 
of Saii^ under desppu, t, 1 29, 

RutHmij kis character the monks of Capraria, t, 167, 188. 

- s' , ’ , 

SaSe/kitc the betcesitech, his opinions aReiwdid adopted ^ his attbi- 
gomstiri^ 287* 'l£s doctrine of the Triai^,, 981. The Sabd. 
Hani mate yrith the Tritbeistsat the eouacR Nin a> overpower 
--^the Ariao^ 39*1' 

Sabienj, their astroomakal nsytfedogy, ix, 249. 
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Sahia^i oLUtinj the cumtavid of the eastern provinces from Ccm- 
stantius, iii, 211. 

Sahimtan, general of the East, is defeated by Thcodoric the Ostrogoth, 
<£ Itaty, vii, 24f. 

Sa^rnns, orig^ ofth^ sect in the Roman civil law, viij, 30. 

SadAutet, account of that sect among the Jews, ii, 299. 

Im birth, promotion, and character, xi, 129. CTonquers the 
kmg^oi of Jerusalem, 136. His ineffixtual siege, of Tyre, 140. 

pf Acre, 142. His negotiations with Richard I England , 
149. His death, 1.51. 

-account of the medical' school ai, i, 278. 

At^ laws, history of, vi, S43. 

SAhM^ the prefect, . and hdend c£ the ■ emperor Julian, idecdates the 
offer of the diadem, on his death, ivy 204. , DecUnn it agmn on 
Ae death of 'Jdvi^'23&. b tctt Hr le d - ift tus-'esapl^mei^ by the 
emperor Valtntinian, 241. 

SalUul, the historian, by what funds he raised his palace on the Qui- 
rinal hill, v, 318, mte. 

Saiona, the retreat of the emperor Diocletian, described, ii, 177. 

Sabtun^ Us account of the distress and rebellicm of the Bagaudae, vi, 
\4AfM>te. : *' 

SamaniJes^ ih.'t Saracen dynasty of, x, 8J. 

fcrtecaffoa and extinction ot by the emperor Justinian, 

trSi, 823. 

the .-preset, his ashes conveyed to Constanllmqde, v, 12®, 

I2B>- • j . i i. , - . . . 

of PoEs^ proettres the assasdnatkm of Chosroes hii^ of 
***^'’*^ PooBtry, i, 435> De&aUs the emperor 
taketJ^.'pHsanec, 4^Ss Cyriades as sac- . 

to Valerian, hi tlw Roman empire, 437.- Overruns Syck, 
Cilicia, and Cappadocia, 438. H&'dearii, ii, 41. 

S^r, the son of Ihirmoue, is crowned king of Persm before his 
birth, iii, 135. His character and early heroism, 136. Haras«» 
the easteni provinces of the Roman empire, 139. Battle <rf Sin- 
gara, against the emperor Constantius, 140. His sem brutally 
^led by Constaittius, J42. His several attempts on Nisibis, 
ihiA Cmidttdes a truce with Constantius, 145. His haughty 
propo«tio(is to ConAantios, 201. Invades MesoiKAainia, 2W^. 
Reduces Amada, 208. Returns home, 210. His peacefel ww- 
lures to the emperor Julian, iv, 143. • HSs constematkai at the 
**®**?*S of Julian, 1^. Harasses the retreat of the Rmnans^ 194. 
His treaty with the emperor Jovian, 209. His re&tttimi .rf Ar- 
inema, wA death, 31 1, 31 A 

<&»»(»», -various definitions of that appellation, ix, 233, note, 
inrtteent, snccesuons of the caliphs of, ix, 382. Thrir rapid con- 
quests, 861. Conquest of Persia, 372, Siege of Zbunwcus, 385. 

of Yemii^and canqnest of Syria, 40& CH 425. 

Mvaarms «rf Afiaca, 448. Their tafikary diameter, x, 144 . 

^arhar, ^ Persian general, jwns the Avars m 
<^le, viii, 243. Revolts to the emperor HetacHo^ 247. - 
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Sardinia, expulsion of the Vandals from, by Marcellinus, vi, 2^ Is 
conquered by Zano, the brother of Gelimer king of the \^tdals, 
vii, 181. Is surremlered to Beiisaiius, 186. 

Sarmatians, memosable defeat of, by the emperor Cams, K, 93. Their 
manners described, iii, 119. Brief history of, 122. They apply 
to Constantine the; Great for -assistance against the Goths, 123. Are 
expe]led.lheir country by the Limigaates; 126. Are rest(*ed by 
Constantins, 200. ■ 

Savage manners, a brief view of,.!, 356. Ate nii»e unifcatn than those 
of civilized nations, iii; 341 . 

Saras, the Goth, plunders the camp of Stilicho, and drives' him into 
the hands of the emperor at Ravenna, v, 242;, InsidtatAlaric, and 
occasions the sacking of Rome, 310. Is killed' by ^JM(^)hus king 
of the Visigoths, 3 48,' '349. 

Saturninus, one of the competitors for empire against Gallienus, his ob- 
servation on his investiture, i, 448. 

Saiurmmtti IvnatxiiaiiMiftdeitBiremp^^ Psobus, in the East, is daven 
iiitb«eb^R(8i his troops, ii, 86. ■ -r-W- 

Saxonf, ancient, tn iccenatt r^ .-ir, 28^ r- Their piratical CMife- 
derations, 288. Their invasions, of Gaul checked by the Rmtans, 
290. How converted to Chiistiaiuty, vi, 272. Descent -of t the 
Saxons on Britain, 381, Their brutal desolation of the coantry, 


392. 

Scanderbeg, prince of Albania, his history, xii, 168. , 

Scatinian law of the Romana, aoeonnt o^ viiit WX). " p 
Seaurut, the patrician family of, how reduced under the empmfti,’ Si, 
40, note, ■ ■ : H . . 

Schism in religion, the origin of, traced, ii, 284.- . 

Science reduciblexo four classes, x, 45. 

Sclavonians, their national character, vii, 278. Their barbarous in- 
roads on the eastern empire, 283. ■ Ctf , DelmatiaJ account x, 

198.',,. , v-'t-A J... t-. 

i"- 

vasiohs.tdlBa&BWty^dBMh ' 

Scythians, ihwdame^goeJf aj^dwiB^iwjSBdjtrilaes of barbariaiM, i, 
432. Their pa^raloaonnw^^iv, ail. , Sxtesit and hoor^ries of 
Seythi^ 355.- Rewlm«wsof, Ta>etr,aio«te of war, vi, 

S3.-.' ‘ 


&^«rfia#v«*ati^enei5flofelfaeh»fM»ttyll6der the Ompofor Vado^ his 
•mwcess&b'expe^on.againstlho Goths, iv, 405. & kSledfSi the 

usurper Jovnuis, is a»om«ed with lum tn 
hht-aswiBed impwM dignities, V, 848k.. ',= ■ ? -• 

Sehastrwrmm-i^^S^ of that title in thfe Greek empire, x, 1 la .* 
See%, i^NminisBuly, Ae bidiop and cb;^^ <4, all castrsrt«t, xi4265, 

, nehes^'^^i^Mil i.- -r-. •' " '■ 


i^r tyo^es^ -ifBiaiAifrirr i n- r trt '■ '''>•■ '• - ’• 

1%^, iyiti^4m iritefe uomt cBawted by t^e 

Jewdt^ vii^ S73« .'r -V"- 
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Bellied, his sentenlitius character of Uansubstantiation, Ix, J12, note. 

Se/eu:&, the great city of, ruined by the Romans, i, S33. 

Seleucus Nicalor, number of cities founded by him, i, 329, 
note. 

Seljuk, Turkish dynasty of the house of, x, 344'. Division o^ their em- 
pire, 368. 

Senate of Rome is reformr.i by Augustus, i, 97. Its legislative and ju- 
dicial powers, 109. Abortive attempt of, to resume its rights’ after 
the murder of Caligula, 1 1 6. Its legal jurisdiction over the empe- 
rors, 160. Is subjected to military despotism, by Severus, 201. 
Women estcluded from this assembly by a solemn law, 242. The 
■ form of a secret meeting, 287. Measures taken to support the au- 
thority of the two Gordians, 288. The senate elect Maximus and 
Balbinus emperors on the deatlis of the Gordians, 290. They drive 
the Alematmi out of Italy, 418. The senators- forbid to exercise 
military employments by Gallienos, 419. Elect Tacitus, the lather 
of the senate, emperor, ii, 63. Prerogatives gained to the senate, by 
this election, 65. Their power and authority annihilated by Dio- 
cletian, 160. 

— amount of the coronary gold, or customary free gift of, to the 

emperors, iii, 96. The claim of Julian to the empire admitted, iv, 
31. 


petitions of, to the emperors, for the restoration of the altar of 
victory, V, 96. The pagan religion renounced, 100. Debates of, 
on Ute proposals of Alaric the Goth, 236. Genealogy of the senat- 
Passes a decree for putting to death Serena the widow of 
’*^' QS& nlity290. ^. Jlnder Ae inH^oce trf Alaric, elects Attalus empe- 
of Arrandut, a ptetorian prefect of Gaul, vi, 208. 
pow«t of Italy to the emperor of t^e East, 

- ; . ' , ■ ... . 

extinctitm' of that illustrious as^mbly, vm, 889. 

restoration of, in the twelfth century, xii, 277. The assembly 

resolved into single magistrates, 285. 

Serafiion, his lamentation for the loss of a personified deity, viii, 
269. 


Serafiis, history of his worship, and of bis temple at Alexandria, v, 
108. The temple destroyed. 111. 

Serena, niece of the empeicr T heodosius, married to his general Stili- 
cho, V, 152. Is cruelly strangled by order of the Roman senate, 
290. 


Serjeant, legal and military import of that term, xi, 21 1 , note. 

Severus Septtmius, general of the Pannonian legions, assumes the purple 
on the death of Pertinax, i, 181. His copduct toward the Chris- 
tianSr ii, 447. 

Severinus, St encourages Odoacer to assume the dominion of Italy, vi, 
22.5. His body, how dispwed of, 231, wore. 

Severus is declared Caesar on the abdication of Diocletian and Max- 
imian, ii, 1S9. His defeat and death, 202. 

Sevens b appointed general of the cavalry in G«jl under Julian, iiir 
'32©, 
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/ 


Shs/iherds and warriors, their respective inodes of life colnpated, iv, 
312,343. 

Shiites, a set of Mahometans, their distinction from the Sonnites, xi, 
334. 

Siberia, extreme coldness of the climate^ and miserable state of the 
natives. •f, iv, 359. Is seized and occupied by the Tartars, xi, 
423. 


Sicily, reflections on the distractions in that island^ i, 451. Is con- 
quered by the Saracens, x, 59. Introduction of the silk, manu- 
facture there, 1 10. Exploits of the Normaps there, 260. Is con- 
quered by Count Roger, 281. Roger, son of the former, made 
king of, 308. Reign of William the Bad, 324. R^gn of 
William the Good, 326. Conquest of, by the emperor Hemy VI, 
329. Is subdued by Charles of Anjou, xi, 338. The Sicilian Ves- 
pers, 344. 

Sidonius Apaflinarp^^.fiie. hk humourous treatment of the capita- 
Uon -tajc, S, 901 His character of Theodoric king of the Visigoth 
in Gaul, vi, 158. His panegyric on the emperor Avitus, 164. His 
panegyric on the emperor Anthemius, 1 95. 

Sigismond, king of the Burgundians, murders his son, and is canonized, 
vi, 328. Is overwhelmed by an army of Franks, 329. 

Silentiarius, Paul, his account of the various species of stone and mar- 
ble employed in .the chiuch of St. Sophia at Constantinople, vii, 
120, note. 

Silk, first manufactured in China, and then in the small Grecian 
island of Ceos, vii, 90. A peculiar kind of silk procured from the 
pinna marina, 92. The silk-worm, how introduced to Greece, 
97. Progress of the manufacture of, in the tenth century, x, 
110 . 

Simeon, persecutor of the Paulicians, becomes a proselyte to their opi- 
nions, X, 17.5. 

.^/raeoa, king of Bulgaria, his, expliHth,^,,,,®ip.j^ .p- 

Simeon Stylrtes, the hermit, hk qjitrawrdinary mode of life, v», 265. 

Simony, an early instance of, 455, note. 

Simplicius, one of the last surviving pagan philosophers of Athens, his 
writings, and character, vii, 151, 152. 

Singard, battle of, between the emperor Constantins, and Sapor king of 
Perd^ iii, 140. The city of, reduced by Sapor, 210. Is yielded 
to him by Jovian, iv, 21 1. 

Sing eric, brother of Saius, is made king of the Goths, v, 354. 

SingiJmpmK perfidiously taken by Baian chagan pi Ae Avars, viii. 


Sirmium is perfidiously taken by 


Baian chagan of the Avars, viii. 


197. 

Siroes deposes and murders hk frther Chosroes II, king of Persia, 
viii, 253, His treaty of peace the emperor Hetaclius, 


£. 00 , 

^StsebuU a Gothic kb^ of Spsw^ persec*^ the Jews there, vi, 
303. .. 

Sixtus V, Pore, chaiactcr of hk adm.nistration, xu, 392. 
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S/rtw, nimjgfe per-.'etsion of, tte original sense of that appellation, x, 

197. 

Slaves^ among the Romans, who, and their condition described, i, 
,63. , _ _ . 

Sta’otry^ personal, imposed on captives by the batbarous nations, vi, 

sleepers, seven, narrative of the legendary tale of, vi, 32. 

Sii.ij' iia, tai.'iore (if. by. Tamerlane, xii, 29. 

S-ifiity, phiKivij iii. reflections on the revolutions of, vi, 417- 
S-,£'aru,'er, ll.e i iii ( . n dynasty of, x, 80. 

Roman, their obligations apd , (liscipline, i, 15. When they 
ferf received regular pay, 256. 

Soliman, Sultan, conquers Asia Minor, x, 371 . Fixes his residence at 
Nice, 373. .I^jpe tr^en bj;,^«|ir^pg:^j|gr?, xj^ 5^.,, Battle of 
Dorylseum, 60. ~ * ' , . , 

SoUtnan, the son of Baja2et, his character, xii, 49. HGs alliance with 
the Greek emperor Manuel Palseologus, 54. 

Solomon, king of the Jews, not the author of the book rvhich bears 
the name of bis Wisdom, iii, 316. Reasons for supposing he did 
not write either the book of Eccleiiastes or the Proverbs, vii, 195, 


ftqte., . , , 

So/ttmait, the eunuch, relieves the Roman province in Africa from 
the depredatiotis of the Moors, vii, 200. Revolt of his troops 
at Carthage, 348. .Is defeated and killed by Antalus the Moor, 

• - i" ■ 

iSgto og M tfph ^afici^ ondictah^ th«,4ege of Constantinople, 
s appetite, wd ({eath, II. 

— . JIK^.if^^^Aeir,lcnetx, ix, 334.^ 

Sopaler, a Syrn^j^lMap^, ue\^j^(!ed by Constantine the’Cr^at, on 
iichargeofbuii^ng^'a^by.jjnaglc, ii^^jiW/e. 

S'p/.ui, the nidtnv of Justin II, her conspiracy against th 
berius, viii, 1 37. 


■ conspiracy against the emperor Ti- 


5oys///(7, St. foundation of the church of, at Constantinople, vii, 116. 

Its description, 1 18. Is converted into a mosch, .xii, 240. 

Sophien, the Arab, conimaiids the first siege of Constantinople, x, 
3. 


Sophronia, a Roman matron, kills herself to escape the violence of 
Maxentius, ij, 217, note. 

Sortes Sanctorum, a mcxle of Christian divination, adopited from the pa- 
gans, vi, 333, note. 

Soul, uncertain opinions of the ancient philosophers as to the immorta- 
lity of, ii, 294. This doctrine more generily received among the 
barbarous nations, and for wbat reason, 298. Was hot taught by 
Mo«s, ibid. Four di&rent prevailing doctrines as to thp origin of, 
viii, 264, note. 

Soxopetra destroyed by the Greek emperor Tbeophilus, x, 67- 

Spain, the province of, describeij i, 30. Great revenues raised from 
this provwice by tte Romans, 258- Is ravaged by the Franks,. 

-415. 
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Spain, review of the history of, v, 350. Is invaded by the bafoaroi s 
nations, 352. The invaders conquered by Wallia king^bf the 
Goths, 357. Successes of the Vandals there, vi, 12. Expedition 
of Theodoric king of the Visigoths into, 161. 'I he Christian re- 
ligion received there, 296. Revolt and martyrdom of Hermene- 
gild, 297, 298. Persecution of the Jews in, 302. Legislative as- 
semblies %f, 375. 

— — ' acquisitions of Justinian there, vii, 203. 

state of, under the emperor Charlemagne,' ix, 181. First intro- 
duction of the Ajrabs into the country, 4'67. Defeat and death of 
Roderic the Gothic king of, 474. Conquest of, by Musa, 478. Its 
prosperity under the Saracens, 486. The Christian faith there, sup-’ 
planted by that of Mahomet, 387- The throne of Cordova filled by 

Abdalrahman, 34. _ v d 

Stadium, Olympic, . the rac^s of, compared with those in the Roman 
circus, vii, 75. 

Stauracius, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 35. ; 

Stephen, a freedman of DomitHla, assassinates the einperof-Doniitian, 
ii, 41 6. . . 

Stephen, count of Chartres, his character, and engagement in the first 
crusade, xi, 32. Deserts his standard, 72. 

Stephen, St. the first Christian martyr, miraculous discovery of his body, 
and the miracles worked by it, v, 128. 

Stephen the savage, sent by the Greek emperor Justinian II to exter- 
minate the Chersonites,.ix, 22. 

Stephen III, Pope, solicits the aid of Pepin king of France, agamst the 
Lombards, under the character of St. Peter, ix, 48. Crowns King 
Pepin, 152. 

StilichOj the great general of the western empire under the emperor 
Honorius, his character, v, 15a Puts to death Rufinus the 
tyrannical prefect of the East, 157. His expedition agmnst Alanc 
iiT Greece, 1 84. His diligent endeavours to check his ptogress 
in Italy, 194. Defisats Alaric at Polfcntia, 199.‘ h'™ 

out of Italy, ^S. Hiitr«nni*'« Rdnfe, 204. HBs preparations 
to oppose the invasion of RadagaKus, 215. Reduces and puts him 
to death, 220. Supports the claim of Alaric in the Rmnan senate, 
236. Is put to death at Ravenna, 243. His memory persecuted, 

244, " 

Stasia heads the revolted troops of the emperor Juslimawln Afiric** vii, 
349. 

Strasburg, battle of, between Julian and the Aleinti^ id, ^3. 

Succeisianus defends the Roman frontier against the Goths, i, 424. 

Suevi, the origin and renown of, i, 416, ___ 

Suicide applauded and pitied by the Romans, viii, J07, 108. ^ 

Sulpicius, Servius, was the Ifighest impiover of the Roman junspni- 

dence, viii, 25. . _ . 

Su/tan, origin and import of thk^Utle of eastern sovereignty, x, 

335. 

^umnat, description sjf Ae pagoda of, in Guzarat, and its destruction 
by Sultan Mahmud, x, 337. 
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Sun, the worship of, introduced at Rome by the emperor Elagabaius, i, 
233.*' Was the peculiar object of the devotion of Constantine the 
Great, before his converaon, iii, 242. And of Julian after his apos- 
tacy, iv, 85. 

Susa, the city of, taken by Constantine the Greatj ii, 224. 

Sixsatoslaus, czar of Russia, his reign, x, 233. 

Swiss cantons, the confederacy of, how far similar to thatW the an- 
cient Franks, i, 414. 

Sword of Mars, the sacred weapon of the Huns, history of, vi, 43. 

Syegrius, king of the Franks and Burgundians, his character, vi, 312. 
Is conquered by Clovis, 314. 

Sytla the dictator, his legislative character, viii, 96. 

Syllaaus the consul, his speech to the sepate, recommending the elec- 
tion of the two Gordians to their approbation, i, 287. 

Sylvania, sister of the prefect Rufinus, her uncomtr.ua sanctity, v, 1.59, 
note. 

Syhanus, general in Gaul und«r Constant ius, is ruined by treachery, 
iii, 190. 

Sylverius, Pope, is degraded and sent into exile by Bclisarius for an at- 
tempt to betray the city of Rome to the Goths, vii, 239. His death, 
357, note. 

Symmaehus, his account of the pagan conformity of the emperor Con- 
stantius, during his visit to Rome, iii, 409. Pleads in behalf of the 
ancient" pagan religion of Rome, to the emperor Valentinian, v, 

96. 

Sj/nesius, bishop of Ptolemais, excommunicates the president Androni- 
’'"cdfj'm, 269. ~His extraordinary character, ibtd. note. His advice 
’ eDtpetOr Arcadiu^ 187. 

tiiihe primitive churches, institution of, ii, 334. 
Nature of dioso assembles, iii, 303. See Councils. 

Syria, its revolutiohs and exteatj i, 39.' Is reduced by Chosroes II, 
king of Persia, viii, 219. General description of, ix, 402. Is 
conquered by the Saracens, 4C6. Invasion of, by Tamerlane, xii, 
20 . 

Syriac language, where spoken in the greatest purity, i, 335, note. 

Syrianus, duke of Egypt, surprises the city of Alexandria, and expels 
Athanasius the primate of Egypt, iii, 379. 

\ T 

Tabari, the Arabian historian, account of his work, ix, S62, note. 

TaSenne, the island of, in Upper Thebais, is settled with monks, by 
Pachomius, vi, 243. 

Table of emerald, in the Gothic treasury in Spain, account of, v, 

• 337. 

Tacitus, emperor, his election and character, ii, 63. 

Tacitus the historian, his character of the principles of the portico, 
i, 125, note. The intention of his episodes, 315. His charac- 
ter* as a historian, 344. His account of the ancient Germans, 352. 
I^is history, how preserved and transmitted down to us, ii, 63, note.' 
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His account of the persecution of the Christians as the incendiaries 
of Rome, 'W)4', 4<)5. ^ 

Tactics of Leo and Constantine, character of, x, 98. Military charac- 
ter of the Greeks, 1 40. 

Tagina, battle of, between the eunuch Narses, an.. Totila king of the 
Goths in Italy, vii, 385. 

Taherites,*i\it Saracen dynasty of, x, 80. 

Tamerlane, his birth, reign, and conquests, xii, 3. His letter to Ba- 
jazet, 17. IBs conference with the doctors of the law, at Aleppo, 
1^2. Defeats and takes Bajazet prisoner, 28. How kept out of 
Europe, 37 His triumph at Samarcand, 40. Dies on a march to 
China, 42. His character, ibid, 
lancred the crusader, his character, xi, 35. His bold behaviour at 
Constantinople, 51. 

Terasius, secretary to the empress Irene, made patriarch of Constantin- 
ople, ix, 164. Presides at, and frames the decrees of, the second 
council of Nice, 165. 

Tarii, the Arab, his descent on Spain, ix, 472. Defeats and kills 
Roderic the Gothic king of, 474. His disgrace, 480, 4S6. 
Tarragona, the city of, almost destroyed by the Franks, i, 415. 

Tartars. See Scythians. 

Tartary, eastern, conquest of, by Tamerlane, xii, 9. 

Tatian, and his son Proculus, destroyed by the base arts of Rufinus, 
the con&dential minister of the emperor Theodosius, v, 141. 

Taurus the consul, is banished by the liibunal of Chalcedon, iv, 
48. 

Tosses, how the Roman citizens were exonerated from the burden of, 
i, 256. Account of those instituted by Augustus, 261. How rais- 
ed under Constantine the Great, and his successors, iii, 83. 

Tayef, siege of, by Mahomet, ix, 310. 

Tetas, the last king of the Goths, defeated and killed by the eunuch 
Narses, vii, 3S9. 

Telemacbus, an Asiatic monk, loses his life at Rome, in an aUempt to 
prevent the combat of the gladiators, v, 206. 

Temple of Jerusalem, burned, ii, 4l2- History of the emperor Julian's 
attempt to restore it, iv, 103. 

Temugin. See Zingis. 

Tephrice is occupied and fortified by the Paulician?, x, 178. 

TertuUian, his pious exultation in the expected damnation of all the 
pagan world, ii, 307- Suggests desertion to Christian soldiers, S’z7, 
note. His suspicious account of two edicts of Tiberius and Marcus 
Antoninus, in favour of the Christians, 444. 

Testaments, the Honlan laws for regulating, vHi, 77. Codicils, 80. 
Tetricu! assumes the empire in Gaul, at the instigation of Victoria, ii, 
30. Betrays his legions into the hands of Aureliaii, 31. Is led m 
triumph by Aureiiaii, 47- 

Thabor, mount, dispute concerning the light of, xi, 387. 

Thanet, the island ctf, granted by Vortigern, as a settlement for Lis 
Saxon auxiliaries, vi, 382. 

flteatrical entertainments of the Romans describe!, v, 2:;4. : 
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Theban legion, the mar^rdom of, apocryphal, ii, 46S, 464, 


noUr, 

Theft, the Rofliaa laws relating to, viii, 88, 94, 98. 

Themes, or military governments of the Greek empire, account of, x, 


101 . 


Tkemistius, the orator, his encomium on religious toleration, iv, 231. 

Theodatus, his birth and elevation to the . throne of Italy, vii^ 210. His 
dkgraceful treaties with the emperor Justjnian, and revolt against 
them, 214. His deposition and death, 222. 

Theodebert, king of the Franks in Auslrasia, joins the Goths in the 
siege and destruction of Milan, vii, 249. Invades Italy, 251. 1^*'’ 
death, 252.. 

Theodemir, a Gothic prince of Spain, copy of his treaty of subnussion 
to the Saracens, ix, 481. 

Theodora, empress, her birth, and early histo^,^ vii,,6fe.pHer marriage 
with Justinian, 68. Her tyranny, 71. Her virtues, 73. Her 
death, 75. Her fortitude during the Nika sedition, 86. Account 
of her palace and gardens- of Her*um, I2l'. Her pious concern tor 
the conversion of Nubia, viii, S67. 

Theodora, wife of the Greek emperor Theophilus, her history, ix, 44. 
Restored the worship of images, 166. Provokes the Paulicians to 
rebellion, x, 178. 

Theodora, daughter of the Greek emperor Constantine IX, her history, 
ix, 70, 

Theodora, widow of Baldwin III, king of Jerusalem, her adventures as 
the concubine of Andronicus Comnenus, ix, 99. 

Theodope Angelas, desppt of £piia% seizes. Peter- of Courtenay, emper- 
^^V^Constaot^^ppU, prisoner, xi,' 269. Possesses himself of Tnes- 

. • ".' 4 ^ *■ ' 

Theodoue acqinr^ tbe^Gotbic .sceptfe by the murder of his brother 
Torismond, vi, JS8. His character by Sufeiuus^ His expe- 

dition into Spain, 161. 

Theodoric, the son ot Alaric, his prosperous reign over the Visigoths 
in Gaul, vi, 94. Unlmppy fates ot hi> daughters, 97. Is prevailed 
on byJjEtius to join his forces against Attila, 111. Is killed at the 
battle of Chalons, 117. 

Theodoric the Ostrogoth, his birth and education, vii, 2. Is forced by 
his troops into a revolt against the emperor Zeno, 7. He imdertakes 
the conquest of Italy, 11. Reduces and kills Odoacer, 15. Is ac- 
knowledged king of Italy, 16. Review of his administration, 17. 
His visit to Rome, and care of the public buildings, 30. Hk reli- 
gion, His remorse, and death, 50. 

Theodosi^lis, the city of, in Armenia, built, v, 429> 

Theodosius the Great, his distinction between a Roman prince and a 
Parthian monarch, iii, 98, note. The province of Mresia preserved 
by his valoiur, iv, 331. Is associated by Gratian as emperor of the 
East, 422. Hk birth and character, ibid. His prudent -and- suc- 
cessful conduct of the Gothic war, 429. Defeats an invasion of the 
Ostrogoths, 435. 

■■ . i ;. ' hk treaty with Maximus, v, xiL His baptism and edict 
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to establish orthodox faith, H. Purges the city of Constantinople 
from Arianism, 22. Enforces the Nicene doctrine throughout the 
East, 24. Convenes a council at Constantinople, 26. His edicts 
against heresy, SI. Receives the fugitive family of Valentmian, 
.and marries his sbter GaUa, 51. Defeats Maximus, and'viats 
Rome, 53. His character, 55. His lenity to the city of Antioch, 

62. His'*cruel treatment of Thessalonica, 65. Submits to the 
penance imposed by St. Ambrose, for his severity to Thessalonica, 
70. Restores Valentinian, 73. Consults .John of Lycopolis, the 
hermit, on the intended war against Eugenius, 79. Defeats Euge- 
ni us, 84. His death, 85. Procured a senatorial renunciation of 
the pagan religion, lOO. Abolishes pagan rites, 103. Prohibits 
the pagan religion, 116. 

Theodosius the Younger, his birth, v, 411. Is said to be left by his 
father Arcadius, to the care of Jeadegerd king of Persia, 413. 
His education and character, 418. His marriage rviih Eudocia, 
421. His rtrar with Persia, 426. His pious joy on the death of 
John, the usurper of the West, vi, 5. His treaty with the Huns, 
39. His armies defeated by Attila, 52. Is reduced to accept a 
peace dictated by Attilp, 60. Is oppresed by the embassies of 
Attila, 65. Embassy of Maximin to Attila, 68. Is privy to a 
scheme for the assassination of Attila, 81. Attila's embassy’ to 
him on that occasion, 82. His death, 84. 

■ — ■ his perplexity at the religious feuds between Cyril and Nes- 
torius, vii, 293. Banishes Nestorius, 297. 

Theodosius’lll, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 24. 

Theodosius, the father of the emperor, lik successful expedition to 
Britain, iv, 298. Suppresses the revolt of Firmus the Moor, in 
Africa, 306. Is beheaded at Carthage, 308. 

Theodosius, patriarch of Alexandria, his competition with Gaian, how 
decided, viii, 361. His negotiations at the court of Byzantitun, 
364. 

Theodosius, the deactm^ grandson ^ the eni]«ror Heraditte, ttdfdered 
by his brothw CoostnBB II, ix, I4v 

Theodosius, the lover of Antonina, detected by Belisariui, vii, 262. 
Turns monk to escape her, 264. His death, 266. 

Theodosius, piesident of the council of Hierapolis under Constantius, 
his ridkuloBs flattery to that emperor, iv, 32. 

Theophtmo, wife of the Greek emperor Romanus II, poisons botb>him 
and Ms fatMr, ix, 62. Her connection with Nicephenns Hiocas, 

63. His murfer aid her exile, 6.5, 66. 

Theophilus, emperor of Constantinople, ix, 41. His Amorian war 
with the caliph Motassem, x, 67. 

Theophilus, archbishop of Alexandria, destroys the lemple of Serapis, 
. and the Alexandrian library, v, HI. Assists the persecution of St. 
Chrysostom, 404. His invective against him, 409, no/e. 

Theoph'dus, his pious embassy from the emperor Constantins to the 
East Indies, lii, 279. 

Theophohus, the Perma, his unfortunate history, ix, 43. 

Therapmtte, or Essenians, some account of, K, .362. 
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.Tht-mopyhe, the straits ®f, fortified by the emperor Justinian, vii, 

r-ierWa/rieo, sedition. and massacre there, v, 6+. Cruel treatment of 
the citizens, 63 . . Penance of Theodosius for his severity, 70. ^ 

Ti^dinda, princess of Bavaria, married to Autharis king of the 
zmmbards, vii, 154, 155. 

fhibaut, count of Champagne, engages in the fourth crusade, xi, 189. 

Tkawas the Cappadocian, his revolt against the Greek emperor Mi- 
chael II, and cruel punishment, ix, 40. 

Thomas of Damascus, his exploits against the Saiacens when besieg- 

■" ing that city, ix, 392. 

Thomas, St. account of the Christians of, in India, viii, 346. Persecu- 
tion of, by the Portuguese, 347. 

Thrace is colonised by the Bastarnx, in the reign of Probu.', ii, 84- 
The fugitive Goths permitted to setfle-tkere by the emperor Valens, 
iv, 381. Is ravaged by them, 391. The Goths settled there by 
Theodosius, 438. 

Thrasimund, king of the Vandals, his character, vi, 281. 

Three Chapters, the famous dispute concerning, viii, 325. 

Thundering Legion, the story concerning, pf suspicious veracity, ii, 
446. 

TrAer/ar is adopted by Augustus, i, 119. Reduces the Pannonians, 
180. Reduces Cappadocia, 263, »o/e. Suspicious story of his edict 
in favour of the Christians, ii, 444. 

Tiberius is invested by Justin II, as his successor in the empire of the 
East, viii, 135. His character and death, 138, 139. 

Timasius, master-general of the army under the emperor Theodosius, 
is disgraced and exiled under Arcadius, v, 38J. . 

Jhnothy Rie C!at conspires the murder of Proterius archbishop of Alex- 
andria, and succeeds him, viii, 310. 

Tipasa, miraculous gift of speech bestowed on the catholics, whose - 
iosigues had been cut out there, vi, 293, 294. 

Tiridates, king of Armenia, his character, and history, ii, 138. Is 
restored to his kingdom by DiocleUan, 140. Is expelled by the 
Persians, 144. Is restored again by treaty between the Romans 
and Persians, 1 54. His conversion to Christianity, and death, iii, 

137. 

Titus admitted to share the imperial dignity with his father. Vespasian, 
i, 119. 

Togrul Beg, saltan of the Turks, his reign and character, x, 345.^ He 
rescues the caliph of Bagdad from his enemies, 349. 

Toledo taken by the Arabs under Tank, ix, 475. 

Toleration, universal, its happy effects in the Roman empire, i, 46. 
What sects the most intolerant, 328, note. . 

TolUus, objections to his account of the sision of Antigonus, iii, 262^ 
note. 

Tcrismond, son of Theodoric king of the Visigoths, attends his father 
against Attila king of the Huns, vi. 111. Battle of Chalons, 1 16. 

Is acknowledged lung on the death of his father in the field, 119. ' 
fs killed by his brother TTieodoric, 158. 
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Torture, how admitted in the criminal law of-the Rmnans under' the 
emperors, iii, 79. ^ 

Totila is elected king of Italy by the Goths, vii, 355. His justice and 
moderation, 35S. Besieges and takes the city of Rome, 862. Is 
* induced to spare Rome from destruction, at the instance of Belisa- 
rius, S69. Takes Rome again, 376. Plunders Sicily, 377." Hat- 
tie of Ta^a, 385. His death, 387. 

TouluniJes, the Saiacen dynasty of, x, 82. 

Tournaments preferable exluhitions to the Olympic games, xi, 39. 

Tours, battle of, between Charles Martel and the.Saracens, x, 25.- 

Toxandria, in Germany, is over-run, and occupied by the Franks, ii!*, 
214. ' 

TrAi/ZrorT, in the primitive church, who, ii, 474. 

Trojan, emperor, his conquest of Dacia, i, 8. His conquests in the 
East, 9. Contrast between the characters of him and Hadrian, 12. 
HLs pillar described, 76. Why adopted by the emperor Nerva, 
123. His instructions to Pliny the Youi^er for bis,-conduct to- 
wards the Christians, ii, 418* Description of his famous Iwidge 
over the Danube, vii, 125, note. 

Trajan, Count, his treacherous murder of. Pera king of Armenia, iv, 

319. _ _ ■ 

Transuhstantialion, the doctrine of, when established, xi, 152. 

Trebi-zond, the city of, taken and plundered by the Goths, i, 425. 
The. dukes of, become independent on the Greek empire, xi, 254. 
Is yielded to the Turks, xii, 249. 

Tribigild the Ostrogoth, his rebellion in Phrygia against the emperor 
Arcadius, v, 386. 

Tribune, the office of, explained, i, 105. 

Tribonian, his genius and character, viii, 34. Is employed by Justi-- 
nian to reform the code of Roman laws, 37. 

Trinity, the mysterious doctrine of, iii, 320. Is violently agitated 
in the schools of Alexandria, 327. Three system* of, 329*:- De- 
cisicHis of the cooncil of $iice c«>ncetwg» 334* * Diffmeitt Struts of 
the doxology, 3S8.' 'Fraud* used -to suppwt the doctrine of, vi, 
290. 

Triftoli, the confederacy of, cruelly oppressed under the government of 
Count Romanus, iv, SOI. 

Trisagion, religious war concerning, viii, 314. 

Troops, Roman, their discipline, i, IS. When they first received pay. 
256. Cause of the difficulty in levying them, iii, 64. Sec Jovians 
Palatines, and Pretorian bands. 

Troy, the situation of that dty, and of the Grecian camp of besiegers, 
described, iii, 10. 

Turin, battle of, between Constantine the Great and the lieutenants of 
Maxentius, ii, 225. 

Twisuttd, king of the Gepidae, his honourable reception of Alboin the 
Lombard, who had slain his son in battle, viii, 1 17, 118. • 

Turks, thar origin, vii, 284. Their primitive institutions, 287- Their 
conquests, 288. Th«r alliance with the emperor Justinian, 294. 
Send auxiliaries to Heraclius, viii, 246. 
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Tun^s grow powerful. >ao<L Ucentious under the Saracens, x, 72. 
T^ror excited by their Bienacing Europe, 20S. Their military- 
character, 208. . _ T-hey extend themselves over Asia, 333. Reign 
of Mahmud Ac- Gaznevide, 334. Their manners and emigra- 
tion, 340, . They subdue Persia, 344. Dynasty of Ae Seljukians, 
Hid. 'ITley invade the provinces of the Greek empire, 351. Re- 
formation of the eastern calendar, 366. They cffnquer .Asia 
Minor, 370.^ 

— — thmr pipilal city, Nice, taken by the crusaders, xj, 57. The 
s^ of go-vernment removed to Iconium, 104. Valour and con- 
<» quests ..of Zenghi, 121. Character of Sultan Noureddin, 122. 
Conquest of Egypt, 125. Origin and history of the Ottomans, 
Their first passage into Europe, 438. Their education and 
discipline, xii, 58. Embassy from, to Ae emperor Sigismond, 94. 
Take Ae city of ConSantinople, ^2--';,.* 

Torpin, the romance of, by whom, and when Written, xi, '7,.note. 

Twehie Tables, review of the laws of, viii, 6. Their severity, 90. 
How the criminal code of, sunk into Asuse, 93. 

Tyrants of Rome, the popular conceit of the thirty investigated, i, 
444. 

Tyre is besieged by Saladin, xi. 140. 

asagned to Ae clergy as well by Zoroaster as by Moses, i, 
09/?. Were first granted to the church by Charlemagne, ix, 

• 

priqoe of the. AJemanni, is sent pristmer to SpAi by the 
iv, 1^. His soq murdered by the Romans, 281. 

Ac JUyjdan frontier, receives Ae title of Caesar from 
Licinius, ii, 247. ‘ Loses his new Ale and lA life, 249. . 

Valens, the bnAher of the emper^ Vylentiiiian, is associated wiA him 
in the empire, iv, 240. Obtains from his brother the eastern 
pprti .n of the empire, 242. His timidity on Ae revolt of Proco- 
pius, 248. His character, 255, 256. Is baptized by Eudoxus, 
and patronises the Ariaiis, 265. Is vindicated from Ae charge of 
persecution, 26/. His eAct agAnst the Egyptian monks, 271. 
His war with the Goths, 323. Receives Ae suppliant Goths into 
the Roman territories, 381. His war with t)iem, 394. Is defeated 
and Hlled at the battle of Hadrianople, 408, 410. His eulogium 
by Libanius, 411. 

Valens, the Arian bishop of Mursa, his crafty pretension to Avine 
revelatimi, iii, 351. 

VaUntia, a new province in BritAti, settled by Theodosius, iv, 300. 

Valentinim his election to the empire, and character, iv, 236. 
Associates his brother Valens with him, 240. Divides the empire 
into the East and West, and retAns the latter, 242. His cruelty, 
256. His Avil institutions, 259. His eActs to restrain the ava- 
rice of the dergy, 270. Chastises Ae Alemanm, and fortifies the 
Rhine, 282, 283. His expeAticBi to Illyricum, and deaA, 331.^ 
■Is vinAcated from Ae charge of polygamy, 334. 
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Valentinian II is invested with the imperial omanents in his mother^s 
arms, on the death of his father, iv, 336. Is refused by St. ^Am- 
brose the privilege of a church for him and his mother Justina, 
, on account of th«r Arian principles, v, 40. His flight from the 
invasion of Maximus, Is restored by the emperor TheodosiUs, 
73. His character, 74. His death; 76. 

y alentiniaft'\\\ is established emperor of the West, by his cousin 
Theodosius the Younger, vi, 6. Is committed to the guardianship 
of his mother Placidia, 8. Flies, on the invasion of Italy by Attila, 
130. Sends an embassy to Attila to purcha'Sie his retreat,' 131. 
Murders the patrician ./Etius, 139. Ravishes the wife of Petronius 
Maximus, 140. His death, and character, 141. ' 

Valentiniant, their confused ideas of the divinity of Jesus Christ, viii, 
270, note. 

Valeria, empress, widow of Galerius, the unfortunate fates of her and 
her mother, ii, 240. 

Va/erianis elected ‘censor imder the efflperor Decius, 4 dOO. His 
elevation to the empire; and his character, 410. Is and 

taken prisoner by Sapor king of Persia, 436. His treatment, 441. 
His inconsistent behaviour toward the Christians, ii, 453. 

Vandals. See Goths. 

their successes in Spain, vi, 12. Their expedition into 

Africa under Genseric, 14. 'J'hey raise a naval force and invade 
Italy, 147. Sack of Rome, 151. Their naval depredations on 
the coasts of the Mediterranean, 187. Their conversion to the 
Christian religion, 271. Persecution of the catholics, 280. 

— expedition of Relisarius against Gelimer, vii, 167. Conquest 
of, 186. Their name and distinction lost in Africa, 396. Re- 
mains of their nation still found in Germany, 198. 

Varanes. See Bahram. <■ 

Varangians of the North, origin and history o4 x, 221. T ' 

Varronian, the infant son of the emperor Jovian, Hs IastoiT, 

Vataces, ’joW, ^ ^ 

ITischaractef,^- 

Vegetius, his remarks on the degeneraev of the Roman disc^line at 
the time of Theodraius the Great, v, §9. 

Veil, the siege of that city, the eta of the Roman army first receiving 
regular ^ay,'i, 255. ^ . 

Venice, fo'uh^lion of that republic, vi, 126. Its infent state taidec 
the exarchs of Ravenna, viS, 146. Its growth and ^dspefity-al 
the time of the fourth crusade, xi, 191. Alliance with France, 
194. Divides the Greek empire with the Freiiih, 243. 

Veratius, his mode of obeying the law of the twelve tables respecting 
personal insults; viii, 89. 

Verina, empress, the widow of Leo, deposes 2^o, vii, 5. Her turbu- 
lent life, 6. .. . 

Verona, siege of, by Constantine the Great, ii, Battfe' of, be- 


VesMsian, his prudence in sharing the imperial dignity with his 
Titus i, 119. 
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KwiraZ/, Roman, their neiftb^ aM‘ peculiar’ office, v, 03. 

Veltinio, the Homan general in Illyricara, assumes the purple, and 
enters into an alliance with the GauHsrh usurper Magnentius, iii, 
■150. Is reduced to abdicate his new dignity, 155. 

Victoria exercises the government over the legions and province of 
Gaul, ii, SO. ' , 

Victory, her statue and altar, in the senate-house at Rome, described. 
The senate petitions the Christian emperors to have it re- 

_ -Aored, 96. 

Vigitintius-, the presbyter, is abused by Jerom for opposing monkish 
superstition, v, 126, note. 

yigiRus, interpreter to the embassy from ITieodosius the Younger to 
Attila, is privy to a scheme for the assassination of Attila, vi, 68. 
Is detected by Attila, 81. 

VigUius purchases the papal chair of Se&arius and his .wife, 239. 
Instigates the emperor Justinian to resume the conquest Italy, 378. 

Vine, its progress, from the time of Homer, i, 85. 

Virgil, his fourth eclogue interpreted into a prophecy of the coming 
of the Messiah, iii, 270. Is the most ancient writer who mentions 

• the manufacture of silk, vii, 91. 

Vitalian, the Gothic chief, is treacherously murdered at Constanlin- 
t^kv-viiiSS.- „ 

Vitalianui, ■pcctmmi prefect under the emperor Maximin, put to 

. *• death by order of the senate, i, 288. 

Veullitu, emperor, his character, i, 128. 

Vitiffg, gene^ . of the barbarians imdor Theodatus king of Italy, 
tus trpops doHared of ftalj,'>ii, 222. He besieges 

''Is' ^tfc^To raise the rie^e, 246. He 
IS ^'I^S^ttitd.iff'TIait^na,, 253. ’ Is taken prisoner in 

Riiv«nim,^’057.'^*GU!&ir(l^^'the Alhanasiah faith,' and. is honour- 
ably settled in 'Asia, 258. -TBs embas^ ibCfaCsroes king of Persia, 
300. 

Vilruviu!, t’ne architect, his remarks on thejruildings of Rome, v, 2S7. 

Vixir, derivation of that appellation, ix, 284, note. 

Ukraine, description of that country, i, 396. 

Vldin, king of the Huns, reduces and kills Gainas the Goth, v, 397. 
Is driven back by the vigilance of the imperial ministers, 415. 

Ulphilas, the apostle of the Goths, his pious labours, vi,‘ 269. Propa- 
gated Arianism, 278. 

Ulpian, the lawyer, placed at the head of the council of state, imder 
the emperor Alexander Severus, i, 243. Js murdered by the pre- 
torian guards, 2+9. 

Voeotdan law abolished the right of female inheritaDCe, viii, 76. How 
evaded, 82. 

Voltaire prefers the labarum of Constantine to the angel of Licinius, 
iii, 261, His reflections on the cxpences bf a siege, vi, 416, no/e. 

Vartigern, king of South Rritain, his invitation of the Saxons for 
assistance against his enemies, vi, 381. 

Vouti, emperor of China, his exploits against the Huns, iv, 364. 

Cfpsed, anciently famous for its Gothic temple, i, 389. 

Urban II, Pope, patronises Peter the hermit in his project for re- 
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covering the holy land, xi, 3. Exhorts the people to a crusaae, 
at the council of Clermont, iO. * 

Urban V, Pope, removes the papal court from Avignon to Borne, 
xii, 36.0. 

"^Urban VI, Pope, his disputed election, xii, 368. 

Ursacius, master of the offices under the emperor Valentinian, occa- 
sions a revolt of the Alemanni by his parsimony, iv, £77. 

Ursicirms, a Roman general, his treacherous conduct to Sylvanus in 
Gaul, iii, J 91. Is superseded in his commar.d over the eastern 
provinces, 2) 1. Is sent back again to conduct the war with Persia 
under Sabinian, ibid. Is again disgraced, 212. 

Ursini, history of the Roman family of, xii, 320. 

Vrjulus, treasurer of the empire under Constantins, unjustly put to 
death, by the tribunal of Chalcedon, iv, 48. 

Usury. See Interest of money. 

w 

Walachians, the present, descendants from the Roman settlers in an- 
cient Dacia, ii, 20, note. 

Wales is settled by British refugees from Saxon tyranny, vi, 388, 393. 
The bards of, 398. 

Wallia is chosen king of the Goths, v, 3.53. He reduces the barba- 
rous invaders of Spain, 357. Is settled in Aquitain, 358. 

War and robbery, their difference, ix, 236. Evolutions and military 
exercise of the Greeks, 141. Military character of the Saracens, 
144. Of the Franks and Latins, 147. 

Warburton, bishop of Gloucester, his literary character, iv, 104, note. 
His labours to establish the miraculous interruption to Julian’s 
building the temple of Jerusalem, 106, 107, notes. 

lUarna, 'hzttle of, between the sultan Amurath II, and Ladislaus 
king of Hungary and Poland, xii, 161. 

Werdan, the Greek general, defeated by the Saracens at Aiznadin, 
ix, 388. 

Wheat, the average price of, under the successors of Constantine the 
Great, iv, 146, note. 

Whitaker, Mr. remarks on his account of the Irish descent of the 
Scottish nation, iv, 295, note. 

White, Mr. Arabic professor at Oxford, character of his sermons at 
Bampton’s lecture, x, 23, note. 

Wilfrid, the apostle of Sussex, his benevolent establishment at Selsev, 
vi, 396. 

William I, the Bad, king of Sicily, x, 324. 

William II, the Good, kitig of Sicily, x, 3S6. 

Windmills, the use of, from whence derived, xi, 290. 

Wine, the use o^ expressly prohibited by Malioinet, ix, 276. 

Wisdom of Solomon, when, and by whom that book was written, 
iii, 316. , « 

Wolodomir, great prince of Russia, marries Anne, daughter of the 
“ emperor Romanus, x, 133. His conversion to Chiisiianity, 2^11. 

Women, in hereditary monarchies, allowed, to exercise yijvoraguiy, 
though incapable of subordinate state olRcft •> 241. -How treated 
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. , by the Roman dviRis^, vni, Sfi The Voconian law, hotv 
evaded, 82. Are net. Secluded from paradise by Mahomet, ix, 
281. . : 

X 

Xenophon, his description of the desert of Mesopotimia, iv, 163. 
Xerxes, the situatiofl of his bridge of boats for passing over to Europe, 
pointed out, iii^ 9. 


Y 

Yermuk, battle of, between the Greeks and the Saracens, ix, 408. 
Yeosdegtrd, king of Persia, his reign the era pf the fall of the Sassanian 
dynasty, and of the religion of Zoroaster, ix, 365. 

Ye%sd, caliph of the Saracens, ix, 342. 


Z 


Zabergan invades the eastern empire witfe an arpy of Bulgarians, vii, 
402. Is repulsed by Belisarius, 403. 

Zachary, Pope, pronounces the deposition of Childerlc king of France, 
and the appointment of Pepin to succeed him, ix, ] 52. 

2Lxao, brother of Gelimer the Vandal usurper, conquers Sardinia, vii, 
181. Is recalled to assist his brother, 182. Is killed, 184. 

Zflna, a city on the Sclavonian coast, reduced by the crusaders for the 
republic of Venice, xi, 200. 

Zenghi, Sultan, his valour and conquests, xi, 121. 

Ze«», emperor of the East, receives a surrender of the imperial govem- 
ment of the western empire, from the senate of Rome, vi, 227. 
The vicissitudes of his life and reign, vii, 4. His Henoticon, viii, 
' Si 1« 

. jnecB of Pahnyrai, her character and history, ii, 32. 

enipetcp of the Moguls and Tartars, parallel between him 
Md Atdlav king of the Htpa, vi, 42. His proposal for improving 
his conquests in China, 54. , His Urth jmd early military exploits, 
xi, 402. His laws, 404. His invasion of China, 408. Carisme, 
Transoxiana, and Persia, 410. His death, 413. 

Zizais, a noble Sarmatian, is made king of that nation by the emperor 
Constantins, lii, 200. 

Zobeir, the Saracen, his bravery in the invasion of Africa, ix, 451. 

Zoe, first the concubine, becomes the fourth wife of the emperor Leo 
tlie philosopher, ix, 57. 

Zoe, wife of Romsnus III and IVIici'ael IV, emperors, ix, 70. 

Zoroaster , the Persian prophet, his high antiqmty, i, 319, note. 
Abridgment of his theology, 320, 321. Provides for the eticoy- 
ragement of agriculture, 324. Assigns tythes to the priests, 326, 
note. 


Zosimus, his representation of the oppression of the lustral ctmtribution, 
iii, 94. 

Zuinglius^J^nj^l^a, his conceptions of the Eucharist, x, 189. 
Zurich,,^/^SSS^aoi that city, xii, 273. 



THE END. 
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